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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Rajasthan Cotton Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, wag 
constituted by the Government of Rajasthan Notification No. F. 16 (12) 
Lab./54—1, dated 16—12—55 1 . A copy of the Notification is printed as 
Appendix I. As is seen from the preamble to the Notification, the Govern¬ 
ment of Rajasthan decided to appoint the Committee on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Rajasthan Labour Advisory Board. The Committee was 
composedof two representatives of employers and two of labour with an 
independent Chairman. Miss Savitri Gupta, Labour Statistical Officer, 
was appointed Secretary and held charge till 22nd March 1956, when Shri 
Tikam Chand Jain Assistant Labour Commissioner {Welfare), was appoint¬ 
ed as Secretary and he continued to hold charge of the duties till the 
conclusion of the Committee’s work. The Chairman took over charge of 
his duties on 5th December 1955. However, owing to the difficulties of 
finding office accommodation, assembling of staff etc., the first meeting of 
the Committee could not be held before the 4th January, 1956. The 
Committee’s first sittings were held on the 4th and 5th January, 1956 at 
Jaipur when among other things, the terms of reference were discussed 
and the scope of the enquiry determined. The procedure for conducting 
the business of the Committee was also laid down. It was decided that 
a questionnaire, on the matters arising out of the terms of reference,, 
should be issued to units of the industry and the trade unions connected 
with it. A draft questionnaire, prepared by the Secretary in consultation 
with the Chairman, was discussed in detail and finalised and is printed as 
Appendix II. A list of mills, trade unions and various organisations to 
which the questionnaire was to be issued was decided upon. This list is 
published as Appendix III. 

Delay in Receiving Replies 

Those to whom the questionnaire was issued were requested to furnish 
replies on or before the 31st January, 1956 but only 2 out of a total of 20 
furnished replies by the due date. After issuing a number of reminders, 
replies were received by 10. 4. 56. Even so, many replies were incomplete 
and It must be stated that except for one unit of the industry, the others 


i Published in the Rajasthan Raj-patra extraordinary, dated 22nd December. 1955 
Part 1-B page 259-60. 
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showed little enthusiasm for assisting the Committee with information. At 
a very early stage of its deliberations the Committee felt that considering 
the wide scope of the nature of the enquiry it would not be possible for 
them to be justice to their terms of reference within a period of 2 months, 
and unanimously decided to feque&f'Odverrfment to extend the Commi¬ 
ttee’s term of office till the end of June, 1956. Government agreed to the 
recommendation and a revised notification Ho. F. 16 (12) Lab./54—1, dated 
20-2-56 was issued. 

At the concluding stages of our work, one of the representatives of 
Labour on the Committee was unable to participate in our discussion or to 
submit his comments on the chapters sent to him for his remarks owing to 
unforeseen circumstances. He was also not in a position to prepare and 
send to the Committee certain chapters of the report which he had under¬ 
taken to prepare. Moreover, the Committee decided as late as the middle 
of June that instead of one standardisation scheme, there should be two; 
one of the basis of a minimum of Rs. 26/-and other on the basis of a 
minimum of Rs. 30/-. A scheme based on the former figure was prepared 
by one of the representatives of the employers, Sardar Gurbachan Singh. 
It was decided that this scheme should be sent to the technicians in 
Bombay for their remarks. The above remarks and the chapter on 
standardisation could be finalised only after remarks had been received and 
considered. These two unforeseen factors compelled the Committee to 
request Government to extend its term by a further period of one month. 
Government were pleased to accord this sanction in their Notification 
No. F. 16 (12) Lab /54-1, dated 7th July 56. 


Meetings of the Committee 

In all there were 50 sessions of the Committee's meetings excluding 
three in which there was no quorum. Owing to the pre-occupations of 
some members of the Committee, which prevented them from being away 
from their headquarters too frequently and for any length of time, the 
Committee could not meet as often as it might have done. Not much 
progress beyond a study of the published information and collection of 
data from outside sources until the replies were received and circulated 
to the members, could, therefore, be made for about two months after 
the date of appointment of the Committee. However, without waiting for 
the replies, the Chairman visited the Jaipur Mills and recorded the evidence 
of individual workers working in the Mills. He also paid a visit to the 
housing colony of the Jaipur Mills. Thereafter, the Committee started 
touring the various centres to examine the representatives of employers 
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and workers. A note on the Committee’s tours together with a list of 
mills and institutions visited and witnesses examined will be found in. 
Appendix IV. 

Inadequacy of Data 

Except one unit, none of the others either submitted replies by the 
prescribed date or supplied all the additional information required by the 
Committee. The Rajasthan Mill Owners’ Association, which had been 
in a state of suspended animation for a long time showed signs of revival 
on the appointment of the Committee, but soon thereafter relapsed into 
inactivity and failed to suppjy information to the Committee. A copy 
of the questionnaire issued by the Committee was sent to the Rajasthan 
Mill Owners’ Association on 13-1-56. The Association was requested either 
to send replies to the questionnaire or submit a general memorandum on 
points arising out of its terms of reference. A series of reminders both 
on the telephone and by letters were sent, but there was no response. 
The Committee decided to allow the Association sufficient time to prepare 
its replies or the memorandum and, therefore, in order to make the largest 
amount of latitude in their case, decided that the Association’s represen¬ 
tatives should be examined at their Jaipur meetings, commencing on the 
10th May. Despite repeated requests by the Secretary of the Committee,, 
to the Secretary of the Association, neither the replies to the questionnaire 
nor the memorandum, nor even the names of the representatives who 
were being nominated to appear before the Committee were received. As 
the Association claims to represent the industry in Rajasthan and i& 
desirous of speaking on their.behalf, their complete indifference towards the 
Committee in not submitting a memorandum in time or to appear before 
the Committee-can hardly be understood. After the above paragraph 
was drafted and circulated to the members, on the 16th June, 1956, the 
Secretary of the Mill Owners’ Association sent to the Chairman of the 
Committee a copy of the Association’s Memorandum. Since the Committee 
had closed its enquiry and Very neatly completed its work, it wa& 
not possible to circulate the Association’s Memorandum. However^ the 
Chairman has carefully perused the Memorandum and he finds that most 
of the matters which the Association wants the Committee to consider 
have already been placed before it by their representatives on the Commit¬ 
tee; points which have not been represented before have been taken 
notice of. Similarly, additional relevant information has been made use 
of in the Committee’s report. 

Similarly, we regret to say that although branches of the All India 
Trade Union Congress and Indian National Trade Union Congress were 
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requested to send replies to the questionnaire or submit a memorandum 
on the points arising out of the Committee’s terms of reference, they also 
acted likewise. 

In the preparation of this report, we have been greatly handicapped 
by the inadequacy of the data both from the Mills and also from 
departments of Government. In most States of India where committees 
with similar terms of reference have been appointed, they could draw 
upon well tabulated reports on prices, wages, cost of living studies and 
indices etc., but here in Rajasthan no such information is available, nor 
can such information be collected by a Committee on its own by launching 
upon field and other investigations. This is essentially the work of a 
well established Labour Officer or Bureau. Without dwelling further on 
this point, we would only draw attention to our recommendations in this 
behalf in Chapter XVII of the report. 

At our first meeting at Jaipur, held on the 4th and 5th January, we 
discussed, as stated above, the question of the interpretation of our terms 
of reference. In regard to term of reference No. 3, the employer’s repre¬ 
sentatives stated that the scope of the enquiry should not cover the super¬ 
visory staff as this category of employees have not been included in 
the scope of the enquiries of other States. The representatives of labour 
on the other hand, wanted the supervisory staff to be included. It was 
finally agreed that while the Committee should collect information about 
the supervisory staff, no recommendations regarding them should be 
made. The Chairman was also subsequently informed by the represen¬ 
tatives of the employers that they had a discussion with the Hon’ble the 
Labour Minister for Rajasthan, and he had agreed to the omission of 
supervisory staff from the enquiry of the Committee. Accordingly, we 
have not dealt with this class of person in our report. 

Although the mill in Kishangarh is reported to be the oldest establish¬ 
ed mill in Rajasthan, we regret that we have not been able to collect any 
data regarding this unit, as it was not working when our investigation 
started. We understood that the mill was to restart shortly and we, there¬ 
fore, requested them to supply to the Committee information regarding 
the number of spindles and looms working, wage structure etc., but in¬ 
spite of repeated reminders the mill management furnished no data. Some 
of us wanted at least to visit the mill and have a talk with management 
and the workers on the spot, but all our efforts to contact the management 
failed, and, on the day on which we were to visit the mill, they informed 
us by telegram, that the Dy. Managing Director would not be in station. 
Accordingly, we have been compelled to exclude this unit from detailed 
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consideration, although, from such enquires as we have been able to make, 
it appears that this can be considered as one of the average units. 

Last meeting of the Committee was held on the 30th and 31st July ? 
1956 at Jaipur when after certain amount of discussion the report was 
made final and signed on the 31st July, 1956. As no unanimity of views 
could be reached on certain points, both the employers’ and employees' 
representatives submitted minutes of dissent, which are appended to the 
report. The report was formally submitted to the Government on 31st 
July, 1956. 
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CHAPTER II 

MILL INDUSTRY IN RAJASTHAN 

Political and Socio-Economic Background 

The State of Rajasthan, as reconstituted in March, 1949, comprises 
the following units:— 1 


1. The former State of Rajasthan comprising the 10 States of:— 


(a) Banswara 
(c) Dungarpur 
(e) Kishangarh 
(g) Kota 
(i) Shahpura 

2. Jaipur 

3. Bikaner 

4. Jaisalmer 

5. Jodhpur and 

6. The former united States of Matsya comprising the four conve- 
nanting States of:— 

(a) Alwar (b) Bharatpur 

(c) Dholpur (d) Karauli 


(b) Bundi 
(d) Jhalawar 
(f) Udaipur 
(h) Partapgarh 
(j) Tonk 


Subsequently, the district of Sirohi was also included in the territory 
of Rajasthan. 

The State has an area of 1,29,927 sq. miles and population oF 
15,290,797 according to the census of 1951. Of the total population, 
82‘67% is rural and 17'33% urban. 2 The density of population is 117 
per sq. mile. 

The State is divided into 5 divisions. Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kota 
and Udaipur, and in 25 districts. 


1 Agricultural Labour Inquiry—Report on Intensive Survey of Agricultural 
Labour Vol. VII, Page 11. 

2 Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics March 1952 issued by the Chief Statistical Officer,, 
Rajasthan Page 7, 
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The population 1 of the principal towns in Rajasthan where Cotton. 
Mills are situated, according to the census of 1951, is as follows:— 


Jaipur City 

291,130 

Kishangarh 

25;696 

Bhilwara 

29,668 

Pali 

24,100 

Kota 

65,107 

Sri Ganganagar 

36,437 


Climate 

The climate throughout Rajasthan except in the high hills, is very 
dry and hot during the summer, while in the winter it is cooler in the 
north than in the south, especially in the northern and western parts of 
Bikaner Division where there is sometimes FroSt at night. The seasons 
are well marked. During the summer season hot winds and dust storms 
arc experienced more or less throughout the territory. The range of 
temparature is often great. Another characteristic feature of the climate 
of Rajasthan is its variability with regard to humidity. In southern 
Rajasthan the air is sometimes almost saturated during a spell of very 
wet weather in the rainy season, and the relative humidity is as high as 
97. During summer, it is less than 20 in Eastern and Western Rajasthan 
and has been known to fall to 3.* 

A statement showing the maximum and minimum temperatures and 
humidity at the principal towns in Rajasthan for all the month of the year 
1955, is given in Appendix V. 

Rainfall 

Rainfall in Rajasthan is unequally distributed. The western side of 
the territory gets hardly 10 inches of rainfall in a year, but in Southern 
Rajasthan rainfall is much more. In Eastern Rajasthan, however, the 
periodical rainfall is variable. A table showing the average rainfall for 


i Ibid pp 9 —17 

z Article on ‘Topography and Climate’ by Dr. R. P, Singh, pubilshed in ‘Rajasthan 
Symposium’ published by the Directorate of Public Relations Rajasthan. 
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some of the principal towns in Rajasthan for the last 3 years (1953 to 1955) 
is given below:— 1 


Place 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Normal Rainfall 

1. Jaipur 

170 

23-2 

33-0 

240 

2. Kota 

16.1 

284 

50-4 

300 

3. Udaipur 

28-5 

398 

21-6 

250 

4. Ganganagar 

6-3 

12'5 

99 

100 

5. Jodhpur 

15*8 

157 

14-4 

14-0 


Cotton Cultivation in Rajasthan 2 

The total area under cotton cultivation in Rajasthan in 1956-57 is 
estimated to be 490,000 acres. At present six improved cotton varieties 
are under large scale production. These are 320 F, C-Indore I, 134-CO 
2-M which are American varieties and G-l, C-520 and Virnar which are 
Deshi varieties. The total cotton production during the past five years 
according to final estimates was as under:— 



Bales of 392 lbs. each. 

1951-52 

76,132 

1952-53 

94,160 

1953-54 

1,77,102 

1954-55 

1,18,747 

1955-56 

1,49,706 


The following are the five distinct cotton growing tracts in the State. 

1. Sri Ganganagar-Canal Irrigated area 

The soils of this tract are sandy or sandy-loans which receive peri* 
nneal irrigation from the Gang-Canal. This area had about 1 lac acres 
under the Cotton Crop in 1954-55. The varieties found suitable in this 
area are 320 F,, an American variety and C-I, an improved Deshi variety. 
The 320-F variety has a mean fibre-length of 0'92’' and a spinning 
capacity of 37’s. It has a special advantage in its ability to adapt itself 
to different conditions. 


r Bulletin of Statistics Rajasthan, Jan. ’56 page 28. 

* Information supplied by the Director of Agriculture, Rajasthan. 
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2* TONK-JAIPUR AREA ! — 

It had a total of 33, 400 acres of crops under cotton in 1954-55. 
This area is chiefly a Deshi-Cotton growing area, C-520 has been in 
general distribution in this area but the introduction of G-l has met 
with a great success. 

3. KOTA-JHALAWAR AREA : — 

It had about 1 lac acres under Cotton during 1954-55. Improved 
Deshi-variety of cotton namely Virnar has proved highly popular in this 
area. Its ginning percentage is very high namely 38 to 30%, mean fibre- 
length is upto 28/32” and it is capable of spinning 30’s yarn. 

4. UDAIPl'R-CHITTOR AREA : 

This area had over 2,25,000 acres under cotton in 1954-55. The area 
has black cotton soils, ideal for cotton crop cultivation. 

C-Indore-1 is the variety most commonly grown in this area but there 
are many cultivators who seem to have been in the habit of growing it in 
a mixed form with Deshi-Crop. 

5. DUNGARPUR AND BANSWARA AREA :— 

It had a total acreage of 13,478 acres under cotton in 1954-55. The 
American variety C-Indore-1 and 134-CO 2-M have been introduced in 
this area. 

The Agriculture Department of Rajasthan Government has distri¬ 
buted improved seed year after year and during the year 1955-56, 9938 
mds. of cotton seed was distributed. One research scheme to evolve better 
cotton varieties for the Me war Area is already in operation. The Agri¬ 
culture Department is aiming at saturating the entire cotton acreage with 
improved seeds in the course of the Second Five Years Plan period. 

The department also proposes to enact suitable legislation for taking 
the following measures- 

(1) To prevent introduction and spread of varieties other than those 
approved for cultivation in certain notified areas. 

(2) To prevent mixing of one variety with another at any stage in 
the field. 

(3) To prevent mixing of varieties in the Ginning and Pressing 
factories. 
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(4) To prevent un-authorised transport of the seed of prohibited 
varieties. 

It is estimated that 35% of the Cotton produced in Rajasthan goes 
out and used by other mills in the neighbouring area or in other provinces. 
35% is exported out of the country and 30% is consumed by the Cotton 
Mills of Rajasthan. About 40% of the requirments of Cotton for the 
Rajasthan mills is imported from the mandies of Saurashtra, Punjab, 
M. P, and Madhyabharat*. 

The approximate quantity of cotton consumed by the cotton textile 
mills in Rajasthan during the year 1954—55 is given below in candies 


of 784 Lbs.” 

1. Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., Jaipur 5701 

2. Maharaja Shri Umed Mills Ltd., Pali. 14098 

3. Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 6795 

4. Mahadeo Cotton Mills, Bhilwara. 1017 

5. Maharaja Kishangarh Mills Ltd., Kishangarh. 3493 

6. Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar.l 4536 

Total:— 35640 


According to the memorandum of the Rajasthan Textile Mills Asso¬ 
ciation, the total consumption of cotton by the Rajasthan Mills is about 
36500 Candies 

MILLS IN RAJASTHAN:— 

There are 7 cotton textile Mills in Rajasthan employing 6,869 workers. 
Of these, four are composite units, one a spinning unit and two are waste 


“Information supplied by the Rajasthan Textile Millowntra* Association. 
‘‘M, P, Gandoi's Annual 1955-56 pp, XIX of the Appendix V 
©Memorandum of the Rajasthan Textile Mills Association, 
llnformatin Supplied by the Mill Managment, 
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plants. The names of the mills and the number of persons employed by 
them are given in the table below*' :— 


s. 

No, 

Name of the unit 

Average 
No. of 
workers 
employed 
in Oct.'55 

Men 

Women Children No. of 
shifts 
worked. 

1 . 

Maharaja Shri Umed 
Mills Ltd., Pali, 

2,507 

2,333 

174 

2 

2. 

The Mewar Textile 
Mills Ltd,, Bhilwara£ 

1,683 

1,554 

129 

... 3 

3. 

Shri Sadul Textiles 

Ltd , Sriganganagar. 

1,114 

1,114 

• * * 

3 

4. 

The Jaipur Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, 
Ltd., Jaipur. 

398 

745 

153 

... 3 

5- 

Mehadeo Cotton Mills 
Ltd., Bhilwara Ltd., 

378 

340 

38 

... 3 

closed from 
June,’56. 

6. 

Mechhar Textiles 

Private Ltd., 

Kotal 

289 

261 

28 

2 

restarted 
from Nov. '55 

7. 

Maharaja Kishangarh 
Mills Ltd., Kishangarh 

Not available 

Partially restarted 
from May, ’56 


Total 

6869 

6347 

522 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES AND LOOMS : — 

According to the information supplied to us by the mills, the total 
number of spindles installed in the Rajasthan Mills except the Maharaja 
Kishangah Mills Ltd,, Kishangarh, for which no information was supplied 

‘Information Supplied by the Mill managements in reply to tfce committee’s 
questionnaire. 

£ Figures are for Nov, 1955, 

!Figure9 are for March, 1956, 
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to us by the mill, is 81,836, out of which 78926 are ring spindles, 1280 mule 
spindles and 1,630 doubling spindles. The effective spindleage is about 
70,000. 

The number of looms installed in the Rajasthan mills except theKishan- 
garli mills is 1297. Though looms are installed in the Kota Mills as well as 
Mahadeo Cotton mills, they are not being worked. No mill in Rajasthan 
bas any automatic or Semi-automatic looms. 

According to the Rajasthan Textile Millowners’ Association, the number 
of ring spindles and looms installed in the Rajasthan mills is 85742 ( ring 
spindles ) and 1674 respectively, out of which effective spindleage is about 
82,000. These figures presumably include the number of spindles and looms 
for the Kishangarh Mills also 

The details of the number of spindles and looms installed in the Rajas¬ 
than Mills is given below :— 


SI. Number of Spindles. 

No. Name of the Mills Ring Mule Doubling 

Total 

Looms 

1. Maharaja Sri Urnaid Mills Ltd. 26428 
Pali. 

— 

1320 

27748 

442 

2. The Mewar Textile Mills Ltd. 10860 
Bhilwara 


310 

11170 

300 

3. Sri Sadul Textiles Ltd,, 15296 

Sri Ganganagar. 

— 


15296 

380 

4. Sri Mahadeo Cotton Mills 3163 

Ltd-, Bhilwara. 

1280 

* - 

4448 

45* 

5. Jaipur Spg, & Weaving Mills 15576 
Ltd., Jaipur. 

—" 

— 

15576 


6. Machhar Textiles (Private) Ltd,, 7598 
Kota 

““ 

-- 

7598 

130* 

7. Maharaja Kishangarh Mills @@ — Not Available 

Ltd., Kishangarh 

H484t t 392 

Total 78927 

1280 

1630 

93326 

1689 


©©Information not nupplied by the mill*. 
♦Looms are not worked, 


t M.P, Gandhi: The Indian Textile Industry 1954—55 Annual p, XIX of the 
Appendix B 
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As wiH be seen from the table given below, the mills in Rajasthan 
produce-coarse or medium count yarn and cloth. The average count 
spun by each mill and the average number of workers employed per 
thousand spindles according to the information supplied by the mills, 
is given in the table below:— 

S, No. Name of the Mills. Average Average number of 

count spun workers employed 
per 1000 spindles 

1. Maharaja Umaid Mills Ltd., 9*83 (Spinning) 

Pali. 5.88 (Saleable Yarn) 

2. The Mewar Textile Mills Ltd. 

Bhilwara. 11.65 

3. The Jaipur Spinning & Weaving 

Mills Ltd., Jaipur. 8.4 

4. Sri Sadul Textiles Ltd., 

Sriganganagar. 23.28 

5. The Machhar Textiles (Private) 

Ltd., Kota. 4s & 6s 

6. The Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd., 

Bhilwara. Cs 

7. The Maharaja Kishangarh Mills 

Ltd., Kishangarh. N. A, 

(Information supplied by the mills) 

N. A. = Not available 

PRODUCTION OF CLOTH AND YARN 

According to the information* collected by the Director of Industries 
& Commerce, Rajasthan, Jaipur, the Rajasthan Cotton Textile Mills pro¬ 
duced about 12.6 million lbs of cloth, which in yardage was 39.9 million 
yards in the year 1954. Corresponding figure for first six months of the 
year 1955 for which figures are available are 5.7 million lbs and 18.7 
million yards. Production of yarn during 1954 was about 22 million lbs 
and during the first half of 1955 it was 11 million lbs. 

*Bull(tion of Statistic*, Bajastnan, Janntry 1956, Issued by the Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics, Rajasthan. J aipur, page 38. 


20 

21 

15 to 16 
8.75 
23 

N. A. 
N. A. 
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Production of cloth and yarn during the month of October 1955 
according to the figures received from the individual mills is as followsS— 



Yarn.X 

Cloth. 


Maharaja Umaid Mills Ltd., 
Pali. 

826640 lbs. 

443557 lbs, 

2 Shifts, 

The Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., 
Bhilwara.* 

349246 lbs* 

332355 lbs* 

3 Shifts. 

Sri Sadul Textiles Ltd,, 

Sri Ganganagar. 

238728 lbs. 

243716 lbs- 

3 Shifts, 

Jaipur Spig. & Wg. Mills 

Ltd. Jaipur. 

408538 lbs. 

__ 

2 Shifts. 

Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd. 
Bhilwara. 

120342 lbs. 


3 Shifts, 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MILLS:— 

The first mill to start in Rajasthan was the Maharaja Kishangarh 
Mills Ltd. Kishangarh reportedly in the year 1921, under name of Shri 
Sumer Mills Ltd., Kishangarh. The second mill that came into exist- 
ance was the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd. Bhilwara which, though floated in 
1935 went into production in the latter half of the year 1938. The Maharaja 
Shri Umaid Mills Ltd, Pali came into existence in the year 1941. In 
1947, the Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills was floated and started 
work the same year. The latest mill to come into existence was Shri 
Sadul Textiles Ltd. Sriganganagar in the year 1951. At all the centres 
of the industry the mills were started at the suggestion or on the initiative 
of the Rulers of different states, who granted considerable concessions, 
most of which have now ceased to exist. 

Besides the above, there are two small units namely, the Mahadeo 
Cotton Mills Ltd. Bhilwara, which started work in 1943 and the Machhar 
Textiles Kota which was started under the name of Kota Textiles Ltd, 
in the year 1944. 


Out of 7 textile Mills in Rajasthan enumerated in the proceeding 
paragraphs, the Kishangarh Mills was closed for the last one and half 
years and is reported to have started again in a depleted form from 16th 
May 1956. The Mahadeo Cotton Mills after a closure of about 5 years, 

•Figures for the month of November 1955, 

X Avenge count spun has been given in the Table on page 13 
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started work in April 54 but is now reported to have been closed down 
again. The Machhar Textiles Kota restarted after a closure of about 7 
years, in November 1955. 

A brief History of some of the Individual m;]ls in Rajasthan, accrd- 
ing to the information supplied by the mills, is given below 

1. SRI SADUL TEXTILES LTD , SRI GANGANAGAR. 

The Company was floated in the year 1946, but the construction of 
mill buildings and the erection of machinery was completed only in the 
year 1951, due to difficulties of transport and disturbed conditions at the 
time of partition and after. The spinning section of the mill started work 
on 19th May 1951, and the weaving department on 1st October 1951. 
This mill is reported to have been promised by the Goverment of the then 
Bikaner State that its entire power requirements would be met by the 
Government from their State Power House, but the power supplied was 
inadequate and irregular and the mill is reported to have suffered heavily 
due to non-supply of power, as it could not work fully for four years. 
The mills erected their own Power Plant consisting of a 600 B. H. P. 
steam turbine and three Babcock and Wilcox Boilers, which started 
working partially in August 1954. The management has recently decided 
to expand the Power Plant further, by the addition of one more 1000 K.W. 
Turbo Alternator set and one 400 K. W. Ballis Moreon Generating 
set. 

2. MAHADEO COTTON MILLS, 13II.WARA. 

This unit was established in the year 1943. The Machinery in¬ 
stalled is very old. " It stopped working in March, 1949 but started again 
on 11th April, 1954 to make the best use of the existing installed equip¬ 
ment. Some more second hand machines were added to the old plant in 
1954. The mill produced only coarse count yarn of 2s to 8s counts. The 
authorised and paid-up caital of the mills is Rs. 15 lacs, 

3. MACHHAR TEXTILES (PRIVATE) LTD., KOTA:~ 

The mill was built by M/s. Chhaturbhuj Piramal in 1944 under the 
name of Kota Textiles Ltd,, at a cost of Rs» 20 lacs. They worked this 
mill upto 1946, and thereafter the mill changed hands several times. The 
present proprietor is reported to have purchased the mill in an auction sale 
in the year 1955 for Rs. 3,25,000 only. The mill restarted production in 
December, 1955 and at present produces yarn of 4s to 8s counts. 
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TECHNICAL STRUCTURE OE THE INDUSTRY: - 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the technical structure of the 
cotton mills in Rajasthan» but we reproduce in Appendix VI the information 
made available to us by the various mills in regard to their machinery, its 
age, make, and whether the same was purchased new, old, or in a recondi¬ 
tioned state. It will he seen from the tables that, except for the Kishangarh 
mills, for which we have no data, in two mills the machinery is fairly 
modern, while in two others it dates back to the year 1881. 

We have stated in another section that, of the 7 units of the industry, 

5 can be called average units and 2 marginal or sub*marginal ones. All 
the mills are located in different centres, at considerable distances from 
each other. Four of them are composite units, and three only spinning 
units. The number of spindles and looms in these mills has already been 
given in the table on page 12. 

Two of the units have employed well qualified and highly experienced 
staff, both on the spinning and weaving sides, and the Technical direction 
and supervision leaves little to be desired. They have also introduced 
various labour saving devices for the workers, such as trolleys for carrying 
laps and beams, etc., In some of the remaining units, neither the techni¬ 
cal direction nor the maintenance of the machinery is as good as in the two 
units referred to above. As stated in another section of this Report, varia¬ 
tions between mill and mill in regard to the age of the machinery, working 
conditions and technical direction, etc., are very marked. 

Of the 6 mills covered by our enquiries, only one is a proprietary 
concern, while the rest are managed by firms of Managing Agents. Except 
in the case of one mill, in the case of most others the* Managing Agent s 
live at long distances from the place in which the mills are located. It is 
reported that they occasionally visit the mills, but such visits are naturally 
infrequent and there is little day-to-day direction or supervision by the 
Managing Agents. It is obvious that, since the Managing agents live 
away from the places where the mills are situated, they have little contact 
with the workers; and since the human touch between the employer and 
the employees is lacking, naturally, therefore, the human understanding 
which should prevail between masters and men is also lacking. 

DITEICULTIES OE THE RAJASTHAN INDUSTRY ‘— 1 


During our examination of representatives of the industry, as also in 
their replies to our questionnaire, they have laid great emphasis on what 
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they have called ‘handicaps’ from which the industry suffers, as compared 
to other centres. These, briefly, are :— 

1. The mills are small-sized and uneconomic units ;— 

2. Rajasthan has extremes of climate and, naturally, the humidity 
being low, expenditure has to be incurred on maintaining it by 
artificial means. 

3. Cotton locally purchased is short-stapled, and there is neither 
standardisation of the seed nor grading of the produce, The 
staple and strength of the fibre varies in a single lot. 

4. No cheap power is available, and some of the mills have to 
generate their own power from coal imported from long 
distances. 

5. There is shortage of water, and,being saltish, this affects the 
life of the machinery and the boilers. 

6. There is no stable industrial labour force, and this affects 
production. 

7. Stores have to be imported from long distances, and expendi¬ 
ture, has to be incurred on freight and insurance charges. 

8. Prior to integration, customs duties had been levied on the 
import of finished goods and raw materials by the various 
states which continued, in some form or the other, till 31st 
March, 1955. These duties served as a protective tariff and 
afforded a great advantage to the different units of the 
industry. 

9. The textile mills in Rajasthan were being given a large number 
of concessions, tax-exemptions and other facilities, by virtue 
of their agreement with the former Princely States- The present 
Government is not honouring these agreements. 

10. The incidence of excise duties is higher for coarse cloth than 
for fine and superfine cloth produced in other centres, 

11. The labour movement in Rajasthan is in its infancy, and is 
guided mostly by political and social considerations, which 
creates difficulties and results in a fall iof production and in 
higher manufacturing costs. 
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We need hardly examine in detail the various grievances set out above, 
except to point out that what has happened in Rajasthan has happened 
all over the country in what were formerly Princely States. Moreover, 
as is well known, before integration of the Princely States with the Union 
of India, the manufacturing interests in what was then British India were 
loud in their wail that the industry in the Princely States was competing 
with them unfairly because of the various facilities and concessions they 
were enjoying, although they were competing in the same markets as them¬ 
selves. Thus, with integration, all that has happened is that the industry 
in the former Princely States has been brought on a par with the industry 
in the rest of the country. The difficulties of the Rajasthan industry in 
regard to coal, stores, power etc., are similar to those of other centres 
situated far away from the ports, or from big cities. The representatives 
of the mills in Saurashtra had brought similar difficulties to the notice 
of the Saurashtra Cotton Textile Mills Enquiry Committee, and in this 
connection the Committee have stated as follows •—* 

“ it cannot do them (the industry in Saurashtra) any good to have 
nostalgic memories of days that are gone by. The advantage of opera¬ 
tion inside Indian States such as absence of Income Taxation or negligible 
incidence thereof were not the results of a progressive policy in industrial 
matters. They provided a differential basis of competition that was 
unfair to the industry in non-Princely India. The disappearance of 
these arbitrary situations was necessary in the overall interest. Enlighten¬ 
ed industrial policy demands that mill interests in Saurashtra appreciate 
the logic of democratic history in the context of Independent Ind:a”. 
The Committee proceeded to State as follows :—% 

“We quite appreciate that the entrepreneur in the Saurashtra mill 
industry is bewildered by the abruptness with which the basic contours of 
his operational framework have been altered. But it is high time that he 
viewed the situation more constructively. We would even go a step 
further and assert that the necessary adjustment in the mental outlook 
of those incharge of the industry should go a long way to retrieve its 
position.” We can not improve on these words in regard to the Rajas¬ 
than industry as well. 

As regards labour* as will be seen from the chapter on the efficiency 
of labour, we are far from convinced that labour in Rajasthan is either 


* Saurashtra Cotton Taxtile Mill* Enquiry Committee, Rajkot, April 1955. 
50—51 

% Saurashtra Cotton Textile Mills Enquiry Committee, Rajkot. April Page. 51. 
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inefficient or is a handicap to the industry. In fact, in one mill in 
Rajasthan, we found the workload of doffers so high that, while evolving 
our standardisation scheme, we were unable to find a parallel for it in the 
whole of the rest of India. When it is remembered that the cost of cotton 
and labour between them account for about 80% of the total cost of pro¬ 
duction, and that in both these the Rajasthan industry has a marked 
advantage it is clear that whatever difficulties the mills may be experienc¬ 
ing in regard to water, stores, power, etc., cannot affect its interests as 
adversely as the Rajasthan Mill owners' Association has made it out to 
be. It is futile to ignore either the facts of History or of Geography, and 
the Rajasthan mills have to be reconciled to the situation as it exists 
and march on their way to progress. 



CHAPTER III 

MILL LABOUR IN RAJSATHaN. 

SOURCES OR labour: - 

Like any other industrial centre in India, most of the workers in the 
cotton textile industry in Rajasthan do not claim as their home town the 
place at which they work. They migrate to industrial towns in search of 
employment and, even after securing such employment, continue to keep 
contact with their village homes, which they occasionally visit for helping 
the members of the family during the sowing and harvesting seasons, as 
well as to join in weddings and festivals. Generally speaking, labour 
in the cotton textile centres in Rajasthan hails from surrounding rural areas, 
except in the case of highly qualified workers. 

From the replies received from the mills, it is understood that at Sri 
Ganganagar, about 50% of the total labour employed is drawn from the 
town and nearby villages. Most of the skilled labour in the weaving 
department hails from Hathras, Aligarh and the eastern districts of Uttar 
Pradesh like Gorakhpur, Gonda, etc. In the spinning department, the 
fitters and jobbers are mostly south Indians and other ancilliary labour, 
including some doffers and piecers, have been recruited and trained locally. 
In the initial stages, the Ganganagar mills was required to recruit labour 
by sending out jobbers, but now all types of labour except that required 
for highly skilled occupations, is available at the mill gates. 

In Kota the mill has restarted working only in November, 1955. The 
major portion of labourers working in the mills is from outside. Accor¬ 
ding to the information supplied by the management of the mill, 300 out 
of 350 workers on roll in this mill have been recruited from outside textile 
centres with previous experience in work in : cotton mills. Mostly, the 
labour is from centres like Pali, Kishangarh and Beawar, with which the 
present proprietor had intimate contacts. 

At Pali and Bhilwara also, the majority of workers are from surroun¬ 
ding villages or neighbouring districts, except, only in the case of highly 
skilled occupations. 

ABSENTEEISM AND LABOUR TURNOVER’.- 

Most of the mill managements have complained to us of the high rate 
of absenteeism due, according to them, to the fact that the workers are 
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still agriculturists at heart and like to go back to their villages as often as 
they can, and especially during the sowing and harvesting seasons, it has 
also been suggested that, with the increase in the remuneration during 
recent years, the workers are inclined to stay away from work for trivial 
reasons, since loss of earnings does not mean starvation to them. The 
data 1 2 collected as regards absenteeism in the various centres of the 
industry for the year 1955 are given below: - 

Centre Percentage absenteeism 

Pali 17.25 percent. 

Mewar Textile mills 15 to 20 percent. 

Bhilwara. 

Jaipur 11.32 percent. 

Ganganagar 8.66 percent. 

It appears that the average percentage of absenteeism (which inculdes 
Holidays with pay taken under the Factories Act) is not a particularly 
high figure, as compared to absenteeism figures for other centres,which are 
published every month by the Director, Labour Bureau, Government of 
India. A sample of these figures is given below:- 

ABSENTEEISM IN THE COTTON MILLS IN INDIA!— 


(Percentage of manshifts lost to manshifts scheduled to work) 



1951 

1952 

1953 

1. Bombay 

12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

2. Ahmedabad 

8.3 

8.8 

9.4 

3, Sholapur 

18.7 

20.2 

20.5 

4. Madras 

8.9 

9.7 

9.3 

2. Kanpur 

12.0 

11.7 

12.3 


There is no doubt that during certain festivals to which the workers 
and the community in Rajasthan generally attach great importance, such 
as Holi, the workers do migrate in large numbers to their homes, and also 
during the marriage season in April and May. During these periods absen¬ 
teeism can be as high as 20 to 25 percent of the total labour force, and 


1, Information supplied by the mill Management, 

2, Indian Labour Gazett«, January, 1955 Published by the Labour Bureau, 
Government of India, page 661, 
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although this means a severe drain on the day-to-day working of the mills, 
this is a contingency for which the managements have to remain prepared, 
considering the customs, habits and general social and economic back¬ 
ground of the country. It has been pointed out that in the weaving 
departments of the mills, there is greater absenteeism than in other depart¬ 
ments, probably because of the higher strain due to greater concentration 
of effort. Incidentally, we noticed that in one of the mills, namely, the one 
at Jaipur, an attendance bodus of Rs. 2 h per month is being paid to those 
attending work for 26 days (all working days). The system appears to be 
that for every day’s absence, a deduction of as. -/8/~ per day is made, and 
those remaining absent for more than two days obtain no bonus at all. 

The system of the payment of good attendance bonus used to prevail 
formerly in many centres of the Industry in India, but is gradually 
dying out. 

IjADLI—CONTROL SYSTEM: — 

In every workshop and factory, it is always necessary to keep a pool 
of surplus labour in order to avoid keeping machinery idle owing to the 
sudden absence of certain workers. Until very recently, the managements 
had given little thought to this matter, and it used to be usual for some 
of the junior supervisory staff, such as jobbers and mukadams to take 
bribes and give employment to raw recruits in place of those who were 
absent. Such substitute labour was called Badlis. With a view to 
reducing the power and prestige of jobbers, and increasing the efficiency 
of work, the Miiloners’ Association, Bombay, evolved in the year 1935, a 
system known as the Ba Hi Control system. According to this system 
workers in need of work register their names at the mills in a special regis¬ 
ter kept for the purpose. Such fresh recruits are employed as substitutes 
in the first instance. The chief merit of the system is that it gives badlis 
regular employment and eliminates the power of the jobbers in the recruit 
ment of labour. It also diminishes labour turnover and thus increases the 
efficiency of work \ 

From the replies received from the mills, and evidence recorded, it 
appears that all mills have some sort of a system for controlling substi¬ 
tute labour. So far as we can judge, the mill in Rajasthan which has, 
more or less, followed the Bombay system is one at Pali, The system of 
Badli control by this mill is described below. 


1, Report of ths Labour Investigation comuittee, Government of India on the 
cotton Mill Industry by Shri S. R, Deshpande pag® 7. 

2, Information supplied by the Mill Management, 
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“On the start of a shift, the departments send their requirments of 
substitutes for the shift based on the number of absentees (including those 
on leave) to the Labour Department. 

“The Labour Officers personally arrange for the replacement of the 
required number of workers, keeping in view that all substitutes get very 
nearly the same number of days of work in a month. 

“There are three categories of substitute workers, namely, (l) old 
permit pass holders (2) new permit pass holders, and (3)temporary workers. 
The preference for employment is given in the order of mention of 
these three categories, and when one category is completely covered, the 
next category is employed,’* 

In the Assessor’s Report submitted to an Industrial Tribunal in C. P. 
the question of BadlbControl and Leave Reserve has been examined in 
great detail, and we publish extracts from the Report as Appendix VII. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR 

Lain Shri Ram, discussing the question of the efficiency of Indian 
labour has stated as follows :•— 

“I have the highest opinion of the intelligence, adaptability and 
skill of our workers, and I am confident that they can produce the best 

quality of work if given the proper equipment and facilities. 

It is a short-sighted policy which seeks to have first rate machinery in 
first class condition while if lets its workers remain second rate whether 
in physique or in morale or in skill” 1 

For several decades now, one is used to hearing the charge that 
Indian industries suffer from a severe handicap because there is no 
stable industrial labour force, that the worker is at heart primarily an 
agriculturist, that he remains absent from work on flimsy grounds, that 
during the sowing and harvesting reasons as also during the marriage 
season he leaves his employment and goes back to the village, that, as 
compared to occidential countries, man for man, he is grossly inefficient 
and finally, that although his money wages may appear low, the wage 
cost per unit of production is not less than in foreign countries, or in 


1. The Indian Textile Journal : Souveneir number on Centenary of the Textile 
Industry of India Page 25. 
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centres where there is a stable labour force. These allegations are old 
but used to be repeated frequently in big centres of Industry like Bombay 
and Ahmedabad till recently. With the exception of one mill manage* 
ment, the rest of them have repeated this during the course of our 
investigation- Without time and motion studies, it is difficult to prove 
or disprove such allegations, though every impartial tribunal which has 
examined this question from the time of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour onwards has come to the finding that, given suitable training, 
despite the fact that the industrial worker is at heart an agriculturist, he is 
not as inefficient as he is made out to be. In Rajasthan, too, our enqui¬ 
ries show that although in certain units there is a tendency on the part of 
the operatives to loiter about during working hours when they should be 
on their jobs, so far as skill and dexterity are concerned, they are not by 
any manner or means inefficient. In regard to the question of loitering, 
about during working hours, this was a phenomenon which was not un¬ 
known in the larger centres of the industry, but this is essentially a 
matter for regulation and correction by the mangement It is true that 
in units which have a larger complement of workers than is required, there 
is a tendency on the part of operatives to ask another worker to look after 
the machines and to stay away from work. Long and unauthorised absence 
during working hours is a tendency which must certainly be deprecated, 
because it is in the long run bound to affect efficiency. At the same time 
it must be remembered that in a modern factory and with the prevailing 
extremes of climatic conditions obtaining in Rajasthan, the worker does 
need soma rest even during the shift. Such rest periods apart from the 
one authorised under the Factories Act, can be regulated as has been done 
by the Jaipur mills by granting a small number of passes to the jobber 
incharge of a department, who does not permit the issue of more passes 
than about one-fourth of the complement working under him. It is possi¬ 
ble also for the management to see to it that the worker who goes out 
during working time returns to work within a reasonable peiiod. 

We have already examined the absenteeism statistics for the mills 
in Rajasthan in the context of similar data for other centres. The exami¬ 
nation dose not seem to show that absenteeism in Rajasthan is vety much 
in excess of that prevailing in other centres of industry. 

We had asked the mills to supply us information regarding average 
production in hanks in the speed frame department and have received the 
following figures from the mills: — 
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PRODUCTION IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF HANKS PER DAY 

SLUBBING. 


SI. No, 

Counts 

Pali 

Bhilwara 

Sri 

Jaipur. 




M. T. 

Ganganagar 


1 . 

4s to 6s 





2. 

4s 

9.6 



8 to 9 

3. 

10s 


7.75 



4, 

12s— 13s 

10.5 




5- 

14s 


9.1 



6. 

22s—23s 



7.5 to 8 


INTER. 






1. 4s 






2. 6s 


5.2 



6 to 6.5 

3. 10s 

4. 12s- 

•13s 

7.3 

5.3 



5. 14s 

6. 22s— 

23s 

5.6 


No process 


ROVING 






1. 4s 






2. 6s 

3. 10s 


5.4 



5 to 5.5 

4. 12s- 

5. 14s 

-13s 

6.1 

4.5 



6. 22s - 

■23s 






SIMPLEX 

1. 6s 7,2 

2. 6.3 


These figures, we are advised by a technical expert in Borrt’iaf/, seem 
to suggest that in these departments at any rate, the efficiency of workers 
in Rajasthan mills is not less than of their prototypes in Bombay. 

It has, however, been alleged by certain managements that, although 
the average worker in Rajasthan is not in-efficient, he is not as attentive 
as he should be, and this affects his production and efficiency. 
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APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING— 

From the evidence gathered by us,it appears that none of the mills has 
a regular system of apprenticeship and training, despite the fact that 
most mills have complained that there is no stable and efficient labour 
force in Rajasthan and that this is a severe handicap from the point of 
view of the industry. 

In the mill at Ganganagar, however, apprentices who are under 
training are given a stipend of Rs. 2+/-per month, white in the mills at 
Pali and Bhilwara, no stipend is paid, and the system of training is the 
age-old system of allowing a recruit to work in a department under the 
guidance of senior man for a fortnight or three weeks, and then to give 
him work as a substitute, and thereafter, make him permanent, if found 
suitable. The other mills have given us no information on this point. 

Indeed, the pre-employment training of industrial workers has not 
made much progress in this country, except in certain concerns in the 
engineering industry. 

However, so far as the cotton textile industry is concerned, in the 
city of Bombay, the Social Service League, Bombay* and in the city of 
Ahmedabad the R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad has been conduct¬ 
ing a technical training school for cotton textile workers. The classes 
are held in the evening for the convenience of workers. The course is 
divided into two sections, spinning and weaving, each section requiring 
three years’ training. In recent years, there has been a great deal of talk 
about what is known as "Training within Industry,” but, actually, few 
concerns seem to have adopted such a scheme. 

So far as Rajasthan is concerned, in view of the importance of the 
cotton textile Industry, we consider that, as part of their schemes of 
technical and vocational trainin?, the Government should consider the 
feasibility of affording facilities to those wishing to enter the industry as 
workers, to learn the various processes involved in the manufacture of 
cotton textiles. It may be desirable also that such trainees be given a 
small stipend as subsistence allowance, as was the practice in the voca¬ 
tional training centres run by the Government of India under their 
scheme of technical training. Those trained in such institutes should 
be given preferential treatment by employers. It is also important now 
with the drive for mass literacy in the country that such institutes should 
publish, in simple language, literature in Hindi regarding the industry in 
general and the various processes involved in it. 

* Labour Investigation committee, Government of India-Ref ort on condition of 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry, page 6, 



CHAPTER IV. 

WAGE POSITION. 

HISTORY OF WAGE INCREASES IN RAJASTHAN : — 

Prior to the year 1948, the cotton mills in Rajasthan were paying 
very low wages, as compared to most centres of the Industry in the 
country. At that time, there were no labour unions in existence. After 
the formation of Rajasthan, an attempt was made by the Government 
of Rajasthan to standardise wages in two textile units, namely, Mewar 
Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara and Maharaja Kishangarh Mills Ltd., Kishan- 
garh, by what is known as the “Sukhadia Award”. As a result of this 
award, the minimum pay packet in the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara 
was raised from Rs. 22/8/- to Rs. 54. The following tabular statement 
shows the wage position in the various cotton textile units in Rajasthan, 
during the last few years :— 


1. THE MEWAR TEXTILE MILLS LTD., BHILWARA;- 


Year 

Minimum 

D. A. 

Other Allowance 

Total. 


Basic Wage 




1946 

10/- 

10/- 

2/8 War Allowance 

22/8/- 

1948 

26/- 

28/. 

— 

54/- 

1955 

26/- 

28/- 

21 - (interim Allowance) 56/- 

2. THE 

MAHARAJA SHKI 

UMAID MILLS LTD., PALI. 


Year 

Minimum 

D. A. 

Other Allowance 

Total. 


Basic Wage 




1942 

12/- 

12/3/' 


24/3/- 

1348 

12/- 

12/3/- 

4/- 

28/3/- 

1949 

1 2/- 

12/3/- 

11/- 

35/3/- 

1950 

26/- 

28/- 

— 

54/- 

1955 

30/- 

28/- 

— 

58/- 


The details of the changes in wages and earnings of workers during 
the last ten years in this mill, as submitted by the management of the mill 
are given in Appendix VIII. 
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3. SHRI SADUL TEXTILES LTD., SRI GANGANAGAR :~ 

This mill was started in 1951, and at that time a total minimum 
wage of Rs, 45/- was paid (Rs. 20/- as basic wage and Rs. 25/- as D.A.). 
From 1st March 1956, wages were increased to Rs. 52/-, which consist 
of Rs. 24/- as basic wage and Rs. 28/- as D. A. 

4. THE JAIPUR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS LTD., JAIPUR 

The Mill started work in 1948. During the last seven or eight years, 
wages have been increased five times. The changes in wages and earnings 
in this Mill during the last eight years have been shown as follows 


Date 

Minimum Basic Wage 

D. A. 

Total Earnir 

1.2.47 

12/8/- 

7/13/- 

20/5 

1.6.48 

14/4/- 

8/15/- 

23/3 

1.3.49 

15/12/- 

9/14/- 

25/10/- 

1.5,50 

18/-/- 

11/4/- 

29/4/- 

1.8.51 

20/-/- 

15/-/- 

3 51 - 1 - 

1.11.54 

22/-/- 

16/8/- 

38 / 8 /- 


From this statement it appears that the total pay packet of the least 
skilled worker has been increased from Rs. 20/5/- in 1947 to Rs. 38/8/- 
in 1955. 

IMPORTANT AWARDS ! — 

There have been only five important awards by industrial tribunals in 
respect of cotton textile mills in Rajasthan, three of which relate to the 
question of wages of operatives, covering one mill at Bhilwara, one at 
Kisliangarh and one at Pali, and two of clerks. These awards except 
one are, however, not in the nature of adjudications, but only confirma¬ 
tions of agreements arrived at between the mills and the respective unions. 
A summary of the important awards is given in Appendix IX. 



PRESENT WAGE POSITION 

The mills in Rajasthan except one have adopted the system obtaining 
in other centres of the industry, of paying a basic wage and a separate 
dearness allowance, but unlike other centres, this allowance is not related 
to cost of living index numbers. The later is being paid on a more or 
less ad-hoc basis, although in the case of two mills, both the basic wage 
and dearness allowance have been arrived at as a result of the findings of 
Industrial Tribunals or as a result of collective bargaining between emplo¬ 
yers and employees. The table below shows the basic minimum wage of 
the lowest paid operative and dearness allowance paid in various centres 
of the Rajasthan Industry. 


SI. 

No. 

Name of Mill. Mininlura 

wage 

D. A, Other 
Allow¬ 
ances 

Total. Remarks. 

1 . 

The Mewat Textile 
Mills Ltd. Bhilwara 

26/- 

28/-* 2/- 

56/- 

2- 

The Jaipur Spg. & Wg. 

22/- 

16/8 

38/8/- 


Mills Ltd. Jaipur 

(75% of Basic Wage) 


3. 

Maharaja Sri Umaid 
Mills Ltd. Bali 

30/- 

28/-* 

58/- 

4. 

Shri Sadul Textiles 

24/- 

28/- 

52/- From 1/3/56 


Ltd. Sri Ganganagar. 




5. 

Shri Mahadeo Cotton 
Mills Ltd. Bhilwara 

24/- 

12/- 

36/- 

6. 

Shri Machhar Textile 
Mills Ltd,, Kota. 

35/- 

— 

35/- Consolidated. 


For purposes of comparison, we give below prevailing rates of 
minimum basic wage and dearness allowance for selected centres of the 
industry in other parts of the country. It would of course be futile to 
compare the Rajasthan Wage Data with those for bigger centres of the 
industry, like Bombay,Ahmedabad Kanpur etc., although, since the Rajas¬ 
than industry is located mostly in district towns, the figures for district 
towns in other states such as Sholapur, and Baroda in Bombay State, and 
for district towns in adjoining centres in Saurashtra and Madhya Bharat 
may be of interest. 


D. A. for piece rate workers ia Rg, 301- p, m. 
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TABLE SHOWING MINIMUM WAGE AND DEARNESS 
ALLOWANCE IN THE IMPORTANT CENTRES OF COTTON 
MILL INDUSTRY IN INDIA FOR A STANDARD MONTH OF 26 
WORKING DAYS. 


Name of 
centre or 

State 

Minimum 

Basic 

Wage 

Dearness 

Average for * 
195+ 

Allowance 

Average for ** 

1955 

Bombay 

30/- 

65 6-11 

64-12-11 

Ahmedabad 

28/- 

68-14-6 

54-11-4 

Sholapur 

26/- 

52- 6-6 

40-15-9 

Baroda 

26/- 

62- 0-3 

49- 5-9 

Indore <a\(S, 

26/- 

51- 8-3 

42-13-6 

Nagpur 

26A 

41-3-11 

40- 2-10 

Madras 

26/- 

45- 7-3 

41- 7-3 

Kanpur 

30/- 

50-10-2 

43- 5-5 

West Bengal 

20/2/5 

30- 0-0 

30- 0-0 

Ajmer 

30/- 

26- 0-0 

26- 0-0 

In the cotton textile centres of the state of Saurashlra and in Gujrat, 

the minimum basic wage is 

Ks. 26/- while the D, 

A. is related to that 

of Ahmedabad. 

The following are the peicentages of 

Ahmedabad Dear- 

ness Allowance 

payable at 

the different centres in Hie state of 

Saurashtra:— % % 




Bhavnagar 

87 1% Ahmedabad 


Rajkot 

84- „ 

•do- 


Porbandar 

80 „ 

•do* 


Wankaner 

77 „ 

•do. 


Surendranagar 

70 „ 

•do- 


Morvi 

60 „ 

-do- 


Jamnagar 

60 „ 

-do- 


Mahua 

60 „ 

-do- 


In all centres 

in Gujrat, the dearness allowance is 

90% of Ahmedabad. 


* I ndian Lubour Gazette, June 55, Page 1381 
** Indian Labour Gazette. April 5<ji Page 811 

Minimum Basie wage in I ndore has been revised to Fs. 30. F, M, by agree* 
menismade with the local labour union by the individual mills, (Information 
supplied by the Madhyabharat Mill Owners’ Association.) 

%% I nformaticn supplied by the Government ofSaurashtrai 
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Since in other centres of the industry,the dearness allowance amounts 
to a figure much in excess of the basic wage, while that is not the case 
in Rajasthan, the disparity in the total remuneration of the Rajasthan 
textile workers and of other becomes glaring. Actually, the occupa¬ 
tional basic wage rates for various occupations are not so appreciably 
lower than in many other centres, including bigger centres, such as 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Kanpur.'and in fact, both the time and piece 
rates in several important occupations appear to have been based on 
the model of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Indore etc. A table showing the 
wages paid in different time rated occupations in the four units in 
Rajasthan for which information is available is given in Appendix X. 

TIME AND PIECE RATES 

The Indian Labour Gazette for January, 56 contains an article on 
labour conditions in the cotton mill induslry in India. On page 658 of 
the Gazette, a tabl e has been given showing the proportion of time and 
piece rated workers in eleven important centres of the cotton textile 
industry. An extract from this table is reproduced below: — 


Centres 

%of piece rated 
workers to whole 

% of Time rated 
workers to whole 

1. Bombay 

44.6 

55.4 

2. Ahmedabad 

47.7 

52.3 

3. Rest of Bombay 

51.8 

48,2 

4, Madras 

19.6 

80.4 

5. Uttar Pradesh 

60.2 

39.8 

6. West Bengal 

34.8 

65 2 

7. Delhi 

54,7 

45.3 

8. Hydrabad 

44.3 

55.7 

9. Madhya Bharat 

38.2 

61-8 

10. Travancore Co chic 

45.8 

54.2 

11. Madhya Pradesh 

39 1 

60.9 


*** I cannot agree to the statement starting with “Since in other centres of the 
industry, the dearness allowance amounts to a figure much in excess of the basic wage 
while that is not the casein Raiastnan, the disparity in the total remuneration of the 
Rajasthan textile workers and of others becomes glaring’*. Please refer to Re a war 
and Vi,ainagar Mills which are adjoining to our state where the total pay packet is R s. 
56j- and in Wen Bengal, which is one of the most important textile centres of 
the country having 40 composite cotton mills with a total spindleage of 5, 08, 868 and 
10576 looms installed and also having 7 new textile mills under erection with a total 
spindleage of approximately 93,000 are paying Rs. 50-2-5 per month inclusive of Dea ?- 
nsss Allowance and all other allowances, Itisa matter of common knowledge that 
•Calcutta is much more expensive place than Rajasthan, As such the abov^ statement 
is misleading, D. S. Dhadha. 
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We had requested the mills to supply us with similar figures for 
Rajasthan. The Jaipur Mills did not furnish the data. In the mill at 
Sri Ganganagar all the workers are time rated even in departments which 
are usually piece rated, such as the weaving shed- In the other mills, the 
proportion of time and piece rated workers shows considerable variations, 
thus, in the Mahadeo Cotton Mills at Bhilwara, which incidentally has 
now closed down and which was only a waste plant, the percentage of 
time rated workers was 78 and piece rated workers 22, while in the mill 
at Bhilwara the proportion of time and piece rated worker was 60 and 40 
respectively. In the mill at Pali, the corresponding figures were 64 & 36. 

It will be seen from the above description that all the workers in 
Gangangar are time rated, in all the occupations including those in which 
generally piece rates are operating. It is understood that the reason for 
this quaint phenomena is that during the first four years of its existence 
the mill was not working normally because of continuous shortage of 
power and in order to induce the workers to keep on working on such 
machines as could be kept running, the management decided 
to give a fixed time rates even in what ordinarily would he piece-rated 
occupations. We hope that with the introduction of the standardisation 
scheme, piece rates will be introduced in all occupations which are gen¬ 
erally piece rated occupations in other centres of the industry, on a fair 
and equitable basis, taking into consideration the nature of the work, 
working conditions etc. It has been brought to our notice that since the 
mill started working normally because of the adequacy of power supply, 
the management has been anxious to introduce piece rates in piece rated 
occupations but this has not been possible because the management and 
labour have not so far been able to come to an understanding regarding 
the rates to be fixed etc, We, however, consider it desirable that on the 
acceptance of standardisation scheme by both sides, the question of the 
introduction of piece rates in piece rated occupations should receive 
urgent consideration. 

WAGE POSITION' IN' GOVERNMENT FACTORIES : — 

At an early stage of our deliberations, the representatives of the 
employers insisted that we should collect from government and non¬ 
government factories other than cotton textile mills in Rajasthan, informa¬ 
tion regarding the wages and allowances which are being paid hy them, 
as the employers’ representatives view seamed to be that already the 
cotton mill industry was paying higher wages than other factories and 
should net be singled out for making higher payments. 
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Tha table below contains a brief analysis of the wage data received 
for the Government Factories. 


TABLE SHOWING THE MINIMUM BASIC WAGE AND D. A. 
PAID IN GOVERNMENT OWNED FACTORIES. 


Name of Concern 

Unskilled 

Semi-skilled 

Skilled 

Wage. 

[D. A. 

Total 

Wage, 

D. A. 

Total 

Wage.j 

D. A. 

[Total 

1. Govt. Cotton 

(in 

rupees) 

(in rupees) 

(in rupees) 

Ginning Factories' 

20 

15 

35 

25 

15 

40 

45 

20 

65 

2. Government 

30 

15 

45 

40 

20 

60 

60 

25 

£5 

Power Houses- 










3. Govt. Sugar 

45/- 


60/- 


90/- 


Factory 

(Consolidated.) 




1 






The Government of Rajasthan owns six cotton ginning factories in 
the State and also all major power houses in the State except the one at 
Udaipur. Besides this, Government is running a sugar factory at Sri 
Ganganagar on lease for the last 2 years. The unskilled workers like 
oilmen and helpers grade II in the cotton ginning factories get Rs. 35/- 
p. m. consisting of Rs. 20/-as basic wage and Rs. 15/-as D. A. They 
are temporary workers as the work is seasonal. In Government Power 
Houses, the unskilled workers get Rs. 45/- consisting of Rs. 30/- as basic 
wage and Rs 15/-as D. A., while in the Sugar Factory, the unskilled 
workers get a consolidated minimum wage of Rs. 45/*. Semi-skilled 
workers in ginning factories and power houses get Rs. 45/- and Rs. 65/- 
p. m. respectively. The wages of the skilled workers like fitters and 
drivers in the ginning factories and power houses are Rs.65/* and Rs. 85/- 
respectively. The factory workers get leave with wages as provided under the 


1. The labourer* are employed during the season through the labour contractor 
after inviting tenders for labour supply, The payment ia made to the 
labour contractor on the rates of cotton ginaed per maund and balea pressed. 
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Factories Act* while the clerical itaff get leave -as provided in the Rajas¬ 
than Civil Service Rules. The Clerical staff and the elass IV Servants 
are given the following revised grades since 1st March, 1956. 1 2 

L. D. C. 60 -4-80-5- 100EB*5-130 

U. D. C. 80-S-120EB-8-160-10-200 

Class IV 25-1-35 

The scalaof D„A. in the State is as follows 


Pay 

Rates of dearness allowances 

Less than Rs. 40/- p. m. 

Rs. 40/- and above, but less than 

Rs. 15/* pern. 

Rs. 60/- p. m, 

Rs. 60/- and above, but less than 

Rs- 20/- p. m. 

Rs. 100/- p. m. 

Rs, 100/- and above, but less than 

Rs* 25/- p. m. 

Rs, 200/- p. m. 

Rs. 200/- and above, but less than 

Rs. 30/- p, m. 

Rs. 500/- p. m. 

Rs. 500/- and above, but less than 

Rs. 35/- p. m. 

Rs. 700/- p. m. 

Rs. 40/- p. m, 

R s . 700/- to Rs* 1000/- p. m. 

Rs. 50/- p. m. 


There is no doubt that the principal units in the cotton mill industry 
are paying higher wages than the units of other industries, including 
Government concerns, although the cement factory at Lakheri 3 is paying 
Rs. 2/2/6 per day, which is a higher wage than the prevailing rates for the 
least paid worker in the Cotton Textile Industry in Rajasthan. The 
cement factory at Lakheri also pays bonus regularly upto about 3 months' 
wages, has more generous leave rules and liberal system of gratuity. 
Moreover at least three of the units of the industry which can be called 
margina 1 , are paying lower wages than those obtaining in Government 


1. Rajisthan Rajpatra Extraodinary dated June 2, 1956 p. 155 

2. F. Dept, order No F. 7 (1)-R(51 dated 11. t. 51, Rajasthan Gazette Jan 13, 
page 745 

3. Information supplied by the Lakheri Cement works. 
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and non-government factories. It should be stated here that although 
Government are running certain industrial concerns, they are running 
them, without a profit motive 1 and it is, therefore, not fair to compare 
the conditions of work and wages in Governmet with those in private 
industry, which is run on a purely profit motive. However, where 
Government are entering the field of competitive industry, such as sugar 
mill or a ginning and pressing factory there is no excuse what soever for 
paying wages lower than what may be considered necessary for the 
minimum needs of labour. At the same time as one of the witnesses 
connected with the industry stated “On the administrative side of the 
Government if the wages are increased, it will affect the tax-payers 
only, but in the profit making concerns like cotton ginning factories 
etc., a lead should come from the Government”. ** 

** It is relevant to quote here from “Report of the Committee on 
Fair Wages” which says on page 15 that the capacity of the industry to 
pay should therefore, he assessed by the Wage Board. In the light of this 
very consideration, the Wage Board should also be charged with the duty 
of seeing that ttre fair wages so fixed for any particular industry are 
not very much out of line with wages in other industries in that 
region. Wide disparities would inevitably lead to movemeut of labour 
and cousequent industrial unrest not only in the industry concerned 
but in other Industries. It will also not be out of place to mention here 
that cotton ginning has been treated as monopoly business by the :Govern- 
ment and any one trying to operate a cotton ginning factory within the area 
will have to pay an exorbitant sum by way of royalty which sometimes 
amounts to 20 to 30% of the ginning charges. Besides this, being a seaso¬ 
nal job and the employees of these concerns have to earn and often hoard 
for the rest of the , season when they will be out of employment, special 
note should be taken of the figures as paid in the ginning factory. 

1 All figures given in the table are for industries run by Govt, on 
profit basis—D. S. Dhadha, G. B. Singh, 



CHAPTER V 

WORKERS’ REMUNERATION 


WAGE POLICY 

The authors of the First Five-Year Plan have clearly indicated the pri¬ 
nciples which should govern the construction of the wage structure of the 
country. The Plan says : “Concerning the wage policy which should 
guide the Wage Boards or Tribunals, the principle should be to reduce 
disparities of income, The worker must have his due share in the national 
income, and the standardisation of wages should be accelerated and 
extended.” 1 2 

In the Draft of the Second Five-Year Plan, it has heen stated as 
follows :* 

“A developing economy calls for a wage policy which erasures rising 
real wages for workers. Such a policy can only be based on increasing 
productivity, accompanied by firm assurance to the labour that equitable 
share will accrue to it. It is necessary to examine whether the existing 
system of determining wages so as not to affect marginal units should 
not be changed so as to take into account the working of average units 
as the basis of wage fixation”. 

On 21st December, 1954, the Lok Sabha unanimously adopted a 
Resolution by which the establishment of a socialstic pattern of society 
has been accepted as the objective of State policy, with the consent and 
concurrence of all political parties in the country. This objective has 
been adopted, not as a mere ideal, nor as a dream which may be realised 
in the distant future; it has been adopted with the full determination that 
the achievement of the ideal should not be unnecessarily postponed and that 
all energies of the State and its citizens should be harnessed on demorratic 
lines with the sole object of accelerating the establishment of the socialistic 
pattern of society. In this connection, Mr. Justice Gajendragadkar has 
quoted with approval the following observations 3 made by Prof. R. H. 
Tawney in his book on 1 Equality,' “Whatever conclusion may be drawn 
from the history of the last decade, one, atleast, is indisputable. It is that 
democracy is unstable as a political system, as long as it remains as a 

1, The First Five-year plan, planning Commission, Gevernment of India (.1952). 
page 120, 

2. Second Five-Year plan-A Draft outline (February, 1956) page 173, 
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political system and nothing more, instead of being, as it should be, not 
only a form of Government, but a type of Society, and a manner of life 
which is in harmony with that type.’’ 4 It is against this background that we 
should proceed to determine the wage structure of the cotton textile industry 
in Rajasthan. 

The Fair Wages Committee, in dealing with the question of wages, 
came to the conclusion that “a minimum wage must provide not merely 
for the bare sustenance of life but for the preservation of the efficiency 
of the worker. For this purpose, the minimum wage must also provide 
for some measure of education, medical requirements, and amenities.” 5 
As pointed out by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in the case of Bucking¬ 
ham & Carnatic Company Ltd., and its Workmen, “This is the minimum 
which he (an industrial worker) must have, irrespective of the capacity 
of the industry or of his employer to pay (italics ours'. Thus, the 
floor! level of wages is to be determined, keeping in view those considerat¬ 
ions. The upper limit of wages must be set by what may be called the 
capacity of the industry to pay, and not a particular unit thereof, but 
on the industry-cum-region basis. 

Between these two limits, fair wage may be determined according 
to the Fair Wages Committee’s report, on the following factors:— 

1. Productivity of labour; 

2. The prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occupations 
in the same or neighbouring localities; 

3. The level of national income and its distribution; and 

4. The place of industry in the economy of the country.” 6 

The Labour Appellate Tribunal has accepted this principle and 
proceeded on its basis to determine the question of wages in the case 
referred to above, 7 The Labour Appellate Tribunal has also observed 
in another case as follows: 8 


4. Equality, Allen and Unwin, 1952 (,Rev, Edn.) pp, 15-16. 

5, Report of the Committee on Fair Wgea(l954) page 8 

6. Labour Appeal Cases, October, 1959, pp. 509-10. 

7, Ibid, page 509. 

8< Labour Law Journal (March 1955) page 33 2, 
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It is, therefore, our view that, in the ultimate analysis, what we are 
required to ascertain as a first step is a fair total emolument for the lowest- 
paid workman consisting of his basic wage and dearness allowance; in 
elfect the workman’s pay packet. In the present circumstances, it matters 
little whether the basic wage is increased and his dearness allowance 
reduced; he is concerned with his total emoluments; and as we have said 
before, his other benefits like provident fund, retrenchment relief and State 
Insurance are all calculated on basic wages plus dearness allowance.” 
(Labour Appellate Tribunal of India, Appeal No. 103 of 1953, in the 
case of Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay versus the Millowners 
Association, Bombay.) 

Keeping the above consideration firmly in mind, we now proceed 
to determine the minimum pay packet for the least-skilled operative 
employed in the Rajasthan cotton textile industry. 

THE PAY PACKET. 

In the absence of any scientifically conducted family budget study, 
either by a Government department or private agency, such as a depart¬ 
ment of a university, in ascertaining the content of the pay packet, and in 
determining its value in terms of goods and services, we had to rely on 
the hypothetical minimum budgets submitted to us by the parties, evidence 
tendered before us by the representatives of the mills and unions, the 
evidence given by individual workers chosen at random from the muster- 
rolls of the various mills, figures obtained from the workers’ cooperative 
society in the Jaipur mills, published data for other industrial centres in 
the country, estimates based on tho first-hand experience of conditions in 
Rajasthan of some senior officials, the extensive and varied experience of 
one of us in conducting family living studies and compiling cost of living 
index numbers in the country, the advice given by the Director, Nutritional 
Research Laboratories, Coonoor, study of jail diets in Rajasthan 5 , the 
evidence tendered by the Statistician, Labour Bureau, Government of 
India, etc. The estimates of the cost of the minimum budgets furnished 
to us by various individuals vary from Rs. 48/- to Rs. 92/- per month. A 
selection from these budgets is published in Appendix XI. 

The minimum budget of the least-skilled worker which we have finally 
evolved is within the framework of the definition of a ‘minimum wage’ 
given by the Fair Wages Committee, and its value, at the prevailing retail 
prices 9 10 in Jaipur during 1955, comes to Rs. 65/-. This budget has been 

9. Rajasthan JailManual—page l‘fS-164 

10, Average of retail prices of articles of common consumtion among the woiking 
classes from July 1955 to January 1956, collected by the office of the Labour 
Commissioner, Rajasthan. 
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examined by the Director, Nutritional Research Laboratories, Coonoor, 
and adjusted in the light of his comments, which were as follows: — 

As a minimum budget, it is not ill-balanced and not quite inadequate. 
The inadequacy, if there is any, would particularly lie in the supply of 
calories, I am not quite conversant with the duties of a cotton mill worker 
and I am unable to decide whether these duties would fall in the realm of 
‘moderate’ or ‘heavy’ work. I am assuming that most of the cotton mill 
workers would engage in ‘moderate’ work. Even with this assumption, 
the calorific value of a diet is, in my opinion, not adequate. An increase 
of about 200 calories would be advisable. This should be obtained by an 
increase in the amount of cereals or vegetable oil. The other considera¬ 
tion which 1 should bring to your notice is that vitamin ‘A* value of the 
diet would be adequate only if the mill workers consume a fair amount of 
green, leafy vegetable in their diet, because the most important source in 
Indian vegetable dietaries of viramin'A' is in the form of pro-vitamine, 
viz., carotene, which is abundant in green, leafy vegetables. In other 
respects, the nutrient content of the diet appears to be satisfactory.” To 
meet his obejction regarding the inadequacy of calorific contents, an addi¬ 
tion of five seers of coarse cereals and half a seer in vegetable oil has 
been made. 

The following is the average minimum budget as finally evolved and 
which we consider to be a suitable minimum budget for the cotton mill 
worker in Rajasthan. 

Minimum Family Budget of a Family, consisting of 3 consumption 
units, of a Cotton Textile Mill Worker in Rajasthan, 


1. FOOD 

1 Wheat 

25 

srs 

0-5-1 per sr. 

Rs.As.Ps. 

7-15-1 

2. Barley 

30 

if 

0-3-3 

6- 1-6 

3. Gram 

10 

ft 

0-3 6 

2- 3-0 

4. Pulses 

5 

ft 

0-5-7 

1-11*11 

5. Mutton 

2 

ff 

1-4-2 

2- 8-4 

6. Milk 

n 

it 

0-8-1 

3-12-8 

7. Oils 

2k 

ft 

1-3 8 

3- 1-2 

8. Ghee (including 

14 

n 

3-2-0 

4-11-0 

vegetable oil 

9. Vegetables 

li 

it 

0-4-9 

3-4-3 

10 Spices 




1-4-0 
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1. FOOD 

11. Gur 3 , 0*6-0 

12. Sugar l| ». 0-12-9 

13. Grinding Charges 

II. FUEL LIGHTING 

1. Firewood & Charcoal 4-0-0 

(including Kerosene) 

III. R2NT 4-8-0 

IV. CLOTHING & FOOTWEAR 8-0-0 

V. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Bins, Matchbox & pan 

2. Hair Cutting 

3. Soap & Toilet 

4. Subscription to the Union 

5. Tea consumed in mills 

6. Education 

7. Medicine 

In view of the remarks of the nutritional expert quoted by us, it is 
unnecessary to discuss in detail the adequacy or inadequacy of the various 
items included in the food group. The only comment which seems nece¬ 
ssary, in the context of the remarks, is in regard to the expenditure 
permitted on vegetables and mutton. From such information as we have 
been able to obtain, it would appear that the bulk, or about 75%, of the 
cotton mill workers in Rajasthan are vegetarians. Even so. we have 
allowed two seers of mutton per month for its high protein value. Those 
who do not spend this amount on mutton may spend it on vegatables or 
fats, in addition to the amount already shown in the budget. In regard to 
cereals included in the budget, the representatives of labour on the Commi. 
ttee have urged that, in some centres, only wheat and not the coarser grains 
are consumed and that since wheat is more expensive than the coarser 
grains, the cost of the budget will be higher. This criticism has a great 


2 - 0.0 
1 . 0 0 
1-120 
0 40 
1 10 0 
1 00 

1 0 0 8 10-0 
Total. 65-0-0 


Rs.As.Ps. 

1 - 2-0 
1-3-2 
1 - 0-0 
39-14-1 
say 39-14-0 
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deal of substance in it, because already, the workman's diet is meagre and 
he cannot be expected to change his age-long habits in regard to his staple. 
However, it must be remembered that this is a minimum budget for the 
whole of Rajasthan, and further that, according to the nutritional expert, 
jvheat and the coarser grains have very nearly the same food—value. 
Moreover, we have found that in some centres of the industry, the workers 
also use, apart from wheat, a mixture of wheat and barley, called ‘Guji* 
and wheat, barley and gram, called ‘Bejhad’. 

According to the nutritional expert, there will be a deficiency of vita¬ 
min ‘A’ in the budget if the vegetables consumed are other than leafy 
vegetables. We have no precise information as to the type of vegetables 
consumed, but since leafy vegetables are probably the cheapest available in 
the market in Rajasthan, and the tendency among the workers is to buy 
whatever is cheap, it may be presumed that consumption of leafy vegetables 
is general. If, owing to ignorance, or some other reason, the workers are 
not consuming leafy vegetables, this is a matter which should be looked 
into by the Welfare Department of the Government for guiding the workers 
on the subject. 

HOUSE RENT 

In the chapter on Housing & house rents, we have given detailed 
information regarding the prevailing house rents at various centres, and 
commented upon the shortage of housing and the unsatisfactory housing 
conditions generally of cotton mill workers. We have allowed Rs. 4/8/— 
par month as house rent, although, at present, at some places where the 
employer has provided housing to a certain percentage of the employees, 
the rent is both appreciably higher and appreciably lower than this figure. 
In proposing the figure of Rs. 4/8/- per month, we have been guided by 
the fact that in the principal centres of the industry, the Government of 
Rajasthan is constructing houses for workers, for which it is expected 
that a rent of Rs. 4/- to Rs. 5/- per month may be charged. This is our 
main justification for the figure which we have proposed. 

SIZE OF THE FAMILY. 

We have already stated that we have evolved a minimum budget 
within the framework of the definition given by the Fair Wages Commi¬ 
ttee, This Committee recommended that a minimum budget should be 
based on the requirements of a family consisting of 3 consumption units 
and one earner, 1 The Pay Commission also fixed the basic wage of 

1. Repoitof the Commute oa Fair Wagen (1954) page 17, 
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Rs, 30/* per month for a family of 3 consumption units 1 2 . The Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee and the Rau Court of Enquiry have 
taken an average family to consist of worker, his wife and two children; of 
these, only one adult is taken as earner. 8 

The family budget enquiry made by the Director of Cost of Living 
Index Numbers Scheme of the Government of India, in Ajmer, during 
1943-44, showed that in an average family of an industrial worker, there 
were 5.18 persons which comes to 3.99 consumption units, and in such a 
family, on an average, there were 1.16 earners. 3 4 * On the basis of this 
data, the Minimum Wages Committee for cotton textile mills in Ajmer 
state, for fixing a minimum wage in the cotton mill industry, has assumed 
a family consisting of 3.4 consumption units to one earner, and made their 
recommendations accordingly/ 

In our oral examination of the representatives of the employers and 
the unions, we got extremely varying replies to the question as to how 
many consumption units should be taken for framing the minimum 
budget. The Jaipur mills and the Sadul Textiles Ltd*, Sri Ganganagar, 
agreed that 3 consumption units per earner should be taken, while the 
management of the Pali mills stated that 2.5 units per earner should be 
taken, although the minimum budget which they submitted was based on 
3 consumption units. The management of the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd ., 
Bhilwara, has suggested 3 consumption units for 2 earners, or 1.5 con¬ 
sumption units per earner. The unions of workers and clerks, on the other 
hand, wanted 4.5 consumption units per earner. 

During our discussions in the Committee, one of the representatives 
of the employers doubted whether the Fair Wages Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations, namely, 3 consumption units and one earner, was applicable to 
Rajasthan, since the data on which the Fair Wages Committee came to 
this conclusion, did not contain information on any Rajasthan centre, 
although it did contain information on Ajmer and Beawar, which, 
politically, are so far not in the State of Rajasthan. On the other hand, 
the representatives of labour, who are members of the Committee, thought 


1. Induitriai Awards in India -An Analysis (1951) page 24, 

* 

2. Report of the Minimum wages Committee for Cotton Textile Mills in Ajmer 

State (1952) page 4. 

3. India Labour Year Book, 1949-50, pp. 492-93, 

4. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Cotton Textile Mill in Ajmer 

State (1952) Page 4. 
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that for considering the minimum needs of a family, the number of con¬ 
sumption units should be taken an revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry 
conducted by the Government of India in Ajmer and Beawar. 

We have already referred to the handicap from which we have suffer¬ 
ed owing to lack of any scientifically conducted family budget studies in 
Rajasthan, in the absence of which we have, naturally, had to rely on the 
data collected in other parts of the country, and on the evidence received. 
The statistician of the Government of India, Labour Bureau, whom we 
invited as an expert witness on cost of living, assured us that although 
the ideal would be to proceed on the basis of the data collected for the 
centres in Rajasthan, no great harm would ensue from accepting the Fair 
Wages Committee’s Formula- In fact, in most parts of the country, 
the Industrial Tribunals, etc., have proceeded on the basis of the formula 
of this Committee, We feel that the ends of justice will not be defeated 
by our accepting this formula for purposes of calculating the minimum 
needs of a cotton mill worker’s family in Rajasthan. We have, accord¬ 
ingly, proceeded on this basis. 

The figure of Rs. 65/- which we have arrived at as representing the 
minimum needs of a family of 3 consumption units, is higher than the 
prevailing rates of earnings in Rajasthan. However, we have applied an 
indirect test to verify whether this figure is correct. This test is as 
follows : — 

Relation between the present prices of important articles of 
food consumption in the cities of Bombay and Jaipur (Rajas¬ 
than) and between the present minimum pay packet in the 
former, and the proposed pay packet for Rajasthan. 

It will be seen from the table in Appendix XII, in which the compara¬ 
tive prices of food articles in Bombay and Jaipur for the month of March, 
1956 have been given, that while some articles of food are cheaper at 
Jaipur than at Bombay, others are more expensive than in Bombay. The 
statement of comparative prices is not a weighted index number and it 
is not possible to say from it precisely as to what will be the relative 
costliness or expensiveness as between Bombay and Jaipur. However 
taking a few important staple articles of food, such as wheat, jowar and 
bajra, it will be seen that the prices in Jaipur are about 65 to 70 percent 
of those in Bombay City, while in some cases, such as milk and mutton, 
they are only half of those in Bombay. It will not be very unsafe to 
guess, if one were to conclude on the basis of these figures, that the cost 
of living in Jaipur is about two-thirds of Bombay. It follows, therefore. 
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that the money value of the pay packet of the least skilled worker should 
be in the proportion of two-thirds of the pay packet of the least-skilled 
operative in Bombay City. 

PRE-WAR BUDGET FOR RAJASTHAN AND ITS COST. 

For Rajasthan, there is neither a cost of living index number on a 
pre-war base, nor any correct and reliable information regarding family 
budgets, prices of articles of daily consumption for the pre-war period, 
etc. In view of this, we had initially abandoned the idea of trying to frame 
any pre-war budget, and had intended to proceed on the basis of deter¬ 
mining only the pay packet required at the current level of prices. 
However, during the concluding stages of our enquiry, certain data be¬ 
came available, particularly those published in the Minimum Wages 
Committee’s report for the State of Ajmer,and we have, therefore, attempt¬ 
ed in the paragraph below to frame a pre-war budget for Rajasthan. It 
should be emphasised that the estimates framed below, not being broad 
based on any scientifically collected data, must be regarded as being 
purely tentative. For pur poses of estimating the cost of a pre -war mini¬ 
mum budget, the following sources of information have been availed of 

(a) Data given in the Minimum Wages Committee’s report in 
Ajmer State (1953). 

(b) Price data given by the Textile Labour Union, Pali, in their 
memorandum in reply to the Committee’s questionnaire, and 

(c) Information regarding retail prices of articles of common consum¬ 
ption, supplied at our request by the District Collectors in 
Rajasthan. 


On the basis of the above, the cost of the minimum budget 1 of a 
family of a cotton mill worker consisting of 3 consumption units at pre¬ 
war prices in Rajasthan, may be estimated to be as follows : 


Food 

Quantity 

Price 

Cost 

Sources of data 
regarding pre¬ 
war prices 

1. Wheat 

25 srs. 

4/8 per md. 

2 13 0 

Reply of Textile La¬ 
bour Union, Pali. 

1, The items and quantities 

in this budget 

are those evolved by the Committee 


for ascertaining the pay packet at the 1955 price level. This excludes mutton, 
because of unavailability of pre-war price data. 
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Food 

Quantity 

Price 


Cost 

Source of data 
regarding pre¬ 
war prices. 

2. 

Barley 

30 „ 

3/2 Srs. 

2 

5 

6 

Ajmer prices. 1 

3. 

Gram 

10 „ 

4/- „ 

1 

0 

0 

Reply of Textile 

Labour Union, Pali. 

4. 

Pulses 

5 >, 

5h „ 

C 

10 

0 

Ajmer prices. 1 

5. 

Mutton 

2 „ 






6. 

Milk 

7h 

-12 /- per sr. 

0 

15 

0 

Replies from 

Collectors. 

7. 

Til oil 

2£ „ 

•76/- „ 

0 

15 

0 

Ajmer prices. 1 

8. 

Ghee 

1* „ 


2 

4 

0 

Replies from 

Collectors, 

9. 

Vegetables 

11 „ 



0 

0 


10. 

Spices 



0 

3 

0 


11. 

Gur 

3 

- 121 - „ 

0 

6 

0 

Ajmer prices. 1 

12. 

Sugar 

ll » 

■76/- „ 

0 

9 

0 

Reply of Textile 
Labour Union. Pali. 

13. 

Grinding Charges 


0 

4 

0 






13 

4 

6 

Say Rs. 13/- 


Thus, the monthly cost of food items, at pre-war prices, for one 
consumption unit comes to about Rs. 4/-, which, as compared to the cost 
worked out by the various committees and industrial tribunals for other 
cotton mill centres of India, is the lowest except for Ajmer, as will be 
seen from the figures given below ;— 


Monthly cost of a balanced diet at pre-war 


PRICES FOR 1 CONSUMPTION UNIT 


1. Madras * 

2. Bombay a 

3. Ahmedabad * 

4. Sholapur 1 


Rs, 5/8/0 
Rs. 7/8/0 
Rs. 7/8/0 
Rs. 7/8/0 


1. Quoted by the Minimum Wage* Committee for Ajmer State p. 7. 

2. Quoted by the Minimum Wage* Committee for Ajmer State, page 7. 
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5. 

Kanpur 1 2 

Rs. 6/3/0 

6. 

Agra 1 

Rs. 5/8/3 

7. 

Benaras 1 

Rs. 5/14/1 

8. 

U. P. L. E. C’s Report 1 

Rs. 6/0/0 

9. 

Famine Commission’s Report 3 

Rs. 5/0/0 

lO- 

Dr. Akroyd's estimate 3 

Rs. 4/- to 6/- 

ll. 

Minimum Wages Committee Report for 

Ajmer State 4 5 6 

Rs. 3/8/6 


The figure given in the pre-war budget for the food group is slightly 


more than that for Ajmer, but, as is clear from the report of the Minimum 
Wages Committee, the budget prepared by that centre is absolutely the 
minimum, and not the minimum in the context of the observations of the 
Fair Wages Committee. This accounts for the slight difference between 
the figures for Rajasthan and for Ajmer. The Minimum Wages Commi- 
ttee for cotton textile woikers in Ajmer has stated that,“For the calculation 
of a minimum wage at pre-war prices, a comparatively poor diet may be 
recommended for cotton textile labourers, so that the minimum wage thus 
calculated may be acceptable to all concerned. For this purpose, much 
against our desire, we have increased the monthly intake of cereals at the 
cost of such protective foods as milk and ghee, reduced the monthly consu¬ 
mption of vegetables and substituted gur for sugar. We are not un-cons- 
cious of the fact that poor diet like the one recommended by us will not 
markedly diminish the incidence of preventive diseases- As things stand 
at present, we feel that the question of a well balanced diet can only arise 
after these workers have been assured of the minimum quantity of food 
(irrespective of quality) to maintain them physically fit for continuous 
work in factories” 5 

CLOTHING 

The monthly cost on clothing and footwear, per consumption unit, 
at pre-war prices, worked out for different centres in India, is as follows; 6 

1. U. P, Labour Enquiry Committee Report, Voll I, pp. 86-87. 

2, Famine Inquiry Commistion, Final Report, page 111 

3. W. R, Akroyd—Nutrition, page 18. 

4, Report of the Minimum Wage Committee for Ajmer Stete, page 7. 

5. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for the cotton Mill Industry in 
Ajmer State, pp. 6-7, 

6, Ibid, page 8. 
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1 . 

Madras 

Rs. 

1-10-8 

2. 

Bombay 

Rs, 

1- 4-0 

3. 

Ahmedabad 

Rs. 

1- 1-0 

4. 

Sholapur 

Rs. 

1- 3-0 

5. 

Ajmer Report 

Rs. 

1- 1-0 


It appears from the above table that, according to the estimate of 
monthly cost on clothing and footwear at pre-war prices worked out for 
different cotton mill centres in India, the cost on this item varies from 
Rs. 1-1-0 to Rs. 1-10-8 per consumption unit. Taking the minimum 
figure of Rs. 1-1-0 per unit, as has been done by the Minimum Wages 
Committee for Ajmer State, the cost on this group comes to Rs. 3*3-0 
per month. This estimate may be slightly on the higher side, considering 
the present index of cotton manufactures as compared to pre-war, but 
here, again, for lack of precise data, we cannot do better than to accept 
this assumption. 

FUEL AND LIGHTING 

In the Minimum Wages Committee’s Report for the cotton textile 
industry in Ajmer State, -/8/* per consumption unit, per month, has 
been taken as the cost on this group 1 Therefore, accepting this figure 
for Rajasthan, the cost on 3 consumption units will be Rs- 1/8/- per 
month. 

RENT 

The Ajmer Minimum Wages Committee’ Report has made no pro¬ 
vision for rent, on the grouud that some of the workers come from 
villages, where they have their own homes.® No estimates of the cost 
of a budget can, however, be complete unless some provision is made for 
rent, even if the workers live in their homes in the villages— which is 
not always the case — and have to bear some capital expenditure on 
account of the erection of the house and its maintenance and repair. The 
data which are available regarding pre-war budgets show that, in every 
other centre, some provision for rent has been made. We shall not, 
therefore, be wrong in assuming that, so far as the Rajasthan centres 
are concerned, the pre-war rent would have been in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 21- per month. 


1* Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for the cotton mill industry io 
Ajmer State, page 8. 

2. Ibid, page 5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


In the Minimum Wages Committee’s report in Ajmer State, provision 
has been made for -/8/- 1 2 3 4 per cousumption unit, per month, for the items 
of expenditure, such as betel, tobacco, biri, shaving and hair*cutting, 
soap etc., which seems definitely on the lower side, considering the 
figures of expenditure on the miscellaneous group at other centres of the 
industry for which pre-war minimum budgets are available. Since the 
budget framed on current price level includes also the expenditure on tea 
consumed in the mill, it may be correct to assume that the pre-war cost of 
this group, far a family of 3 consumption units, would have been in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 3/- per month. 

Thus, the group of figures of expenditure of a familly of 3 consump¬ 
tion units may be estimated as follows : 


Food 

Rs, 

13-4—6 

Clothing 

Rs. 

3—3—0, 

Rent 

Rs. 

o 

t 

o 

i 

CM 

Fuel & Lighting 

Fs. 

1-8-0 

Miscellaneous 

Rs. 

3—0—0 


22-15-6 
Say Rs, 23/— 

In the table below would be found figures showing the minimum 
cost of a family of a cotton mill worker, consisting of 3 consumption units 
during the pre-war period, as ascertained by various labour tribunals and 
enquiry committees 


1. Central Pay Commission* 

2. U. P. Labour Enquiry Committee* 

3. Rau court of Enquiry* 

4. Dr. R. K. Mukherjee’s estimate* 

5. Madras 5 6 

6. Ahmedabad 5 

7. Bombay 5 

8. Sholapui 5 

9. Ajmer® 


Rs. 30/- per month 

Rs. 30/- 

Rs. 35/- 

Rs. 30/13/- 

Rs, 26/- 

Rs. 28/- 

Rs. 30/- 

Rs. 26/- 

Rs. 19/- „ 

(For 3’4 consumption units) 


1. Ibid, page 8. 

2. Central Pay Commission Report, page 13. 

3. U, P. lahour Enquiry Cammittee Report, pp, 101-102 

4. Dr. R. K, Mukherji-Indian forking Class (Lst Ed) p, 172 

5. Dr. Raghuraj Singh-The Movement of Industrial Wage in India, page 53, 

6. Report of the Minimum wages Committee for cotton mill workers in Ajmer 
State, page 9, 
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It should be made clear that the items included in the above budget 
exclude education and medicine, which, according to the Fair Wages 
Committee should be included in the budget to be framed for estimating 
the minimum wage. We have done so in order to fall in line with pre-war 
estimates of minimum budgets in other centres of the industry. 

It will appear, therefore, from the above discussion that, while the 
cost of pre-war minimum budget in Rajasthan would have been about 
Rs. 23/-, its present cost with the addition of allowance being made for 
the expenditure on medicine and education is Rs. 65/- per month, which 
is 2.8 times as compared to the pre—war level.’ 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

Since in most centres of the industry, the wage structure consists 
of two components, namely, a minimum wage and a dearness allowance, it 
is necessary to fall in line with such centres and spit the pay packet into 
two components. During the oral examination of witnesses, it appeared 
that both representatives of labour and capital wanted this seemingly 
artificial division to continue. Therefore, we have to decide as to what 
these components of the wage structure are to be. 

In countries of the West, when the cost of living goes up, the trade 
unions demand additions to the wage structure to compensate them for the 
increase in the cost of living. Such compensation is not kept distinct 
from the basic wage structure, but is generally incorporated in it, except 
in certain cases where distinct sliding scales are based on the changes in 
the cost of living index number. In India, on the other hand, since the 
outbreak of the first World War, the practice of paying dearness allowance 
separately from the basic wage structure has come into existence. During 
the second World War, demands for dearness allowance were more 
common and insistent, both in Bombay and Ahmedabad, as well as in 
other centres of the textile mills. Towards the close of the war and dur¬ 
ing the immediate post war years, grant of an adequate dearness allowance 
was frequently an issue brought before labour judiciaries of the country, 
who have, from time to time, discussed it threadbare. 

The system of dearness allowance generally recommended by adjudi¬ 
cators may be classified into two broad categories i 1 

1. Those not linked to cost of living index numbers. 

2. Those linked to cost of living index numbers, 
li Industrial Awards in India-an analysis, P p, 31*34 
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Under the first category may be mentioned the dearness allowance 
being paid to workers in any of the industries of West Bengal and soma 
of the small-scale industries in other States, Here, the system is to pay 
the dearness allowance at a flat rate, unconnected with the changes in 
the cost of living index number, and this is also so in the case of the 
operatives of the cotton mill industry in that State. A variant of this 
system, whereby the dearness allowance paid is varied according to income 
groups is also in force. This is generally on the lines of the formula re¬ 
commended by the Central Pay Commission. 

Under the second category, .three schemes of regulation of dearness 
allowance may be mentioned, namely •} 

(a) Flat rate of dearness allowance, irrespective of income group; 

(b) Dearness allowance linked to cost of living index numbers, on a 
scale graded according to income groups. 

(c) Dearnese allowance linked to the cost of living index numbers, 
but at rates diminishing as the index rises. 

(a) Is typical of the method generally followed by the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madya Pradesh, Madya Bharat and the 
South, According to it, a certain rate of allowance is fixed for the rise 
of every point above the index number for the base period. This has 
the affect of giving the same quantum of dearness allowance to all workers, 
irrespective of their income, which results in the grant of a higher 
proportion of the wage as dearness allowance to workers in the lower 
wage brackets. 

Speaking generally, two main considerations have governed the 
grant of dearness allowance, namely, (1) the extent of neutralisation 
aimed at; and (11) the capacity of the industry to bear the financial 
burden. The former is generally dependent on the latter. In regard 
to the subject of neutralisation, the recommendations of the Central 
Pay Commission in this regard have had a profound influence on 
subsequent adjudications on the subject. The Pay Commission observed 
as follows: 8 “We are of the opinion that for the classes whose pay 
only enables them to live on the marginal level in normal times, the 
allowance must be so fixed as to neutralise the rise in prices. Some 
of the upper grades too will require a measure of relief”. The Fair 

1. Report of the Bank Award commiaaion, July, 1953 PP 59-60. 

2. Report of the Central pay Cmmission (1947) p, 46, 
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Wages Committee, agreeing with this view, recommended that, “For 
the lowest categories of wage-earners the target should obviously be 
compensation to the extent of 100 percent of the increase in the cost 
qf living. For categories above the lowest, a lower rate of compensation 
is justifiable, but the amount of compensation should be based on salary 
scales or slabs”. 1 2 

In the case of the Buckingham & Carnatic Company Limited, versus 
its workers, the Labour Appe’late Tribunal expressed the view* that 
dearness allowance to the extent of cent percent neutralisation of the 
rise in the cost of living cannot be allowed. It would lead to a 
vicious circle and add a fillip to the inflationary spiral. There is also 
no reason why the industrial workers should not make some sacrifice 
like other citizens. It may be stated that the U. P- Labour Enquiry 
Committee of 1946-48 had come to a similar conclusion. The view 
expressed by the U P. Labour Enquiry Committee as also by the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal is arguable, but without wishing to enter 
into a discussion of the subject, on a balance of consideration of the 
facts set out in this chapter, and those in the chapter on the Financial 
Position of the Industry, we are recommending a flat rate of dearness 
allowance which reduces the dispatities between the incomes of the 
lowest paid operatives and higher paid operatives. At present, all average 
units, except one, are paying dearness allowance at a flat rate to all 
their operatives. 

It will be noticed from the table showing the minimum wage and 
the dearness allowance in various centres that, except for West Bengal, 
where the dearness allowance is on an adhoc basis, in every other centre 
big or small, the quantum of dearness allowance is higher than the 
figure wa have suggested, It will also be seen from the same table that 
centres in Saurashtra, which is a State in which the cotton industry, can 
in many ways bear comparison with that of Rajasthan, in five of the 
six centres, the dearness allowance is either equal or higher than the 
figure which we are recommending. 

In Appendix XIII will be found details regarding the rates of dearness 
allowance in certain centres of the industry based either on a local index 
number or on the index numbers for some neighbouring areas. 


1 Report of the Committee on Fair wage* (I95t)p, 24, 

2 Labour Appeal cases-October, 1952, p p, 519-20, 
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Wa recommend that the pay packet of Ra, 65/- per month, at which 
we have arrived, should be split into two components, namely, a basic 
wage and a dearness allowance. Thus in the case of mills paying a 
a basic wage of Rs, 30/* as in Pali, the dearness allowance would be 
Rs. 35/- and in the case of the other mills, where the basic wage ie 
Rs 26/* it will be Rs. 39/• per month. 


FORMULA FOR LINKING PAY PACKET WITH CHANGES IN THE COST OF 
LIVING INDEX NUMBERS J — 


We have dealt in considerable deta.l with the system of dearness 
allowance adopted in the various cotton mill centres in India. It is clear 
from what has been stated that, in the majority of centres, the pay packet 
does not remain stationary, but is affected from month to month, accord¬ 
ing to the changes in the cost of living index number for the locality 
concerned, or the index number for some other area which has been made 
applicable to it. Owing to the fact that there is no cost of living index 
number at present for a textile centre in Rajasthan, and there may be none 
for another year or two, we are in a difficult position in regard to suggest¬ 
ing how the pay packet should be linked to changes in the cost of living. 
At the samo time we feel that it would bo unfair both to the industry and 
the worker, if the pay packet was to be kept constant, despite changes ui 
the price level. 

We, therefore, suggest the following formula 1 for linking the pay 
packet with the dearness allowance ; — 

On the basis of the average of retail prices in Jaipur, from July’ 55 
to January’ 56, we have arrived at a figure of Rs. 65/* representing tha 
cost of a worker’s family consisting of 3 consumption units. The average 
of the Ajmer working class cost of living index number during the period 
i.e. from July, 55 to January, 56 ou base 19+4 was 14fy * Thus the 
value of the present budget at the 19+4 level of prices would have been 


6 5 X10 0 45 , 4 < Therefore, the rise of 4<3 points in the Ajmer Index re- 

140 

presents a rise in the living cost in the worker’s family of Rs. 18.6 i. e. 
Rs. 65/— 46 4. If 100% neutralisation is to be granted, every 


186 18 6X16 

change of one point in the index will represent Rs.—-v* or - ■■■— „ —- annas. 

40 


40 


1 The employer*’ and employee*’ representatives do not agree with the formula, 
though they agree to the principle of linking of O. A, with a cost of living 
Index number. 

2 Information supplied by the Labour Bureau, Government of India, 
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We are suggesting the adjustment of pay packet in future on the basis of a 

change in the index of 5 points. The money value of this would be 
18’6X16X5 , , , , 

-37 2 annas. If 70% neutralisation is to be granted, the 

money mill be approximately 26 annas or Rs. 1/10/— for 26 days or one 
anna per day for every change of five points in the Ajmer index over 140. 

Since the pay packet of Rs. 65/— is arrived on the price data of 
1955, while it will not be fair to make any downward change in it, until 
the pay packet of Rs. 65/—attained* it is but fair that changes in the 
upward direction may be made on the basis of formula with effect from 
the 1st January 1957- Downward changes if any, required by a fall in 
the index may start whenever the pay packet of Rs. 65/- is reached. 
This question may be reviewed as soon as a scientifically compiled index 
number is established and published for Jaipur, as our proposed pay 
packet is based on Jaipur prices. 

PROGRAMME OF PHASING. 

At present, in what we have called the "average units" of the 
industry in Rajasthan, the pay packet of the least skilled operative varies 
from Rs. 38/8/- in the case of the Jaipur mill to Rs. 58/— in the mill at 
Pali. Thus, in order to attain the minimum pay packet, some of the 
mills will have to make quite a long leeway, and the impact of the burden 
of the additional wages may be considerable. We are not aware of any 
precedent for a Committee or Tribunal having come to the conclusion 
that particular figure represents a minimum wage and yet suggesting that 
the minimum wage should not be paid forthwith. Even so, in view of 
the representations we have received from the representatives of the 
employers regarding the weak financial position of some of the units, we 
feel that the impact of the burden on the industry, as a result of our 
recommendations, should be made more gradual, and the mills given a 
certain amount of time to absorb what may be called the shock. 

As stated already in the chapter on Financial Position of the Industry, 
although we have not been able to estimate precisely for lack of informa¬ 
tion the exact incidence on the wages bills of our recommendations, it 
cannot be more than 2 to 3 percent of the total cost of production of the 
four average units, or 10 to 15 percent of the total wage bills of these 
units. Even so, we would suggest that mills paying a basic wage 
of Rs- 26/- or less should immediately make the basic wage Rs. 
26/- per month, while the mill having a basic wage of Rs. 30/-, i. e., 
the mill at Pali, should increase the dearness allowance to Rs. 32/- imme¬ 
diately on acceptance of our recommendations by Government, both in 
the case of time and piece rated workers. The Mill at Bhilwara, which 
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is at present paying a basic wage of Rs. 26/- and a dearness allowance of 
Rs. 28/* and Rs. 30/- to time and piece rated workers, respectively, plus 
Rs. 2/- as interim allowance, should bring the dearness allowance in all 
cases to Rs. 32/-, thus making a minimum pay packet of Rs. 58/-. Inci¬ 
dentally, it will be remembered that the Industrial Tribunal,Rajasthan, has 
recently awarded dearness allowance of Rs. 32/- per month in the case of 
the clerks of this mill. The Mill at Ganganagar, which, as we have stated 
elsewhere, is paying an unconscionably low wage to the lowest paid cate¬ 
gory of workers, has recently given a uniform rise of Rs. 7/- per worker; 
Rs. 4/- in the basic wage and Rs. 3/- in the dearness allowance, bring¬ 
ing the basic wage to Rs. 24/- and the dearness allowance to Rs. 28/-. 
This mill should immediately raise the basic wage to Rs. 26/- and also 
increase the dearness allowance by Rs. 4/-, bringing it to Rs- 32/-. The 
mill at Pali, because of its strong financial position, and in view of the 
fact that it is a much larger unit than the other units in Rajasthan, should, 
after a period of a year from the date of granting the immediate increment 
which we have proposed, attain the pay packet of Rs. 65/- per month for 
the least skilled worker. The mill at Ganganagar should attain the mini¬ 
mum in two further stages of one year each, in instalments of Rs. 4/- and 
Rs. 3/- each. In regard to the Jaipur mills, in view of the fact that the 
workers have suffered for so many years due to entirely inadequate wagss, 
it should immediately bring up the least-skilled worker from Rs. 38/8 to 
Rs. 58/- wh ich is the proposed rate in Bhilwara, and, in further three 
stages of one year each, by increasing in the dearness allowance by Rs. 3/-, 
Rs. 2/- and Rs. 2A, attain the minimum pay packet of Rs. 65/- for the 
least-skilled worker. 

In regard to the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd. Bhilwara, despite the fact 
that it was started at about the same time as the unit at Pali, for certain 
reasons which are not clear to us, it has not been able to build up any 
reserves or to build up a strong financial position. It is also under-capi¬ 
talised and it appears that it lacks sufficient working finance. Moreover, 
it is a much smaller unit than the one at Pali, nor is it rationalised like 
the one at Ganganagar. On the other hand, it is carrying, so it is alleged 
a much larger complement of workers than necessary. We are anxious 
that as a result of our recommendations, no unit, for whatever reason, 
should bo forced to close down and cause suffering to the workers. Much 
against our wish, therefore, we are suggesting that in the case of the 
Bhilwara mill, the phasiug should be more gradual than at Pali or Ganga¬ 
nagar. This is not likely to affect the competitive position of the Pali 
Mill because even now that mill is paying a higher wage than the mili at 
Bhilwara. The Ganganagar mill, too, being highly rationalised is able to 
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carry a much smaller complement than the mill at Bhilwara , and with the 
advantage of good cotton at its very door, ought to do extremely well in 
the near future. Phasing In the case of Bhilwara should be as shown in 
the table given below. Should the Bhilwara mill, however, expand in the 
near future and have a spindleage of about 25,000, it should be in a 
position to attain the pay packet within three stages, as in Ganganagar. 

In regard to the Mahadev Cotton Mill at Bhilwara, the mill at Kota 
and the mill at Kishangarh, the first has already closed down, the third 
has not yet fully started working nor has it supplied any data, and the one 
at Kota has just started working and is reported to be suffering for lack 
of working capital. Units of this kind are merely a drag on the industry 
and no great harm will ensue if they are allowed to die a natural death or 
go into liquidation, rather than to depress the wage level in the industry in 
Rajasthan, In this connection, the following observations of Lala Shri 
Ram may be of interest: “Side by side with the modernisation and repla¬ 
cement of machinery which should be expedited, we should—if we are to 
bring down costs-eliminate inefficient units and also encourage ( I would 
even say compel ) two and, where possible, three shifts. As regards in¬ 
efficient units, there is little doubt that they are a drag on the country; 
and there should be no hesitation in letting them die a‘ natural death, their 
place being either taken by more efficient units, or their being absorb¬ 
ed in existing efficient ones. The country will gain nothing by shelter 
ing inefficiency”. 1 

These three units may not, even in three stages, be able to attain the 
minimum pay packet of Rs. 65/-. We would, therefore, suggest that in 
their case the phasing should be such that they may attain the minimum 
pay packet in four stages as shown below. Each of these units, however, 
should immediately grant to their workers a substantial increase, namely, 
Rs, 10/- per month. 

We have called the mill at Kota a sub-marginal unit because it has 
restarted working recently, has very old and reconditioned machinery, and, 
it is reported, is suffering from acute shortage of working capital. In the 
event of its being able to obtain the necessary capital and being able to 
run smoothly, it should, as agreed to by the management, endeavour to 
attain the pay packet about the same time as the three other units of 
the industry. 


1. Indian Textile Journal-Centenary vol, pp 24-25. 
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RELIEF TILL ATTAINMENT OF THE PROPOSED PAY PACKET. 

According to the programme of phasing which we have suggested, the 
pay packet of Rs. 65/— will not be attained by several units fora long 
time, after the publication of our Report, unless the mills, because of their 
better trading position, voluntarily agree to accelerate the pace of the 
increase to be granted, which does not seem very likely. The represen¬ 
tatives of labour on the Committee have drawn pointed attention to the 
fact that, at present, in accordance with the law on the subject, there is 
compulsory deduction from the Workers' pay packet on account of Provi¬ 
dent Fund and Employees’ State Insurance Act, which, in the case of the 
least paid operative, would come to nearly Rs. 7/8/— per month. They 
have, therefore, urged that the pay packet should include these amounts. 
Much to our regret, we have not been able to accept this view. Since 
even the minimum amount, which, in our considered opinion, is necessary 
for the maintenance of an average family, will not be immediately avail¬ 
able, we think that such assistance as the employers can give by means of 
providing perquisites ought to be given. In this connection, we feel that 
the employers will be doing a good turn to the workers if they were, 
immediately, to organise Cooperative Stores for their employees, at which 
the worker can buy the requisites of daily consumption, including cloth, at 
wholesale prices, and thus save a few rupees. Already, there is a prece¬ 
dent for this practice in the Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills. As far 
as possible, such stores should be run by a cooperative society of the 
workers, but the employers must find a suitable accommodation and 
godown for the store, as also the necessary furniture, etc. This is a 
constructive welfare activity which must be encouraged both by the 
employers’ and the workers’ representatives, with such assistance as the 
Government can make available, 

OTHER ALLOWANCES 

HOUSE RENT ALLOWANCE 

In their reply to our questionnaire, the unions have asked for a sepa¬ 
rate house rent allowance and a night-shift allowance. Since we have 
already provided for the payment of house rent in the pay packet, we have 
recommended, there seems no justification for recommending a separate 
house rent allowance. 

night-shift allwoance. 

When the working of night shifts was a new feature of the industry, 
in some centres of the industry it was usual to pay a nominal allowaoce 
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to night shift workers, because of the hardship caused to them due to los» 
of normal sleep; but with the compulsory change-over of shifts introduced 
in most centres of the industry, these allowances are not paid any longer. 
The position in regard to the change-over of shifts in the cotton textile 
mills in Rajasthan in summarised below : 

1. MAHARAJA. SHRI UMA5D MILLS LTD..PALI. 

Only in drawing-in department there is change-over of shift every 
month, and in the engineering department, there is weekly change over 
of shift. In the rest of the departments there is no change-over of shifts. 

2. SHRI SADUL TEXTILES LTD., SRI GANGANAGAR. 

Change over of shifts is compulsory in all departments of the mills 
except in the case of general shift, which works only during the day time, 
between 7.30 a.m. to 4 p. m. All workers in the shifts rotate fortnightly, 

3. JAIPUR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS LTD., JAIPUR. 

There is compulsory change-over of shifts in this mill in all depart¬ 
ments, excepting the reeling department, where in the first shift, i.e., 7 a.m. 
to 3.30 p.m,, female workers work throughout the year, and in the second 
shift from 3.30 p.m. to 12 midnight, male workers work throughout the 
year. There are, how ever, a few departments and occupations where work 
is carried out in the first shift only, which is the general shift, and as 
such, change of shifts does not affect them. 

The Mahadev Cotton Mills Ltd., Bhilwata, Machhar Textile Mills 
Ltd., Kota, and Me.var Textile Mills Ltd., Bhiiwara, do not follow any 
system of change over .of shifts in their mills. 

It would appear from the above that in the Rajasthan mills there is 
no uniform practice regarding compulsory change-over of shifts. All mem¬ 
bers of the Committee are of the view that there should be a compulsory 
change-over of shifts in each mill, wherever feasible. The Committee feel 
that while it would not be desirable to recommend any extra allowance for 
night-shift workers, but recommends that they should be paid full wages for 
8 hours, even if they work for hours in the third shift, as is the practice 
in Nagpur, Bombay etc. 

The Chairman and the representatives of labour on theCommittee feel 
that the employers might give to the night-shift workers some refreshment 
such as a cup of tda, at the cost of the mills, at some settled hour during the 
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night, as was being done in the Madurai mills. 1 2 This is .likely to keep the 
workers awake and, therefore, may result in better production. 

INCIDENCE OF ADDITIONAL BURDEN 

The total income of the 4 mills, in the year 1954 from realisations, 
was about Rs. 3,13,89,000/- ‘ and the total wages and salaries bill was 
about Rs. 56,59,000/- or 18% of the total- * 

We bad asked the mills to furnish a table showing the frequency of 
earnings of their operatives, with a view to being able to estimate the 
extent of the burden which would fall on them, as a result of' our recom¬ 
mendations. However, only one unit has submitted such figures* and there 
site published as appendix XIV. There are two aspects of our recommen¬ 
dations which may involve an addition to the wage cost. One is the 
introduction of the standardisation schemes, and the other, the payment of 
the proposed pay packet. As regards the impact of the standardisation 
scheme on the Wage bill of the Pali mills, this should be very little if at 
all, sincp that mill has already adopted a standardisation scheme, more or 
less on the Bombay model, whith we have recommended in its case. 
The mill at Bhilvvara, in whose case we have recommended the introduction 
of a scheme on the basis of a minimum wagecf Rs. 25/-, has already built 
its wage structure on the basis - of the'Tndore scheme.' Therefore, in the 
case of this mill, too, the extent of thd burden, as a result of the introduc¬ 
tion of the standardisation scheme may not be substantial. The Ganganagar 
wage “structure, though unconsciousably low in the case of the lowest paid 
operative, is a fairly reasonable one for the higher occupations, and the only 
additional cost arising out of the introduction of the standardisation 
scheme, will result out of the levelling up of the basic wage from Rs. 24/- 
to Rs. 26/-. In the case of the Jaipur mill, though its basic wage and 
dearnessalToVance are distressingly low, wages for the better paid workers 
namely, semi-skilled and skilled, are not so low as to entail a very big 
burden as a result of the introduction of the standardisation scheme. 

As regards the additional dearness allowance to be paid, the quantum 
of the additional burden will vary from mill to mill, depending on the 
present wage structure, the highest amount being payable by the mill at 
Jaipur, which, as a'lfeady stated, pays a very low wage to the lowest paid 
operative. In the Jaipur mill, however, unlike others, the dearness 


1, Labour Investigation Committee-.Rrport on Conditions of Labour in Cotton 
Mills in India, page 49, 

2, Information supplied by the mill managements, 
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allowance is paid'on a percentage basis- of the basic wage. That being so, 
the additional dearness allowance to be paid- to some of the operatives in 
the better paid occupations may not be as considerable as it would be if 
the case were otherwise. 

Although we have no precise information on which to base an estimate 
on the basis of the data that we have been able to gather, it is clear 
that if the wage bill of the industry is to be raised by 10 to 15 percent as 
a resuft of our recommendations, the impact on the financial position of 
the industry as a whole will not be very severe, because since wages form 
less than 20% of the total cost, as is shown by the statement in: appendix 
XV1I1, a K> to 15 percent increase in wages will mean only about 2 to 3 
percent increase in the total cost of production. In this connection, we must 
state that, firstly two of the units are paying extremely low wages and can¬ 
not continue to do so for any length of time without causing the greatest: 
possible hardship to the workers & thereby inviting discontent and disaster. 
Secondly, it is to be remembered that,as stated already, we anticipate that in 
the next few years,when the Second Five Year Plan will be in operation,the 
country’s economy will be an expansionist one, and there will not be much 
possibility of cloth or yarn prices showing a downward trend. Thirdly, 
at least two of the concerns have the advantage in the purchase of local 
cotton, as compared to othet centres of the industry. Fourthly, all the 
mills have a substantial portion of the local market, and one has even a 
good foreign market, and fifthly, with the coming into operation of the 
New Companies’ Act, which lays down that the managerial remuneration, 
etc., shall not exceed 11% of the net profits (vide sbc. 198 of the Act), 
there should be a considerable saving on this account alone. From the 
information supplied by the mills, it appeals that, at present, the percen¬ 
tage of managerial remuneration is very much in excess of this figure. 
It is possible, also that with the coming into operation of the restraints and 
rigours of the New Companies' Act, in the case of some of the units at any 
rate, there should be savings On account of the tightening of the screws in 
their purchase and sales organisation. Finally, it may be observed that 
speaking generally, in the case of efficient managements, the potential 
power of absorption of higher costs is always substantial- 

in view of these considerations, we have little doubt that the mills 
will be able to bear the additional burden which may result from ,tbe 
recommendat on of the proposed pay packet, and from the introduction 
of the standardisations schemes. Even so, to meet the point of view of 
the employers representatives, the majority of us have agreed tbat, in 
orJi.r to make the impact of the burden gradual, there should be a scheme 
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of phasing the increases. The details of this scheme have already been 
given in this chapter. 

The managements of some mills have been loud in their complaints 
regarding their inability to bear any additional burden of the wage cost, 
and they also hinted that they might have to close down if any additional 
burdens were imposed on them. In our judgment, this is an exceedingly 
pessimistic view to take, because one of the mills was made to give a 
rise from Rs- 22/8/- to Rs. 54/- in the year 1948, in accordance with the 
Sukhadia Award, and no calamitous results followd, and not only so, but 
soon after (1950), this mill, which had a paid up capital of Rs, 12 lacs, 
issued free bonus shares of Rs. 18 lacs. 1 2 This is certainly not an 
indication of financial ruin resulting from a wage increase. Similarly, 
the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, in their Interim Report, 
published in 1937, recommended a wage increase to the tune of 9% in 
Ahmedabad, 11. 9% in Bombay and 14. 3% in Sholapur, in their respe¬ 
ctive wage bills.* This was done at a time when the industry was 
entirely depressed, and was only just emerging out of the terrific world 
depression of the years 1929 onwards. The mills implemented these 
recommendations, and, so far as is known no evil results ensued. Recen¬ 
tly, a Tribunal awarded, at one stroke, a 40% increase in the wagebill 
of the coal industry. The price of coal is controlled while that of cotton 
textiles is not. When the standardisation of wages scheme was introduced 
in Sholapur 3 on behalf of the millowners it was contented:that if the asse¬ 
ssor’s proposal regarding the scheme is accepted, “The whole industry of 
Sholapur will be crushed to the point of extinction”. Since the additional 
cost involved in the scheme wili amount to about 50% of the wage bill in 
1947. It is common knowledge that despite the unhappy position of one 
mill, due to causes well known to the Indian public, the Sholapur industry 
as a whole is going strong. 

In conclusion, we should like to state with all the emphasis at our 
command that the estimate of the pay packet we have arrived at is not 
free from defects, because of the inadequacy of the data available to us. 
In particular, we would like to state that it is based on Jaipur prices 
prevailing during the period June 1955 to January, 1956, for which data 
were readily available. It is possible that prices in other centses in Rajas¬ 
than were lower or higher than in Jaipur. The recent trend of food 
prices in the country is in an upward direction. This is aparent even 


1, Balance Sheet of ths Mewar Textile Mill* Ltd., Bhilwara, for the year 1952. 

2, Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. 1937-38, page 93. 

3, Bombay Govt, Gazette Extraordinary dated 24th Auguat, 1948, page 3907, 
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from a comparison of the prices taken for the calculation of the pay 
packet and those given in appendix XII for Jaipur in March, 1956. 

We have already stated that we have agreed to a programme of 
phasing only in order to avert the possibility of any of the units either 
closing down or threatening to close down, because of the impact of the 
additional burden. We hope, however, that the mills in Rajasthan will 
play the game and accept our recommendations in good faith, as we have 
suggested the programme of phasing on the assumption that, given this 
concession, they will agree to the proposed pay packet, which in fact, 
according to our calculations, is due to the workers immediately. Our 
recommendations, however, should not act as a bar to any acceleration of 
the phasing programme mutually agreed upon by the parties. 



CHAPTER VI 


STANDARDISATION OF WAGES, WORKLOADS AND 

MUSTERS 

Our first term of reference calls upon us to enquire into and report 
on (1) standardisation of occupational nomenclatures in the different 
units of the industry, (2) determining of workload for each occupation, 
•and (3) fixation of wages, and salaries of employees (including manual, 
clerical, supervisory staff) of the cotton textile industry as a whole. 

STANDARDISATION OF WAGES 

In recent years, in several centres of the industry, schemes of 
standardisation of wages have been formulated. Thus, wages have been 
standardised in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madhya Pradesh, Utter Pradesh, 
Madras, Indore (Madya Bharat) etc. The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee has stated that,“A scheme of standai disation of wages is com¬ 
posed of two separate elements. One is what may be called the structure 
of the scheme. This consists chiefly of all the classified and graded lists 
of various occupations, and, in addition, for piece workers, the methods 
and measures of calculating earnings. The other part of the scheme 
consists of the rates put against individual occupations. For time workers, 
the rates represent the wages to be paid for work put in for a standard 
period of time, and for piece workers they are expressed as the money 
payment for standard tasks or pieces of work”. 1 

It is usual under all standardisation schemes, first to arrive at a 
figure of the basic minimum standard wage. This fignie varies from 
place to place being the highest in Bombay, namely, Rs. 30/-; in Ahmeda¬ 
bad the figure is Rs. 28/-, while in Madhya Pradesh and several other 
centres it is Rs. 26/-. 

With a view to proceeding with the formulation of a standardisation 
scheme, we felt that we should reach at an early stage of our enquiry, a 
decision regarding the basic minimum wage to be adopted for the purpose. 
We accordingly, decided by a majority that the basic minimum wage 
should be Rs. 26/- per month. This was absolutely an ad-hoc figure and 
was similar to the weighted average of the basic wage prevailing in the 
four units representing ‘average’ conditions. The workers’ representatives 


I. Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee-Final Report, page 114. 
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were, however, in favour of adopting the minimum basic wage of Rs„ 
30/- instead of Rs. 26/-, on the following, among other grounds : 

1, Wherever revision has been mads, the basic minimum wage has 
been raised to Rs. 30/-, e. g., in Indore and the State of Ajmer. 
This figure may contain an element of dearness allowance, which 
can be determined after further examination. 

2, A higher basic minimum wage might mean a smaller addition to 
the wage cost of the mills by a reduction in the dearness 
allowance. 

3. The general tendency in the country is to revise the minimum 
wage in an upward direction. 

4, By adopting a higher minimum basic wage, the differentials 
between the lowest paid and the highest paid operatives would 
be reduced. 

5. About 40% of the total persons employed in the cotton mills in 
Rajasthan (excluding Ajmer State) are already governed by a 
standardisation scheme based on Rs. 30/- as the minimum 
basic wage* 

6. The Textile mills in the neighbouring state of Ajmer are paying 

Rs. 30/- as the basic minimum wsge. 

The employers’ representatives were, however, opposed to the adop¬ 
tion of Rs. 30/* as the minimum basic wage for purposes of the standardi¬ 
sation scheme for the following reasons : 

1. The committee on an earlier occasion had already recorded that 

the minimum basic wage should be Rs. 26/- only. 

2. From such information as the Chairman had gathered from 
persons like Mr. R. G.: Gokhale of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, he felt that Rs. 26/-, in the context of the conditions 
in Rajasthan, would be the most suitable basic wage to adopt. 

3. Although the Pali mill, which employs about 2500 workers, i. e. 
40% of the total complement of the mills in Rajasthan and 
which can be called one of the ‘average’ units, pays a basic 
wage of Rs. 30/*, three other units are paying basic wages of 
Rs. 22/-, Rs. 24/-and Rs. 26/- respectively. 
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4. A study of the figures of basic wages in all centres of India for 
which such data are available dearly reveals that even important 
centres like Ahmedabad have a basic wage of Rs. 28/- only, 
and that centeres more comparable to Rajasthan, such as those 
in Saurashtra, Sholapur and Khandesh, have a basic wage of 
Rs. 26/- only. 

5. The Mills in Rajasthan are engaged on the manufacture of coarse 
and medium count yarn and cloth, and in the context of this 
consideration, it would not be right to adopt the basic wage for 
centres like Ahmedabad and Bombay, which are mostly engaged 
on finer manufactures. 

6. The basic wage is generally paid only to the lowest category 
of workers, such as sweepers, coolies, doffer boys etc. Higher 
occupations, involving more skill, dexterity, etc., have to be 
remunerated at higher rates, and if the basic Wage is too high, 
the higher categories will naturally get smaller increments, and 
this will result in considerable psychological disturbance among 
the better types of operatives. 

7. In regard to the suggestion that by keeping a higher minimum 
wage, a smaller quantum of dearness allowance at a flat rate to 
employees in all occupations could be granted, the employers, 
representatives stated that they preferred a lower basic minimum 
wage, as this would affect fixation of differentials for other 
semi-skilled and skilled categories of workers, which is likely 
to be affected adversely in case the miuimum basic wage is 
fixed higher. 

Since the employees’ representatives are anxious for reasons which 
thev have recorded, that Rs. 30/- should be the minimum basic wage, the 
employers’ representatives agresd that there may be two standardisation 
schemes based on a minimum of Rs. 30/- and Rs. 26/- respectively, the 
former to apply to the mill which is, at present, paying a basic wage of 
Rs, 30/-. In regard to the rest of the mills, the standardisation scheme 
on the basis of a minimum wage of Rs. 26/- should be made applicable. 

On a balance of consideration of the view points of the employees’ 
and the employers’ representatives, and on the understanding that fixation 
of a lower basic minimum wage for purposes of standardisation will not 
affect the pay packet which has been worked out, namely, Rs. 65/-, the 
Chairman is of the view that in the circumstances at present prevailing in 
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Rajasthan, tha most satisfactory solution of the problem will be to 
introduce two standardisation schemes, one based on a minimum of 
Rs 26/- and the other on a minimum of Rs. 30/-. The latter should 
apply to the mill which has a minimum basic wage of Rs- 30/-, and the 
other to mills having, at present, a minimum basic wage of Rs. 26/- 
and below. 


This view had also the support of Mr. G. N. Vaidya, a 1 technician 
who was consulted in Bombay. 


The Chairman appointed a sub-committee consiting of one cf the 
employers’ representatives and a representative of the employees, to evolve 
an agreed standardisation scheme in consultation with technicians in 
Bombay. The employers' representative, however, failed to come to 
Bombay because of certain difficulties,& the sub-committedid not function. 
However, the Chairman, accompanied by the representative of labour, 
took the opportunity of having certain discussions on the subject with 
technicians in Bombay, and certain conclusions were arrived at. Later, 
one of the employer’s representatives,who was a member of the sub-commi¬ 
ttee, sent to the committee, for their consideration, a standardisation 
scheme which he bad evolved on the basis of similar schemes in the various 
centres cf the country. This scheme was discussed by the committee, but 
the employees’ representatives found it unacceptable. This schome was 
also sent by the Chairman to the technicians in Bombay, and to Mr. R. G. 
Gokhale of the Bombay Millowners' Association, for examination. Mr. 
Gokhale, after consulting the technicians, informed the Chairman that 
his suggestion would be that, for Rajasthan the model of the Sholapur 
scheme should be followed. Later, the committee discussed the available 
material on this subject, including the scheme prepared by odb of the re¬ 
presentatives of the employers. At first, there was a complete deadlock 
between the employers’ and the employees’ representatives, and it appeared 
that the committee would not be in a position to evolve an agreed stand¬ 
ardisation scheme. Subsequently, however, it was found possible to evolve 
a scheme acceptable to both parties on most of the points incorporated in 
the scheme. These discussions had also the valued assistance of a techni¬ 
cian from one of the Rajasthan mills, who was not a member of the 
committee. The scheme as evolved, is not based on any particular 
model obtaining in the country, but in the context of conditions prevailing 
in Rajasthan, and on the experience of the working of such schemes in 
other centres of the country. The scheme is published in schedules I to HI 
of the Appendix to this chapter. 
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Since the committee has decided to have also a scheme on the basis of 
a minimum wage of Rs. 3o/-, and since the wage structure of the Pali 
mills is based on this minimum, the committee recommened that, for the 
Pali mills, which has a basic minimum of Rs. 30/-, the Bombay scheme, 
which, it is understood, is already in operation in that mill, should be 
adopted with such variations as have been agreed to by the technicians 
experts in Bombay and Rajasthan, This scheme is published in schedules 
IV and V of the Appendix to this chapter. 

In accordance, with the accepted practice, we wish to make it clear 
that as a lesult of the introduction of the two standardisation schemes, the 
emoluments of no person at present in employment of the mills will be 
adversely affected. All workers at present drawing any local, personal 
or other allowances, will continue to draw the difference between their 
total persent emoluments and the total of the newly applied basic wage 
plus dearness allowance as personal wage, which will be shown in a sepa¬ 
rate column on the paysheets and will be payable only to the present incum¬ 
bents. New employees being recruited in the same post or category will, 
however, get the standard wage. 

STANDARDISATION OF WORKLOADS 

In the standardisation scheme framed by them, the Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee did not define the duties of the different 
categories of workers or indicate their comparative strength in the various 
processes or departments. The Bombay Millowners’ Association stated 
befere the Committee that it would not be possible or desirable to define 
the duties of the workers, nor to standardise musters. 2 The Working 
party on the cotton mill industry in India, in their report, also examined 
the question of workloads and specification of duties of the workers, and 
have come to the conclusion that there was no uniform workload which 

workers were expected to complete during the day.It was not 

altogether the conditions under which the worker was working, the layout 
of the machinery, ventilation, lighting system, humidification, etc., which 
alone determined the workload of the worker. These factors have undoub¬ 
tedly to be taken into consideration when the conditions of work in the 
individual mills of the Industry have to be determined and the workload 
assessed. The committee was, however, of the view that it was essential 
that some sort of scientific workload should be ascertained and that it 
would promote healthier relations between workers and management,if such 


2. Report of the Bombay Textile Ltbour Enquiry Committee-Filial Report, 
page U9. 
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scientific workloads are accepted by both managements and labour unions. 
The committee, therefore, suggested that the highest priority should be 
given to the question of scientific assessment of workloads for the industry 
as a whole, and its application with proper modifications according to 
the circumstances existing in each individual mill. 1 2 

So far, only in Madras, duties of the different categories of workers 
have been described and the workload defined. Even in Madras, however, 
there was no scientific study or approach. The Madras Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee (1953) was of the opinion 3 that, “The method of fixing 
workloads by Time and Motion studies can be adopted only if the studies 
are thorough and many-sides and the results are used with great caution. 
The system is not perfect, and the application of it will not produce good 
results unless the study is made by well qualified experts”. They had, 
therefore, to fall tack upon such material as was available to them, which 
consisted of the expereince of all persons employed in the task of 
determining workloads, and of workers actually employed on the job, and 
lay down the workloads, considering the standards put forward on behalf 
of the managements, on the one hand, and the standards suggested by the 
labour on the other. 

From such enquiries as we have been able to make, we find that in 
none of the centres of the industry, including progressive centres like 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, where there are strong trade unions, has it been 
found possible so far, to evolve a scheme of standardising workloads for 
the various occupations in the industry. During our discussion with 
technicians in Bombay and persons familiar with the formulation of 
standardisation schemes, we have been advised that although standardisa¬ 
tion of wages bas made considerable progress in many centres of the 
industry, no centre has so far been able to introduce the standard work¬ 
loads and specify in detail the duties of the workers. The only exception 
is Madras, but even there, despite the report of the Tripartite Committee, 
the industry as a whole, has not standardised the workloads and the duties. 
The general trend of opinion among experts appears to be that stand¬ 
ardisation of workloads is a matter which requires careful and detailed 
study of each unit individually for a long period, and even after that no 
standardisation of workloads can be achieved without the fullest coop¬ 
eration of the workers concerned; otherwise, it will result in disputes and 
complaints, and the standardisation of workloads, instead of making 


1, Report of the Working Party for the Cotton Textile Industry vAprit 1952 
pp. 87-38, 

2. Report of the Tripartite Textile Enquiry Committee. Madras, 1953-page 64. 
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■matters smoother will complicate them further and endanger the peace of 
the industry. This view has also been endorsed by the I. L. O, Mission 
on ‘Productivity’, which visited India in 1952-54. 

We feel that the problem of standardisation of workloads in 
Rajasthan presents greater difficulties than in other centres because of: 

(a) varying conditions of work; 

(b) the mills, though engaged in the manufacture of coarse and 
medium counts, have installed machinery generally installed for 
the manufacture of higher counts; 

(c) variation in the standard of technical direction; 

(d) lack of uniformity of standardisation in regard to the raw 
materials used; and 

(e) variations in working conditions. 

In view of the above, we are of the opinion that the mills should 
introduce immediately the standardisation schemes of wages recommended 
by us. During our discussions in the Committee, one of the represent¬ 
atives of the employers appeared to be most anxious that the question 
cf workloads should be decided as early as possible because, in his view, 
some of the mills were carrying much larger complements of workers than 
was necessary for them, and that this was an addition to the wage burden 
of the mills concerned. We recommend that the Government of Rajasthan 
should consider, at an early date, the possibility of constituting a panel 
of technical experts, approved of both by the employers' Association and 
the workers’ unions and arrange for a working party of two technicians 
out of this panel to visit individual mills and decide the workloads, in 
consultation with the representatives of unions, the workers concerned 
and the managements. 

We might state, however, that although we are not in a position, at the 
present stage, to evolve a scheme of workloads or to specify duties for all 
the mills in Rajasthan, workloads for certain occupations have been 
specified in the standardisation schemes which we have recommended for 
introduction in the mills. We also reproduce in the Appendix XV a duty 
list furnished to us by one of the technicians, which may serve as a useful 
guide to the individual mills. The Committee has, however, not examined 
it in detail and it is merely for the information and guidance of the mills. 
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STANDARDISATION OF NOMENCLATURES. 

The nomenclatures given in the two schemes published in appendix 
may be adopted by the mills as standard nomenclatures. 

METHOD OF CALCULATING WAGES 

Diffierent system are in vogue in Rajasthan in rogard to the method 
of calculating wages of time and piece rated workers, when they are 
absent from duty either due to authorised or unauthorised leave, or on 
national or festival holidays with pay. The practice followed in different 
textile mills in Rajasthan is as under. 

JAIPUR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS LTD., JAIPUR. 

The wages in this mill are calculated on the basis of actual number 
of days the mill worked in a particular month, and the same number forms 
the divisor for purposes of working cut deductions from wages on account 
of authorised and unauthorised leave. As for paid national and festival 
holidays occurring in the month, their number is added to the num¬ 
ber of days the mill worked in the month and wages are calculated 
accordingly. 

SHRI SADUL TEXTILE MILLS LTD., SRI GANGANAGAR. 

The practice in this mill is that the monthly basic wage and dear¬ 
ness allowance payble for each category of worker is reduced to a daily 
rate by dividing the monthly rate by 25. The total attendance put in by 
a worker is then multiplied by the daily rate worked out as above. All 
workers are paid only for days on which they have actually put in atten¬ 
dance. For national and festival holidays, the workers are paid at average 
daily wages on the same lines as they would have earned, had they bean 
actually at work. 

MEWAR TEXTILE MILLS LTD , BHILWARA. 

The total of basic wage and dearness allowance payable for each 
category of workers is divided by the number of working days in that 
month. The total attendance put in by the worker is then multiplied by 
the daily rate worked out as above. For national festival holidays, wor¬ 
kers are paid at average daily wage on the same lines as they would have 
earned it, had they been actually at work. For piece rated workers 
payment is made on the basis of work done. Dearness allowonce is 
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given at a fixed rate, which is Rs. 2/- higher than the time rated workers. 
The calculations for festival and other holidays are done as in the case of 
time rated workers. 

SHRI MAHADEV COTTON MILLS LTD., BHILWARA. 

In the case of both time rated and piece rated workers, the divisor is 
the number of working days in a month, and not the total number of 
days of the month. 

SHRI UMAID MILLS LTD., PALI- 

In the Pali mills, the time rated workers are paid on monthly basis; for 
example, if in a particular month, there are 31 days and if the wage of 
the worker is Rs. 30/- per month, his daily wage will be 30/31. The 
wages of piece rated workers are calculated on the basis of the actual 
working days. 

Information was also obtained from the other cotton textile centres 
in the country on this subject. The Bombay Millowners’ Association has 
informed the committee that, as far as the Bombay cotton mills are con¬ 
cerned, all basic rates and wages are fixed for a month of 26 days, and 
all wage mtes in the standardisat'on scheme are divisible by 26. In other 
words, they have a daily rate of wages for the time rated workers. The 
rate of dearness allowance is also worked out as so much per day. In 
view of this, no difficulty arises in computing the wages of cotton mill 
workers in Bombay, as they pay the workers for the days they actually 
work in a given month. 

In Ahmedabad, under the award of the Industrial Court, dated 
21-4-1948, all wage rates are standardised for a period of 26 working days. 
Where the number of working days, in a month varies, i- e , is either less 
or more than 26 days, the wage rates are to be adjusted in relation to such 
number of working days. In view of this position, all wages paid to 
Ahmedabad mill employees are strictly related to the number of working 
days in a aranth and the number of days worked by the employees, with 
the result that the wages to be paid to an employee in respect of unsubstitu* 
ted paid holidays are arrived at by dividing the total wage fixed for -the 
month by 26 and not by the total number of calendar days in a month. 

The Madhya Bharat Millowners’ Association has informed us that 
wages in Madhya Bharat are fixed on the basis of 26 working days. How¬ 
ever, in actual practice, and under the authority of the standardisation of 
wages award, the wages in each month Bre supposed to be for the number of 
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wokring days declared in each month. The wages for the days of absence 
an, therefore, calculated by dividing the standard wage by the actual num¬ 
ber of working days in a particular month. Thus, supposing the wage 
of a worker is Rs. 26/-, and the number of working days in a month is 
25, his wages for one day would be enquivaieiit to 26/25. If there are 
more than 26 working days in a month, no extra wage is paid. 

Thus in Rajasthan, the system of calculrtion of wages is, more or 
less, the same as in Bombay, Ahmed ibad and Madhya Bharat, except at 
Pali where wages of the time rated workers are calculated on the basis 
of calendar days in a month. In other places, the wages are calculated 
on the basis of actual number of wotking days in a month. 

The committee has decided to adopt two schemes of standardisation of 
wages, based on a minimum basic wage of Rs. 26/-and Rs. 30/- respecti¬ 
vely in which the wages and earnings fixed are for a month of 26 working 
days, and proportionate increase or decrease should be made if the work¬ 
ing days in a month are more or less than 25, respectively. 

In regard to the question of the calculation of wages in shift of 
duration of less than 8 hours, from a communication received from the 
Mill Owners’ Association, Bombay, we find that the practice there is as 
follows '•— 

“The practice in Bomhay mills is to work three shifts of 1\ hears 
duration- Workers are paid for 8 hours’ wages, that is to say, the time 
workers get just the standard rate of wages, and as regards piece iated 
workers, the piece rate is adjusted to 1\ hours, i e., if a worker was pro¬ 
ducing two units of production per hour ai d the piece rate was two annas 
per unit, for eight hours he would get Rs. 2h but for production on 15 
units for 7| hours, he will still get Rs. 2/- by adjustment, that is, by 
increasing the piece-work-rate approximately. 

There are few ca c es where the hours of shift are 8, 8 and In the 
case of the 3rd shift, i. e, of hours duration, n anagements in Bombay 
are paying for 8 hours wages both to time and piece workers. The mam 
contention is that 6i hours shift is worked by management and not that the 
workers wanted to work shorter hours and. therefore, the workers should 
not lose when management wants work 22§ hours out of 2^.” 
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APPENDIX 

SCHEMES OF STANDARDISATION ON WAGES IN THE 
RAJASTHAN COTTON MILLS. 

Two schemes of standardisation have been evolved by us-one with a 
minimum basis wage of Rs. 26/- p. m. and the second with a minimum 
basic wage of Rs. 30/- p. m., subject to the notes attached. 

2. The scheme on a basic minimum wage sf Rs. 30/- p. m. which 
is intended for application for the mill, at Pftii is based largely on the wage 
structure obtaining in that mill, which incidentally j§.,pp the Bombay 
model. Certain changes-in the existing Paii^oheojjM F ifeava been ma4$,*3, a 
result of our discussions with thp tpchniciaas- Ui Bombay:. land Rajasthan- 
These schemes are given in the following schedules :— 

Schedule I—Standard rates of wages for time Rate workers based on the 
minimum basic wage of Rs. 26/- p. m. 

„ II Standard Rates of wages for Jobbers bassd on the minimum 
basic wage of Rs.'20/- p. m. 

„ IIi Piece Rates based on the minimum basic wage of Rs. 26/- 
p. m. 

,, IV Standard Rates of wages for Time Rate workers based on 
the minimum basic wage of' Rs. 30/- p. m. 

„ V Piece rates based on the minimum-basic wageof Rs. 30/- p. m 

3 The wages and earnings fixed in the standardisation schemes 
are for a month of 26 working days and a proportionate increase or 
decrease should be made if the working days in a month are more or less 
than 26. 

4. No worker employed in a cotton textile mill shafl'get less than 
Rs. 26/- or Rs. 30/- per month as basic wage for a month of 26 working 
days, the case may be. Any occupation not included in this scheme 
shall be fixed in any of the occupation according to the nature of the 
duties attached to it. If no such fixation is possible, he should be paid 
the existing basic wages until his occupation is standardised. 

5. Should the present basic wage af any worker exceed the standard 
rate laid down in the schemes, he shall be paid the standard rate plus a 
personal pay equal to the difference between the two rates of pay- All 
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allowances and percentages in the scheme shall be treated as basic wages. 
The personal pay mentioned above will be considered as basic wage for 
purposes of provident fend, lay-off benefit, bonus, leave with pay, 
gratuity, etc. However, the increases in basic wages resulting from 
the implementation of this scheme will be adjusted against the petsonal 
allowance or personal pay, if any, in the case of workers whose present 
total emoluments include such allowances. 1 

6. In the esse of piece rated occupations other than weavers, the 
average earnings aimed at have been laid down in the schemes. For the 
average earnings aimed at in case of weavers, guidance should be taken 
by the mills concerned from the earnings etc. laid down in the Diary 
published by the Bombay Dyeing aud Manufacturing Co., an extract of 
which is published in the Appendix XXIII. 

7. In case of piece rated occupations where the standard production 
for an 8 hour day has not been laid down in the scheme due to lack of 
data from individual mills, the individual mills should work out the 
standard production for such occupations on the basis of actual average 
production for the last two years. 1 The Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
has supplied us the following information; “With the exception of weavers 
and reelers, for all the other piece rate occupations, such as workers of the 
speed frame department, winders, grey, universal, etc. (except the Barber 
Colman winders! our standardisation scheme lays down a level of earnings 
and leaves the fixation of piece work rate to individual mills. For insta¬ 
nce, the Bombay standardisation Award lays down that an ordinary 
effici nt grey winder should get Rs. 32/8/- and a colour winder Rs. 35/12/- 
Tbis it the level of earnings to be aimed at and piece work rates are to be 
fixed by individual mills. For instance, a drawing tenter on the basis 
of one man per each head should get a wage of Rs. 34/2/- and so on. 

It is true that the normal percentage of efficiency expected of the 
workers and the level of earrings stipulated are not a fall back rate or a 
guaranteed wage at all. Some of the reelers in Bombay who are less 
efficient sometimes get below Rs, 30/- for 26 days. But the management 
is not called upon to make good their earnings to the level of minimum 
wage of Rs. 30In case of two loom weavers, with an average 

1. Sard* rGurbachan Singh is of the view thet local allowance*, if any should 
also be adjusted against increased baiic wage. 

2. The employer*' representative* do not agree to the recommendation, •• no 
average* of produedtion can be real except only when working baa been under 
normal condition* and full complement of machinery can be worked 
uninterruptedly for a continuous period of two year*. Assn example the 
Ganganagar mill* U a case in point. 
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reed space of 44”, we expect about Rs. 52/- as a normal earning for 26 
days and the corresponding figure for four loom weavers would be about 
Rs. 78/-”. 

8. If a particular mill is running one or more shifts of less than 
8 hours, the rate of wages for the piece rated occupations should be so 
adjusted as to give a worker total earnings equivalent to 8 hours work 
in a day. 

9. There will be no discrimination in the wages of female opera¬ 
tives because of their sex, Male and female operatives doing identical 
work should be paid identical wages. 

10. Substitutes engaged in a particular occupation shall be paid the 
standard wage of that occupation and if it is a piece work occupation, 
then wages will be worked out at rates applicable to the permanent workers 
in that occupation. 

11. These recommendations will not apply to ginning* hosiery or 
any other enterprise not connected with the direct working of the Cotton 
Textile Mills, as we have not surveyed such sections. ** 


** This explanation ia not relevant. Ginning end hosiery if fottn part of a com¬ 
posite mill, they can be cocsidered part of tbe cotton textile industry and 
«nT recommendations made regarding operatives working in a cotton textile 
mill shall ipso facto apply to them also. Mohan punamia and B, B. Shukla. 
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STANDARD RATES OF WAGES IN THE RAJASTHAN 
COTTON TEXTILE MILLS. 

SCHEDULE I Time workers 

I. OCCUPATIONS COMMON TO VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS:- 

Standard wages for 
26 working days. 


(l) Departmental oilers and banders 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

(2) Shafting oilers 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

(3) Mochees 

Rs. 

33 

11 

6 

(4) Sweepers 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(5) Mazdoor other than provided in the list 
separately. 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

MIXING ROOM 





(1) Bale breaker attendant 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

(2) Mixing spreaders on carriers 

Rs- 

26 

0 

0 

(3) Mixing Naughanis 

Rs- 

30 

l 

0 

(4) Bale stacker 

Rs. 

31 

11 

0 

BLOW ROOM;- 





(l) Hopper Feeders and/or lattice Feeders or 
hand Feeders. 

Rs. 

30 

l 

0 

(2) Breaker Scrutcher - single machine 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

(3) „ i, Double „ 

Rs. 

38 

3 

0 

(4) Finisher „ Single machine 

Rs. 

31 

4 

6 

(5) „ ., double „ 

Rs. 

39 

6 

6 

(6) Openers 

Rs. 

28 

13 

6 

(7) Willowmen 

Rs. 

28 

7 

0 

(8) Thread extractor 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 

(9) Roving end openers 

Rs. 

27 

3 

6 

(10) Hard waste opener 

Rs. 

27 

3 

6 

(11) Dust Carrier 

Rs, 

25 

0 

0 


VI. CARD ROOM:- 

(l) Strippers* Rs. 31 11 0 

* For minding upto 23 cards, and for every additional card anna« 8. 
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(2) Card grinders% 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 

(3) Flat grinders and mounters 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 

(4) Card tenters £ 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 

(5) Can boys 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(6) Lap carriers 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(7) Fly gatherers 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

SPEED FRAME DEPARTMENT:- 

(1) Doffer boys t 

Rs. 

27 

ID 

0 

(2) Doff/bobbin carriers 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(3) Tenter helpers or creelers 

Rs. 

28 

G 

0 


VI. RING FRAME DEPARTMENT:- 


(1) 

Tapeman 

Rs. 

29 

10 

6 

( 2 ) 

Hend roller coverer 

Rs. 

35 

5 

6 

(3) 

Assistant roller coverer 

Rs. 

32 

14 

6 

(4) 

Wrapping boys 

Rs. 

28 

0 

6 

ts) 

Bobbin/doff carriers 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(6) 

Doffer gaiters * 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 

(7) 

Tubular banding man 

Rs. 

30 

14 

0 

(8) 

Bobbin cleaners or weft cleaner or weft cutters. 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(9) 

Ring piecers-piecers attending warp frames 
upto and including 200 spindles. 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 


(i) Over 200 spindles and upto 400 spinpless 
the piecers should be paid Rs. 1/2/* for 
every 20 spindles or part thereof. 


% For grinding 3 complete cards in 8 hours. 

£ (i) For counts upto 18s, a card tenter will be paid Re. 11- 
extra for each card over ten cards. 

(ii) For counts above 18s, a card tenter will be paid Re. II- 
extra for each card over sixtten cards, 
t For 1400 spindle Doffs. 

* Doffer Gaiters mending in a shift of 8 hours, more than 2700 bobbins on or 
upto 12a count, or 2400 bobbins on 13s to 20s counts or 2200 bobbins on 22s 
to 30s counts or 1900 bobbins on 30s count or above shall be pa d Re II- 
for every 300 doff spindles or pait thereof extra, I he rate shall be Rs. 2/-/- 
for every 300 doff spindles or part thereof, if the total doff spindles in a shift 
of 8 hours ate above 3200. 
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(ii) Over 400 spindles and upto 800 spindles, 
the piecers should be paid Rs. 1/10/* for 
every 20 spindles or part thereof. 

For weft frames, an allowance of Rs. 1/8/- 
should be paid, over and above the wages 
rates applicable to warp frames with the same 
number of spindles. 

For counts 10s and below, where a tenter attends to one side, he 
should be given a coarse count allowance of 18|°/o of his basic wage, and 


for counts above 10s upto 18s ( including 18s ), the allowance 
12| of the basic wage l . 

should 

be 

10. 

Double Tenters attending upto and including 200 spindles 
(with allowances as in case of piecers) Rs. 

34 

2- 

0 

11. 

Half Piecers or Helpers 

Rs. 

28 

7 

0 

12. 

Ring cleaner and Doubling machine Cleaner or 
Cleaning gang 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

13. 

Bondaman 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 


Note;“-Relievers in case of piecers minding double 
sides should be paid same as piecers, 
including all allowances. 





VII. 

REELING: — 






(1) Steam boy 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 


(2) Charkhawala 

Rs- 

27 

10 

0 

VIII. 

YARN BUNDING DEPARTMENT. 






(1) Weighers 

Rs. 

31 

11 

0 


(2) Knotters 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 


(3) Preesers end Bundlers 

Rs, 

33 

5 

0 


(4) Wrappers 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 


(5) Labellers 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 


(6) Bundle boys 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 


1. The employer*’ representatives are strongly opposed to the granting of this 
allowance, as they consider this percentage unresaonably high. On this point, 
an expert from Rajasthan wai consulted, and he has given his considered 
opinion in favour of the rates which have been fixed. The Chairman concur* 
with this view along with the representatives of labour. 
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WINDING DEPARTMENT; 



(1) Winding Naikin 

Rs. 45 8 0 


(2) Scale man or weightman 

Rs. 28 0 6 


(3) Number Marker 

Rs. J8 0 6 


(4) Doff carrier 

Rs. 26 0 0 


(5) Bobbin cleaner 

Rs. 26 0 Cl 


(6) Charkhawala 

Rs. 26 0 0 

X. 

WARPING DEPARTMENT 



(l) Creel boys on ordinary warping Machine 

Rs. 28 0 6 


(2) Creel boys on high speed warping Machine 

Rs. 28 0 6 


(3) End carriers 

Rs. 28 0 6 


(4) Beam carriers 

Rs. 32 8 0 

XI. 

SIZING DEPARTMENT 



(1J Front sizer 

Rs. 65 0 0 


(2) Back sizer 

Rs. 43 7 6 


(3) Head size mixer 

Rs. 35 5 6 


(4) Size mixiug coolie 

Rs. 28 0 6 


(5) Beam carriers 

Rs. 32 8 0 

XII. 

DRAWING-IN DEPARTMENT 



(l) Heald repairer 

Rs. 31 11 0 


(2) Reed repairer 

Rs. 31 11 0 


(3) Beam carriers 

Rs. 32 8 0 

XIII. 

WEAVING DEPARTMENT 



(l) Loom cleaners 

Rs- 26 0 0 


(2) Weft distributors 

Rs 26 C 0 


(3) Cloth carriers 

Rs. 26 0 0 


( 4 ) Lattice man 

Rs. 35 5 &■ 


(5) Comber board man 

Rs. 35 5 6 


(6) Beam carriers 

Rs. 32 8 0 


(7) Bobbin Pickers 

Rs. 26 0 0 
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XIV. FOLDING & CALENDERING DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Cut lookers 

Rs. 

36 

2 

6 

(2) Wheel checker 

Rs. 

28 

0 

6 

(3) Front machine folder 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 

(4) Back machine folder 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 

(5) Hand or table folder or sample folders 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

(6i Sample cutter 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

(7) Stitcher and server 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(8) Number marker 

Rs" 

27 

10 

0 

(9) Sorter piece checker or Measurers 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

(10) Stamper 

Rs. 

34 

15 

0 

(11) Assistant stamper 

Rs. 

30 

7 

6 

(12) Bundler 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

(13) Front calender man 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

(14) Back calender man 

Rs. 

31 

0 

0 

(15) Damping machine man 

Rs. 

28 

0 

0 

(16) Press man 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

(17) Hoop iron cutter or putti cutter 

Rs 

28 

0 

6 

(18) Scale boy or weightman 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 

(19) Bale marker or bailing Press Number marker 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 

(20) Colouftnan 

Rs. 

28 

0 

6 


XV. WASTE PLANT AND MULE DF.FARTMEMT. 

Indore scheme as published by the Indore Mill Mazdoor sangh (19+S) 
on pages 13 to 15 should be followe j. 

XVI. RATES OF WAGES FOR WORKERS IN ENGINEERING 

AND MACHAN1C DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Engine Driver 

2. Boiler Attendant I Class 

3. Boiler Attendant II Class 

4. Turbine Driver and Attendant 

5. Fireman 

6. Pumpman 


Rs. 50 6 0 
Rs. 74 12 0 
Rs. CO 2 0 
Rs. 50 6 0 

Rs. 45 8 0 
Rs. 35 12 0 
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7. Air Compresser Opeators, Cooling and Refrigerator 



attendants and Humidifier attendants. 


Rs. 

.35 

12 

0 

8. 

Water Softening Plant-man 


Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

9. 

Electric Motorman and Switch Board 
Attendant (Unqualified) 


Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

10. 

Blacksmith 


Rs. 

50 

6 

0 

11. 

Hammerman 


Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

12. 

Tinsmith 


Rs. 

50 

6 

0 

13. 

Driller 


Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

14. 

Mason 


Rs. 

50 

6 

0 

15, 

Pattern Makers, Mistries, Carpenters including 
Departmental Carpenters and Slay makers. 

(All Departments) i) 

Rs. 

42 

4 

0 



ii) 

Rs. 

61 

12 

0 



iii) 

Rs. 

74 

12 

0 



iv> 

Rs. 

87 

12 

0 

16. 

Moulders or Asstt. Moulders 

i) 

Rs. 

40 10 

0 



ii) 

Rs. 

66 

10 

0 



iii) 

Rs. 

92 

10 

0 

17. 

Turners including Machinists and Drillers, i) 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 



ii) 

Rs. 

58 

8 

0 



iii) 

Rs. 

71 

8 

0 



iv) 

Rs. 

84 

S 

0 



v) 

Rs. 

97 

8 

0 



vi) 

Rs. 

117 

0 

0 

18. 

Welders 

i) 

Rs. 

50 

6 

0 



ii) 

Rs. 

76 

6 

0 



iii) 

Rs. 

95 

14 

0 

19. Fitters including Departmental 

i) 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 


and erection Fitters and Line 

ii) 

Rs. 

58 

8 

0 


Levellers and Motor Mechanics 

iii) 

Rs. 

71 

8 

0 


including Asst. Fitters. 

iv) 

Rs. 

84 

8 

0 



v) 

Rs, 

97 

8 

0 



vi) 

Rs. 

117 

0 

0 
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20- Electricians including Switch Board 
attendants and Armature winders 



holding class I certificates. 

R?„ 

78 

0 

0 

21 

•do- Class II (i) 

Rs. 

56 

6 

0 


(ii) 

Rs. 

65 

0 

0 

22. 

Wireman 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

23. 

Beam Repairer 

Rs. 

40 

1 

0 

24. 

Moulder Mazdoors, Welder Mazdoors 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

25. 

Humidifier Majdoors. 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

26. 

Majdoors working under Masons and Carpenters. 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

27. Stores Majdoors doing the work of loading 
and unloading heavy drums and other 
materials (Designated as Navganis) 

Rs. 

31 

3 

6 

28. 

Majdoors working unitr fitter in Carding, 
Spinning, Sizing and Weaving Departments 

Rs- 

31 

1 

0 

29. 

Lorry Drivers 

Rs. 

55 

0 

0 

30. Motor and Lorry Cleaners 

Rs. 

31 

3 

6 

31. 

Engine, Turbine, Boiler and Machine Cleaners 

Rs. 

31 

3 

6 

32. 

Machanic and Line Levelling Majdoors 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

33. 

Rope Splicers 

Rs. 

39 

0 

0 

34. 

Ash Majdoors. 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

35. 

Painters 1 -1-tH (i) 

Rs. 

40 

10 

0 


(ii) 

Rs- 

61 

12 

0 

36. 

Coal coolie 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

37. 

Hoistman 

Rs. 

30 

14 

0 

38. Trolly Drivers 

Rs. 

28 

0 

6 

39. 

Bhisties 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 


Note : —In case of occupations having (i) (ii) (iii) etc. grades following 
rules shall apply: — 

1. Each worker shall move to the next immediate higher rate of 
wages and the grade in which that falls shall constitute the grade of 
the worker. 

2. Having ascertained the grades of the workers by this method, 
these grades shall be frozen or pegged for that particular mill. 
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XVII MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


1. Waste Picker 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

2. Wate Hamels (Bale carriers) 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

3. Coolie doing heavy manual work 

including Navganies 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

4. Weighers and scaleman 

Rs. 

30 

1 

0 

5. Office Peon 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

6. Sepoys and watchman 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

7. Jamadars 

Rs. 

33 

12 

0 

8. Cartman 

Rs. 

27 

10 

0 

9. Bale stackers 

Rs. 

31 

7 

0 

10. Waterman 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

11. Dispensary attendant 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

12. Dresser 

Rs, 

28 

0 

6 

13. Sweepers and other sanitary 
staff attached to the factory. 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

14. Ayas 

Rs. 

28 

0 

6 

15. Canteen boys 

Rs. 

26 

0 

0 

16. Teaman 

Rs. 

28 

0 

6 

17. Canteen Cook 

Rs. 

31 

1 

0 


3. should the present wage of any worker exceed that of grade A, 
as laid down in this agreement, he shall be paid the standard rate of grade A 
of his occupation plus a personal allowance equal to the difference 
between the two rates of pay. The employees' representatives on the 
Committee strongly feel that the above rules, regarding adjustments in 
the case of skilled occupations (in Mechanic and Engineering Deptts.) 
having different grades, and as laid down by an agreement between the 
Bombay Mill owners’ Association and Representative Union should be 
induded in both schemes of standardization. 
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SCHEDULE II 

Standard wages for 

JOBBERS 26 working days. 

{l) (a) Mixing Jobber upto 25 bales a day Rs. 42 10 6 

(b) „ „ over 25 ,, Rs. 49 2 6 

<2) BLOW ROOM 

Head Jobber ( Rs. 78/— for 2 lines 

plus Rs. 13/-for additional line ) Rs. 78 0 0 

Jobber Rs. 50 6 0 

<3) CARD ROOM 

Head Jobber 
Assistant Jobber 

(4) SPEED FRAME DEPARTMENT. 

Head jobber 
Line Jobber 

Doffer Jobber minding not more than 40 
doffs per day. For every additional 20 
doffs or part thereof extra per days As 2. 

<5) RING FRAME DEPARTMENT. 

Head jobber 
Line jobber 

Doffer jobber minding not more than 40 
doffs per day : — 

(a) For every additional 20 doffs or part 
thereof, extra per day 0 2 0 

(b) If a doffer jobber attends more than 
5C00 spindles, he will be paid in 
addition Rs. 2/2/- for every addi¬ 
tional 500 spindles or part thereof 



per month. 


(6) 

Winding jobber 

Rs. 45 8 0 

(7) 

Wraping jobber 

Rs. 65 0 0 


Rs. 71 8 0 

Rs. 50 6 0 
Rs. 45 8 0 


Rs. 78 0 0 
Rs. 65 0 0 
Rs- 45 8 0 


Rs. 91 0 0 

Rs. 60 2 0 
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(8) 

Sizing jobber 

Rs. 

74 

12 

0 

(9) 

Drawing-in jobber 

Rs. 

65 

0 

0 

(10) 

Folding jobber 

Rs. 

50 

8 

0 

(11) 

Calendar jobber 

Rs. 

40 

10 

0 

(12) 

Reeling jobber 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

(13) 

Yarn Bundling jobber 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

(14) 

Godown jobber 

Rs. 

42 

4 

0 

(15) 

Waste Naikin 

Rs. 

40 

10 

0 
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SCHEDULE III 
PIECE FATES 
SPEED FRAME TENTERS. 

Piece-rates in the Speed Frame Department should be fixed by in¬ 
dividual mills so as to yield a full-time employee working on any of the 
speed-frame machines the following average earnings for a month of 26 
working days : 

DRAWING 

(A) One man per each head of not more than. Rs. 34 0 0 
7 deliveries :— 

For each additional delivery in excess of 
7, drawing tenter should be paid an 
allowance of 6 pies in the rupee. 

(B) Two men per 3 heads of not more than Rs. 42 0 0 

7 deliveries :— 

For each additional delivery in excess of 
10? per man, Jhe drawing tenter should be 
paid an allowance of 6 pies in the rupee. 

(C) One man per 2 heads of not more than Rs. 51 0 0 

7 deliveries each 

For each additional delivery in excess of 
14 per man, each drawing tenter should 
be paid an allowance of 6 pies in the rupee. 

SLUBBING TENTERS WITH BACK TENTERS. 

(1) Upto 80 spindles Rs. 34 0 0 

(2) 81 to 95 spindles Rs. 38 0 0 

(3) 96 spindles and above Rs, 40 0 0 

An allowance of Rs. 1/10/- will be paid 
for every additional, 8 spindles, or part there¬ 
of, to slubbing tenters minding more than 96 
spindles* 
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INTERMEDIATE. 

(1) Upto 100 spindles Rs. 32 0 0 

For every additional 10 spindles, or part 
thereof, an increase of Rs. 1/4/- should be 
given. 

ROVING. 

(l) Upto 150 spindles Rs. 32 0 0 

For every additional 12 spindles or part 
thereof, an increase of Rs. 1/4/- should be 
given. 

In mills in which the drawing frames are not equipped with hank- 
indicators, the wages of the drawing tenters will be calculated so as to be 
the same as those of slubbing tenters, including all allowances. 


SIMPLE OF HIGH DRAFT CAN-FED INTERMEDIATE 


(i) 

Upto 100 spindles 

Rs. 40 0 0 

(ii) 

For every 10 spindles or part of 10 
spindles upto 200 spindles. 

An increase of Rs, 
1/10/- should be given. 

(ii0 For every 10 spindles or part thereof 
in excess of 200 spindles. 

HIGH DRAFT CAN-FED ROVING 

An increase of Rs. 
2/-/6 should be given. 

( i ) 

Upto 150 spindles 

Rs. 40 10 0 

(ii) 

For every 12 spindles or part thereof 
upto 300 spindles 

An increase of Rs. 
1/10/- should be given. 

(iii) 

For every 12 spindles or part of 12 
spindles in excess of 300 spindles. 

An increase of Rs. 
2/76 should be given. 


NOTE: Relievers or Relievers-cum-Helpers in cases where 2 sides 

or 4 sides are worked, should be paid the average earnings of 
the corresponding tenters. 
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KEELING DEPARTMENT. 

Reelers :—The peice rates in the Reeling Department should be so 
fixed so as to yield to a full time employee the following 
average earnings for a month of 26 working days :— 

1. Hand Reelers Rs. 30/1/- 

2. Power Reelers Rs. 28/7/- 

On the above basis the piece rates have been worked out and are 
quoted below : — 


The standard taken is a Reel of 40 spindles, straight reeling of 7 leas 
( each of 120 yards ) per hank. 


Counts 

RATES IN PIES PER DOFF OF 

40 HANKS. 

Two reelers 
per reel* 

One Reeler 
per reel. 

Power 

reeler. 

4s 

25. 6j( 

24. 6 

22. 3 

6/6»s 

21- 7 

20. 7 

19. 6 

8/8gS 

20. 0 

19. 0 

16. 7 

10/lOjs 

15. 8 

14. 8 

14. 0 

12/12?is 

14. 6 

13. 5 

13. 0 

14/14js 

13. 0 

12- 0 

11. 6 

16s 

12. 7 

11. 7 

11. 1 

18s 

12. 3 

11. 3 

10. 7 

20 to 26s 

11. 3 

10. 3 

9. 8 

28 to 38s 

— 

9. 7 

9. 3 

over 38s 

— 

7. 5 

6. 8 

NOTES 1, 

. These rates are for 5" and 6" twist bobbins. 

2. 

Yarn reeled from weft bobbins—20% higher rates. 

3. 

Single cross reeling.5% less rates. 


4. 

Doubling cross reeling.10% less rates. 


5. 

For two fold yarn, 

, rates should be of resultant yarn. 

6. 

Reelers reeling from waste yarn or mixed 

yarn should 


be paid at the rate of Rs. 1/2/- per day. 



* Total basic wages calculated as above should bs divided equally between the 
two reelers. 
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WINDERS 

Piece rates in the Winding Department should be fixed so as to yield 


a full time employee the following average eatings 

for a 

month 

of 

26 days :— 





(l) Grey Winding 

Rs- 

28 

7 

0 

(2) Grey Winding on high speed machines 

Rs. 

30 

7 

i 

(3) Grey Winding on pirn Winding 

Rs. 

30 

7 

6 

(4) Colour and Artificial Silk Winding 

Rs. 

32 

8 

6 

WARPERS 





Piece rates in the Warping Department should be so 

i fixed 

as to yield 

a full time employee the following average earnings 

for a 

month of 

26 days:- 





( 1 ) Warper minding single-slow speed machine 

He* 

56 

14 

0 

( 2 ) Warper minding single high speed machine 

Ks. 

65 

0 

0 


Note :—In fixing piece rates for both slow as well as high speed warpng 
machines, the formula as given in the Bombay Schema of Standard 
Rates of wages (December 1955) on pages 28 to 31 may be taken 
fcr gnidance. 

DRAWING-IN DEPARTMENT. 
dkawers-in:- 


Piece Rates of Drawers-in are fixed so as to yield a full-time emp¬ 
loyee, for a month of 26 working days a sum of Rs. 51/2/- The Rate 
specified below has been worked out on the basis of 9,000 ends production 
per day :— 


(1) Grey, Blain Twdls and drills woven on 
4 shafts or less on cotton healds. 

(2) 100 percent. Self Coloured, Plain Twills and 
Drills woven on 4 shafts or less. 

(3( Plain St ripes and Checks Susi, Plain or Tw 11 
Weave. 

(4) Dhoties upto and including 5/8 inch Plain Border 

(5) Dobby Border Dhoties upto and including 5/8 
inch Border. 


42 pies per 
1,000 ends. 

44? pies. 


47 pies 
44 4 Pies 

46 Pies 
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(6) Sarees with Plain Borders over 5/8 i-nch Border. 

(7) Savees containing upto and including 5/8 inch 
Dobby work. 

(8) Sarees, Full Dobby Borders upto 5/8 inch 


47 pies 

48'9 pies 
61 pies 


Dobby Cloth including Dobby Striped Cloth and including Drills on 
more than 4 shafts but excludinf Dhoties and sarees ;— 


5 — 6 shafts 
7-12 shafts 
13-16 shafts 
*17-20 shafts 
Double Beam Work 
Wire Healds 
Double Drawn Beams 


— — 60 pies 

— — 77 pies 

— — 95 pies 

— — 126 pies 

— Above rates plus 7 pies 
■—Above rates plus 12j per cent 
—75% of the above rates. 


Note;—2 aid 1 Drill drawn in on 6 shafts would be paid at 6 Shafts 
Dobby Rates. 

Sorts drawn- in on 80, actual reeds and finer i'two ends per dent)- 
add 7 pies to the above rates. 

REACHERS:— 

A Readier should get wages equivalent to two-thirds of the 
earnings of the corresponding Drawer-in. 


WEAVERS 


The standard is fixed on the basis of 36 pies for weaving 10 yards of 
■cloth cn 47” reed space looms. The standard specifications are taken as 
18 warp and 18s weft, with 40 reed, two in a dent and 40 picks per inch. 
Variations over these specifications in the form of allowances to be de¬ 
ducted or added are provided below. 


DEDUCTIONS TO BE MADE FOR LOOMS WITH A LE-'SKR REED. 

SPACE: —H% to be deducted per inch below 47” upto 32” for looms 
32” to 25”,the reduction will be made at the rate of one percent per inch- 
For looms below 25”, no reduction is to be made, ard on such a loom the 
rate for 25" is to be given. 

ALLOWANCE FOR LOOMS WITH A GREATER REED SPACE ;— 

For looms above 47’’, the allowance to be addel will be as follows ; — 
H% per inch from 47” to 50”. An additional allowance of 
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Ok percent per inch for 51" to and 52", and an addition of 
7\ percent per inch from 53" to 64", and an addition of 
3 °/o per inch from 65” and upwards. 

For the purpose of convenience, a table is given below, showing the 
basic rate in pies for each reed space for weaving 10 yards of plain cloth 
with 40 picks per inch of the specifications as mentioned above:— 


Size in inches 

Basic rate 
in pies 

Size in 
inches 

Basic rate 
in pies. 

25 

2673 

54 

4174 

26 

27'09 

56 

42*84 

28 

27'81 

58 

44'64 

30 

28'53 

60 

46'44 

32 

2975 

62 

48*24 

34 

30'15 

64 

50*04 

36 

31 *05 

66 

52*20 

38 

31'95 

68 

54*36 

40 

32 85 

70 

56*52 

42 

3375 

72 

58*68 

44 

34'65 

74 

60*84 

45 

35'10 

76 

63*00 

46 

35'55 

78 

65*16 

47 

3 6'00 

80 

67*22 

48 

36*54 

90 

78*12 

50 

37'62 

100 

88*92 

52 

3974 




All other allowances should be as per the Bombay Scheme, given on 
pages 34 to 42 of the Standard Rate of wages in the Bombay Textile 
Mills published by the Mill Owner’s Association, Bombay, Dec. 1955. 

HELPERS OR RELIEVERS OR SMASH HANDS:— 

In case of 4 loom weaving shall be paid the average earnings of the 
corresponding 4 loom weavers. 
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LINE JOBBERS: - 


The weaving line Jobber should be paid the following percentage of 
the earnings of the weavers in the line, in case of two-loom- torn-weaver 
system. 


1. Upto 36 looms 

2. Above 36 

For Jobbers working on 
4 loom-to-a weaver system 


14% 

1 2 \ % 

40°/ o Allowance over 
the percentages mentioned 


above. 


Note:—Other allowances will be as per Bombay Rates. 

NOTE :—■ 

The scheme based on Rs. 30/- as the minimum basic wage and 
intended to be applied to the Pali Mills, has not been prepared in consola¬ 
tion with the employers' representatives, who do not subscribe to it. 
They recommend that the present wage structure applicable to Pali Mills 
as given in Pali Award published in the Rajasthan Gazette dated the 
29th February, 1955, as supplemented by other agreements should remain 
unaltered, as this has been evolved by mutual agreement and has the force 
of legal sanction behind it. 

G. B. Singh 
D. S> Phadha 

The scheme based on Rs. 30/- as minimum basic was according to 
the decision of the committee, to be prepared on the model of Bombay 
scheme with the modifications agreed by the technicians in Bombay and 
Rajasthan. We had prepared the scheme and submitted it to the Committee 
on 21st. July, 1956. Therefore, we are strongly of the opinion that this 
Scheme shuold also be implemented immediately. 

Mohan Punamia 
Bachubhai Shukla. 

The employers' representatives have stated that they do not subscribe 
to this proposed scheme on the basic wage of Rs. 30/- that being so and 
since no standardisation scheme can be effectively implemented without 
a fair measure of agreement between the employers and employees and 
since further in the Pali Mills for which the proposed scheme is intended, 
have been solving their problems by mutual agreements with the workers, 
the Chairman is of opinion that the proposed scheme on basic minimum 
wage of Rs. 30/- should, at an early date, be the subject matter of a 
discussion between the employers’ and employees’ representatives in Pali 
before implementation. 
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SCHEDULE IV. 

•STANDARD RATES OF BASIC WAGES IN RAJASTHAN COTTON 

TEXTILE MILLS. 

BASED ON MINIMUM BASIC WAGE OF Rs. 30 p. in. 

TIME WORKERS. 

Occupations and departments Standard Basic Wages 

for 26 working days. 

I. OCCUPATION COMMON TO VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


1 . 

Departmental oilers and banders 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

2. 

Shafting oilers 

Rs. 

39 

0 

0 

3. 

Mochees 


36 

0 

0 

4. 

Sweepers 


30 

0 

0 

5. 

Mazdoor other than provided in the list 






separately. 

Rs, 

30 

0 

0 

MIXING ROOM- 





(1) 

Bale breaker attendant 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

2. 

Mixing spreaders or carriers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

3. 

Mixing Navghanis 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

4. 

Bales stackers. 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

BLOW ROOM 





1 . 

Hopper feeder, lattice feeder or hand feeder 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

2 

Breaker scriitcher single machine 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

3. 

,, „ double „ 

Rs. 

42 

4 

0 

4. 

Finisher „ single „ 

Rs. 

35 

8 

0 

5. 

„ „ double „ 

Rs. 

43 

6 

0 

6. 

Openers 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

7. 

Willowmen 

Rs, 

31 

10 

0 

8. 

Thread Extractor 

Rs. 

31 

10 

0 

9. 

Roving and opener 

Rs. 

31 

2 

0 

10. 

Hard waste opener 

Rs. 

31 

2 

0 

11. 

Dust carrier 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 
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IV. CARD ROOM 


I. 

Strippers* 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

2. 

Card Grinders. 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

3. 

Flat Grinders and Mounters % 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

4. 

Card Tenters,/,'' 

Rs. 

32 

0 

0 

5. 

Can boys 

Rs, 

30 

0 

0 

6, 

Lap carriers 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

7. 

Fly gatherers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

8. 

Gauge coolie 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 


V. SPEED FRAME DEPARTMENT 


1. 

Doffer boys 1 

Rs. 

31 

10 

0 

2. 

Doff/bobbin carriers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

3. 

Tenter helpers or creelers 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 


VI. RING FRAME DEPARTMENT 


I. 

I'apeman 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

2. 

Head roller coverers 

Rs. 

40 

10 

0 

3. 

Assistant roller coverers 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

4. 

Wrapping boys 

Rs. 

• 

32 

8 

0 

5. 

Bobbin/doff carriers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

6. 

Doffer gaiters @ 

Rs. 

31 

11 

0 

7. 

Tubularn banding man 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

8. 

Boffin cleaners or weft cutters 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

9. 

Ring piecers: — 






* For minding upto 28 cards, and for every additional card, annas 8, 

% For grinding 3 complete card in 8 hours 

£ (i) For counts upto 183 a card tenter will be paid Re. 1/- extra for each 
card over 10 cards. 

(ii) For counts above 18s Re, \t- exra for each card over 16 cards. 

1 Upto 1400 spindles doffs. 

@ Doffer gaiters minding in a shift of 8 hours, more than 2700 bobbins on or 
upto 12s counts or 2400 bobbins on 22s to 30s counts or 19 bobbins on 30s 
counts or above shall be paid Re. 1 1- for every 300 doff spindles or part thereof, 
extr*. The rate shall be Rs. 2/- forrevery 300 doff spindles or part thereof if 
the total doff spindles in a shift of 8 hours are above 3200, 
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Piecers attending warp frames up to and 

including 2oo spindles Rs. 34 2 0 

Over 200 spindles and upto 400 spindles 
the piecers should be paid 1-3-6 per every 
20 spindles or part thereof. 

Over 400 spindles and upto 800 spindles 
the piecers should be paid at Rs. 1/10/- 
per every 20 spindles or part thereof. 

For weft frames, an allowance of 
Rs. 1/10/- should be paid, over and above 
the wage rates applicable to warp frame 
with the same number of spindles. 

For counts 10s and below, where a tenter 
attends to one side he should be given a 
coarse count allowance of 18* Percent of 
his basic wage, and for counts above 10s 
upto 18s (including 18s) the allowance 
should be 12| Percent of the basic 
wages. 


Note: 

—Relievers in case of piecers minding double 

side should be 


paid same as piecers including all allowances. 





10 . 

Doubling piecers or tenters. 

Rs. 

42 

0 

0 

11. 

Half piecers or helpers. 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

12 . 

Ring cleaner or cleaning gang. 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

13. 

Bondaman. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

REELING & YARD BUNDLING DEPTT. 





1 . 

Steam Boy 

Rs. 

31 

10 

0 

2. 

Weighers 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

3. 

Knotters 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

4. 

Pressers and bundlers 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

5. 

Wrappers 

R?. 

32 

8 

0 

6. 

Lebellers & Paper cutters 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

7. 

Bundle boys 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 
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VIII WINDING DEPARTMENT 


1 . 

Winding Naikin 

Rs. 

58 

8 

0 

2 . 

Scale man or weightman 

Fs. 

32 

8 

0 

3. 

N umber marker 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

4. 

Doff carriers and Bobin carriers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

IX WARPING DEPARTMENT 





1 . 

Creel boys on ordinary warping machines 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

2 . 

Creel boys on high speed „ „ 

Bs. 

36 

9 

0 

3- 

End carriers 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

4. 

Beem carriers 

Rs. 

38 

3 

0 

X SIZING DEPATMENT 





I. 

Front sizer 

Rs. 

91 

0 

0 

2 . 

Back sizer 

Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

3. 

Head size mixer 

Rs. 

42 

4 

0 

4. 

Assistant size mixer 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

5' 

Beam carriers 

Rs. 

38 

3 

0 

XI DRAWING-IN DEPARTMENT 





1 . 

Head Repairer 

Fs. 

35 

12 . 

0 

2 . 

Reed Repairer 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

3. 

Beam Carriers. 

Rs. 

38 

3 

0 

XII WEAVING DEPARTMENT 





1 . 

Loom cleaners and oilers 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

2 . 

Weft distributors 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

3. 

Cloth carriers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

4. 

Beam carriers 

Rs. 

38 

3 

0 

5. 

Bobbin stackers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

9. 

Weft Mukadams 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

7. 

Loom Cleaners 

Rs. 

31 

0 

0 

8 . 

Line levelling Mazdoor 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 
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XIII FOLDING CALENDERING DEPARTMENT 


1 . 

Head cut lookers 

Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

2. 

Cut lookers 

Rs. 

42 

4 

0 

3. 

Wheel checkers 

Rs. 

37 

0 

0 

4. 

Front machine folders 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

5. 

Back i, ii 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

6. 

Hand or table or sample folders 

Rs, 

35 

12 

0 

7. 

Sample cutter (Assistant) 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

8. 

Stitcher and sewers 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

9. 

Number markers 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

10. 

Head Stampers 

Rs. 

40 

10 

0 

11. 

Sorter, piece checker or measurer 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

12. 

Assistant stamper 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

13, 

Bundlers ticket appliers Bundle carriers 
and cloth coolies 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

14. 

Front calender man 

Rs- 

40 

10 

0 

15. 

Back „ „ 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

16. 

Damping machine man 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

17. 

Press man 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

18. 

Hoop-iron cutters or Patti cutters 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

19. 

Scale boy or weigh-man 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

20. 

Bale marker or baling press marker 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

21. 

Warehouse checker 

Rs, 

37 

0 

0 


XIV DYEING AND BLEACHING AND ALLIE 
DEPARTMEMT. 


Feeders and Guiders 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

Plaiters 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

■ Colour and/or Chemical Mixers. 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

Asst. Colour and/or Chemical Mixers 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

Colour weighers 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

Mazdoors handling hazardous chemicals such 





as caustic soda, sulphuric acid etc. 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

Kier Man 

R.% 

39 

0 

0 


7 . 
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8. 

Dyeing Machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

9. 

Drying machine man 

Rf. 

36 

9 

0 

10. 

Piler and piling machine man 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

11. 

Head Kier man 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

12. 

Kier man 

Rs. 

39 

0 

0 

13. 

Washing machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

14. 

Chemical machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

15. 

Scuture machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

16. 

Water mangle machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

17. 

Chemic Mixers 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

18. 

Kier Mixers 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

19. 

Electro lizer attendant 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

20. 

Jiger man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

21. 

Mangle Machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

22. 

Head Croper or cropping machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

23. 

Hand Cropers 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

24. 

Hand printers 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

25. 

Printing machine man 

Rs. 

74 12 

0 

26. 

Front machine man (Finishing) 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 

27. 

Back filing machine man 

Rs. 

37 

6 

0 


XV. ENGINEERING AND MECH. DEPARTMENT. 

1. ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT. 

1. Electricians including switch-board atten¬ 
dants and Armature winders holding class 

I certificate. R s< 97 8 0 

2. Electricians including switch-board atten¬ 
dants and Armature winders holding class 

II certificate, ( a ) Rs* 78 0 0 

(b) Rs. 71 8 0 

(c) Rs. 58 8 0 

3. Uuqualified motor men,Armature winders 

and switch-board attendants Rs. 39 0 0 
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2. ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


1 . 

Engine Drivers 

Rs. 

91 

0 

0 

2. 

Boiler attendant Class I 

Rs. 

104 

0 

0 


II 

Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs- 

58 

8 

0 

3. 

Fireman coal 

Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

4. 

Coal coolies 

Rs. 

36 

0 

0 

5. 

Boiler cleaners 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

6. 

Fire service men or wool press driver 

Rs. 

58 

8 

0 


ENGINE DEPARTMENT. 


I. 

Engine driver or Turbine driver. 

Rs. 

91 

0 

0 

2. 

Turbine oiler 

Rs. 

42 

4 

0 

3. 

Pump men 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

4. 

Pump coolie 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

5. 

Air compessor opertors, cooling and re- 
frigator attendants and humidfier atten¬ 
dants. 

Rs. 

58 

8 

0 

MECHANIC SHOPS. 





1 . 

Turners and Drillers 

Rs. 

140 

0 

0 



Rs. 

130 

0 

0 



Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

78 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

2. 

Fitters including departmental fitters and 
Assistant fitters. 

Rs. 

130 

0 

0 



Rs. 

104 

0 

0 



Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

78 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

52 

0 

0 
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3. 

Welders 

Rs. 

104 

0 

0 



Rs. 

78 

0 

0 



Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

4. 

Tin smith and black smith 

Rs. 

104 

0 

0 



Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

5. 

Hammer.man 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

6. 

Moulder 

Rs. 

97 

0 

0 



Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

43 

14 

0 

7. 

Masons 

Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

78 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

52 

0 

0 

8. 

Painters 

Rs- 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

9. 

Pattern makers, Mistries, carpenters inclu¬ 
ding departmental carpenters and slay 
makers. 

Rs. 

117 

0 

0 



Rs. 

91 

0 

0 



Rs. 

78 

0 

0 



Rs. 

65 

0 

0 



Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

XVIII. GENERAL. 





1. 

Engine, Turbine, Boiler and mechanic 
cleaners. 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

2. 

Tin smith helper 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

3. 

Motor and Lorry cleaners 

Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

4. 

Lorry drivers (minimum wage) 

Rs. 

65 

0 

0 

5. 

Bema repairer, shuttle tongue repairer 

Rs. 

45 

8 

0 

6. 

Mazdoors working under moulder,welders 
and fitters. 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 
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7. Mazdoors working under masons and 



carpenters. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

8. 

Humidifier Mazdoors. 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 

9- 

Store Mazdoor doing the , work of loading 
unloading heavy material. 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

10. 

Rope slicers. 

Rs. 

47 

2 

0 

11. 

Water softner attendant. 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

12. 

Mechanical line levelling mazdoor. 

Rs. 

33 

5 

0 

13. 

Ash Mazdoor. 

Rs, 

30 

0 

0 

14. 

Hoist man. 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

15. 

Trolly driver by hand. 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

XIX. MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 





1 . 

Waste pickers. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

2. 

Waste Hammals. 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

3. 

Navganies and mazdoor doing other 
heavy work. 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

4. 

Weighers and scale men. 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

5. 

Office peons. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

6." 

Watch men. 

Rs. 

43 

14 

0 



Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

7. 

Jammadars. 

Rs. 

61 

4 

0 



Rs. 

36 

9 

0 

8. 

Dispensary attendants 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

9. 

Bale stackers. 

Rs. 

35 

12 

0 

10. 

Sweepers & other sanitary staff 
attached to the factory. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

11. 

Ayah, 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

12. 

Canteen boys. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

13. 

Head canteen boys, 

Rs. 

32 

8 

0 

14. 

Tea preparer as Tea man 

Rs. 

34 

2 

0 

15. 

Cooks. 

Rs, 

52 

0 

0 

16. 

Bishties. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 


XX. JOBBERS AND HEAD JOBBERS. 


Same as given in the book “Standard 
rates of wages” in the Bombay cotton 
Textile Mills published by the Mill 
Owners' Association, Bombay in 

December 1955.Chapter 3, page 

43 to 54. 
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SCHEDULE V 


PIECE RATED WORKERS 

(1) SPEED FRAME TENTERS :— 

Piece rates in speed frame Department should be fixed by individual 
Mills so as to yield a full time employee, working on any of the speed 
frame Machine, the following average eaming9 for a month of 26 working 
days:— 

DRAWING TENTER:- 


(a) 1. One man per each head of not 

more than 7 deliveries. 


Rs. 34 2 0 


II. For each delivery over 7 


(b) 1.2 man per 3 heads of not more 

than 7 deliveries. 

II. For each delivery over 10s per 
man 


(c) I. One man per 2 heads of not more 
than 7 deliveries each. 


An increase of 
Rs. 1 10 0 
P. M. should 
be given. 

Rs. 42 4 0 


An increase of 
Rs. 2 4 0 
P. M. shnuld 
be given. 

Rs. 52 0 0 


II. For each delivery over 14. 


An increase of 
Rs. 2 7 0 
P. M. should 
be given 


SLUBBING TENTER WITH BACK TENTERS: - 

I. Up to 80 spindles Rs. 35 12 0 

II. From 81 to 95 spindles Rs. 40 10 0 

III. 96 spindles and over. Rs. 42 4 0 

INTER TENTER:— 

I. Up to 100 spindles Rs. 34 2 0 
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II. For every 10 or part of 10 spindles 

An increase of 
Rs. 14 0 
P. M. should 
be given. 

HIGH DRAFT CANFED INTER OR SIMPLEX TENTER: 

I. Up to 100 spindles Rs. 42 4 0 

I. For every 10 or part of 10 spindles 

up to 200. An increase of 

Rs. 1 10 0 
P. M. should 
be given 

III. for every 10 or -parts there of 

over 200 spindles An increase of 

Rs- 2 0 6 
P. M. should 
be given. 

ROVING TENTER:- 

I. Up to 150 spindles Rs. 34 2 0 

II. For every 10 spindles or part of 12 

spindles An increase of 

Rs. 14 0 
P, M. should 
be given. 

Note:—When Drawing Frames are not provided with hank-meters the 
production of the slubbing frame should be taken as the basis for 
the corresponding Drawing frame. 

<2) REELING DEPARTMENT:- 

Reelers:—The piece rates of the reelers should be so fixed by the 
individual Mills so as the yield a full-time/employee, the 
following average earning3 for a month of 26 working 
days:— 


Hand reeler 

Rs, 

34 

2 

0 

Power reelers 

Rs. 

33 

0 

0 

Mixed and waste yarn reeler 

Rs. 

1 

4 

0 


per day 
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(3) WINDING DEPARTMENT:— 


The piece rates in the winding Department 
individual mills so as to yield to a full-time 
average earnings for month of 26 working days : — 

should be fixed by the 
employee the following 

Grey winders 

Rs. 32 8 0 

Grey winders on High speed 

Machine or pirn winding 

Rs. 34 2 d 

Colour winding 

Rs. 35 12 0 

(4) WARPERS:- 


The piece rates in the Warping Department should be fixed by the in¬ 
dividual Mills so as to yield a full time employee the following average 
earnings for a month of 26 working days:- 

Warper minding single machine 

Rs. 56 14 0 

High speed Warper 

Rs. 65 12 0 

Warper minding 2 machines 

Rs. 80 7 0 


(5) DRAWING IN DEPARTMENT:- 

The piece rates in the Drawing in Department should be fixed by the 
individual Mills so as to yield a full time employee the following average 
earnings for a month of 26 working days:- 

Drawers-in Rs. 56 10 0 

Reacher:60% of the above Rs. 34 2 0 

(6) WEAVE RS:- 

This Standard is determined on the basis of 36pies for weaving 10 
yards of cloth on a 44" Loom. The standard specification for this pur¬ 
pose, are taken as 18 warp and 18 weft, with 40s Reed, two in a Dent 
and 40 picks per inch- 

Variation over this specification in form of allowances to be gdded or 
deducted, are the same as provided in the Bombay Scheme given on page 
no. 33to 42 in the Book on Standard Rates of Wages in the Bombay 
Cotton Textile Mills, published by the Mill owners’ Association, Bombay in 
Dec. 55. 



CHAPTER VII 


RATIONALIZATION 

Our term of reference No. 7 reads as follows—“whether any scheme 
of rationalization has been, is being or is intended to be introduced, and 
if so, on what lines ? What are the effects of such schemes on workers 
as regards their earnings, health and efficiency ? What steps, if any, 
should be taken to make the introduction of such schemes beneficial both 
to the industry and workers ?” 

The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee has defined 
rationalization, according to its etymological’meaning, as “any measure of 
method which is based on reason, that is to say, any reasoned process 
as opposed to a merely empirical, traditional or haphazard process. 
Taking reason as the basis of science, it may mean any scientific, as 
opposed to an unscientific, process.’’ 1 The following are some other 
definitions of rationalization. 

1. The International Economic Conference, which met in Geneva, 
in May, 1927 defined rationalization as “the methods of technique and 
of organisation designed to secure the minimum waste of either effort or 
material. It includes scientific organisation of labour, standardisation both 
of material and products, simplification of processes and improvements 
in the system of transport and marketing.” 2 

2. The I. L. O. has defined “Rationalization” in the following 
manner 8 : — 

(a) Rationalization in general is any reform tending to replace 
habitual antiquated practices by means or methods based 
on systematic reasoning. 

(b) Rationalization in the narrowest sense is any reform of an 
undertaking, administrative or other service, public cr 
private, tending to replace, habitual, antiquated practices by 
means and methods based on systematic reasoning. 


J, Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee-Final Report p. ISO 

2. The Social Aspects of Rationalization, published by the i. 1. O- (1931) P* 6 

3. The International Ltbour Review, August 1937,p. 251. 
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(c) Rationalization in a wider sense is a reform which takes a 
group of business undertakings as a unit and tends to reduce 
the waste and loss due to unbridled competition by concerted 
action based on systematic reasoning. 

(d) Rationalization, in the widest sense is a reform tending to 
apply means and methods based on systematic reasoning to 
the collective activities of large economic and social 
groups”. 

It is clear from the above definitions that rationalization, even in the 
narrowest sense, dose not consist of one isolated method, but is a combina¬ 
tion of concerted and organised methods all of which together constitute 
one continuous process. The installation of upto date machinery, result¬ 
ing in the displacement of workers does not, by itself, mean that the in¬ 
dustry is rationalised. The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee 
calls it pseudo-rationalization and not genuine rationalization”. 1 

It is, therefore, necessary to have a correct appreciation of what is 
meant by “rationalization”. 

According to the report of the Working Party,“the problem of ration¬ 
alization in textile industry is to be viewed not merely from a national 
but from an international point of view”.* In most of the textile inanu- 
f acturering countries of the world, great strides have been taken towards a 
fuller utilisation of new and advanced techniques in yarn and cloth 
production, and some kind of rationalization is inescapable. The policy 
of the Government of India in regard to rationalization in the cotton mill 
industry can be summed up in the following words of Shri T. T. Krshna- 
machari, Minister for Commerce and Industry, in a speech delivered in the 
Lok Sabha on the 10th September 1954. “ We cannot set our face agai¬ 
nst rationalization, We must, in the process, see that those people who 
are likely to suffer and those least capable of bearing that should suffer 
the least, and the thing has to be planned and worked cut”. 

OPPOSITION TO RATIONALIZATION FROM LABOUR :— 

The Working Party for the cotton textile industry has mentioned 
three specific grounds for the reluctance of labour to accept schemes of 
rationalization. 3 They are :— 

I Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Commi:tee; Final Report 
p. 183 

2. Report of the Working-Party for the Cotton Textile Industry-April 1952, 

p. 39, 

Report of the Workiog Party for Cotton Textile Industry Aptil, 1952, p, 40 


3 
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( i ) That Rationalization would create the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment of workers who had hither to been gainfully employed; 

( ii ) That Rationalization may often involve an increase in the 
work load on the part of the operative and it would not be fair to the 
worker, in his present physical condition, to increase the strain put on him; 

(iii) That the benefit of rationalisation would go neither to the 
worker nor to the consumer, but may be enjoyed only by the management. 

The I. N. T. U. C. in its memorandum to the Planning Commission 
on the subject of labour policy in the Second Five Year Plan, has made 
the following observations. 1 

Rationalisation, if at all it has to be permitted in certain inevitable 
circumstances, in the interest of protecting employment and the interest 
of the nation, should be permitted under the following conditions : — 

1. No existing employee, including substitutes and temporary 
workers, should be unemployed as a result of introduction of rationali¬ 
sation. 

2. The working conditions must be proper and suitable to enable 
the worker to accept greater responsibility. Increase in workload should 
be within tolerable limits and the work assigned in rationalized processes 
should not cause the worker undue strain, fatigue or exhaustion or in the 
long run endanger his health. 

3. Most of the benefits accruing from introduction of rationali¬ 
zation should go to the workers so long as he has not attained a living 
wage stage, and after that stage, there should be equitable distribution 
between the worker and the Industry, and the state should devise ways and 
means to take away some share of gains of rationalization in the general 
interest of the consumer. While introducing rationalization, fresh 
avenues of employment should be explored, specially in those areas from 
which labour is recruited in the industry sought to be rationalised, so 
that future incumbents who are not wanted in the industry can find 
employment in some other occupation. 

The I. N. T, U. C. has also suggested that it is essential that ration¬ 
alization of management is also done immediately and should at least 
include the following, among others: — 

1. Memorandum on Labour Policy in the SecondFive Year Plan 
by the I. N. T. U. C —pp. 23-24 
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1. Adequate capital-paid up as well as working. 

2. Restriction on distribution of profits so as to compel the concern to 
retain profits. 

3. Amalgamation of uneconomic units 

4. Proper and timely supply of raw materials, stores, fuel etc. as well as 
the efficient purchase of the same. 

5. Proper storing of material without hampering work movement on 
factory floor. 

6. Proper and timely maintenance, repairs and rehabilitation of 
machinery. 

7. Proper lay out of factory. 

8. Proper co-ordination and sequence of Jobs and departments- 

9. Proper training of management and developing efficient managerial 
service. 

10. Reduction of top heavy administrative charges. 

11. Adequate welfare facilities. 

1 2. Efficient recruitment services. 

13. Creating the cooperative atmosphere. by maintaining good industrial 
relations with the workers, 

14. Adequate sharing of income generated out of increased productivity." 

The policy regarding rationalization was discussed by the Plannning 
Commission with the representatives of labour and industry at a confere¬ 
nce held in Delhi on 17th February 1951 and certain agreed conclusions 
were arrived at- It was agreed that, as far as possible, rationalization 
should be undertaken along with an expansion of the uuit in which case 
the displaced personnel should be engaged in the expanded portions of the 
industry. It was further agreed that vacancies due to natural causes 
should not be filled so that the question of retrenchment may not 
arise when such rationalisation takes place. The surplus workers 
should be able to work in other departments without causing break in 
service and without detriment to the existing level of emoluments. The 
question of voluntary retirement by inducements through gratuity or 
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otherwise should also be considered. 1 We generally agree with the above, 
but would suggest that the broad policy of rationalization must be based 
on a mutually agreed formula between the parties concerned. 

RATIONALIZATION IN RAJASTHAN. 

The mills in Rajasthan reveal wide disparities not merely in the typ <> 
of machinery installed,and the working conditions,but also in regard to what 
may be called rationalization in regard to rational methods of work so far 
as the employees are concerned. An outstanding example of this is provi¬ 
ded by the Sadul Textiles Ltd* Sri Ganganagar, where, in the ring-frame 
department one man minds two sides of the frame and in the weaving 
department one man attends to four looms. Similarly, in the speed frame 
section, the operatives attend to 20 deliveries per tenter in Drawing and 
two frames per tenter in slubbing and roving departments, necessary 
number of helpers being provided for relieving workers going out for 
smoking or answering the calls of nature. This mill has endeavoured to 
effect the utmost economy in the employment of labour by introducing 
various labour saving devices, such as trolleys for carrying laps in the 
blow room, improved type of trolleys for carrying skips and beams etc., 
and also by inducing the workers to mind more machines than is the 
general practice in other mills in Rajasthan. In fact, as the management 
of Sadul Textiles accepted during the course of their evidence before the 
Committee, their mills have been fully rationalized and there is not much 
further scope for rationalization for the present, though with the impro¬ 
ved methods of work and conditions, the process of rationalisation can be 
taken to any point. 

The management of the unit at Bhilwara claims to have achieved 
some measure of rationalization but so far as this relates to machines, 
material and management, they have not so far formulated a final scheme 
of rationalization for proper distribution of workload, reportedly due to 
strong opposition from the workers. According to information gathered 
from the management, they did make an attempt at introducing a pilot 
scheme in 1954, but the same had to be abandoned on account of severe 
opposition from labour. 

The Jaipur mills have recently added modern Japanese machinery, but 
their humidification is not efficient. There is lack of proper technical 
direction and the maintenance of machinery appears to be in poor condition. 


1, Report of the Wo;king Party for ;he Cotton Textile Industry April 1952, 
p. 41. 
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In its reply to the questionnaire, the mills have stated that on the mana¬ 
gerial and technical side they have taken every possible measure for reduc¬ 
ing costs, although no concrete examples in regard to this matter have 
been given. 

Maharaja Shree Umaid Mill Ltd., Pali, have prepared a scheme of 
reorganisation, which they propose to introduce in their Spinning Depart¬ 
ment, after careful on-the-spot study made by M/s. IBCONS in the light 
of actual working conditions prevailing in the department and the standard 
of efficiency of workmen employed in each section. The allotment of 
work load for the categories involved has been assessed on scientific lines, 
making allowances where necessary, in order to make the implementation 
of the scheme as smooth and gradual as possible without causing any 
dislocation in production or loss in efficiecy. With this end in view, the 
Mills propose to reduce the current complement of workers to the target of 
standard complement in the proposed scheme by stages. 

The Mills are at present spinning 12s and 13s count for supplying yarn 
to their weaving shed and 6s for market reeled yarn. In the scheme of 
reorganisation, they propose to introduce a change in the manufacturing 
programme by changing over to 18s and'20s counts or finer for their 
requirements of the loom shed and 6s to 14s counts for the market. 

The change-over from 12s/l3s to 18s/24s and finer would result in 
an automatic reduction in the volume of cotton and yarn handled as the 
production on 20s/24s would be only about 54°/o of that of 12s/13s and 
there would also be a corresponding reduction in the bobbins doffed. 

The Mills have already placed orders for pneumatic condensors, which 
they wish to instal with a view to eliminating the work of carrying cotton 
to the Hopper feeder lattice, by employing manual labour. They have 
also started changing from 9" cans to 12" cans and it is proposed to in¬ 
troduce 12" cans in all the departments concerned. The introduction of 
these improved methods of work and the reorganisation of the departments 
on rational and scientific lines will help in the re-assessment and re-allot¬ 
ment of work-loads for operatives, who would be affected by the scheme, 
which will necessarily involve a reduction in the number of workers 
presently employed in these departments, but the management have given 
a guarantee that no worker would be thrown out of employment as a 
result of implementation of the reorganisation scheme and that they will 
all be absorbed in the 3rd shift, which the management propose to start 
as soon as the scheme is finalised. As has been pointed out in the Report 
to the Government of India on a 'Productivity Mission’ (Dec. 52-May 54) 
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by a team of I. L. O. exports, “in order to win acceptance for propose d 
improvements, it is necessary to consult and inform all those whose co- 
opration or goodwill is required in carrying them out, at all levels from 
top management to workers on the shop floor.”* It is most unfortunate 
that the management of this mill did not associate the workers or their 
representative with the conduct of the study to inspire confidence among 
the workers regarding the results. We commend the scheme for conside¬ 
ration of the parties with an open mind. We further suggest that if for 
lack of finance or any other reason, the workers representatives are not 
in a position to obtain technical guidance, the management of this mill 
or any other mill contemplating' such improvements should bear the 
expenditure on account of the services of the expert or experts, whom the 
workers desire to invite. 


* Report to the Governraemt of India on Productivity Mitsion I. L. O. 
Geneva 1955. P. 7. 




CHAPTER VIII 


Merger of a Portion of Dearness Allowance With Basic Wage. 

Our term of Reference No. 4 calls upon us to determine whether any 
part of the dearness allowance should be merged with the basic wage and, 
if so, to what extent. As stated already in another section, the position 
regarding basic wage and dearness allowance in various industries in 
Rajasthan is extremely unrealistic in as much as both these have been 
fixed on an entirely ad-hoc basis. However, since we have been called 
upon to consider what part of the dearness allowance should be merged 
with the basic wage, we venture to make the following observations on the 
subject, It will be noted that this subject was on the agenda of the 14th 
session of the Indian Labour Conference but its consideration was post¬ 
poned. It was subsequently placed on the agenda of the Standing Labour 
Committee, which met in Delhi on the 4th and 5th April, 1956. 

In the draft of the Labour Policy for the 2nd Five Year Plan, the 
Labour Ministry of the Government of India arrived at the following 
conclusion in regard to this matter 1 , “There have been persistent demands 
from Labour that the dearness allowance or, at any rate, a portion of it, 
should be merged in the basic wages as has been done in the case of 
Government employees. It is now generally recognised that prices are 
not likely to go down to the pre-war level and that a total wage equal to 
the present basic wage is not likely ever to become applicable. Several 
benefits like pension, gratuity, etc, are based on the basic wage. It does 
not seem fair to relate these benefits to the pre-war basic wage rates. It 
may, however, be admitted that the task of merging dearness allowance in 
basic wage is difficult because dearness allowance is not paid on any 
uniform basis in private industry as is the case in Government employ. 
In some cases the amount of dearness allowance is fixed, in others a slab 
system is prevalent; and in yet others it is linked directly with the cost of 
living. The cost of living indices jn diffetent centres again are by no 
means uniform”. 

The Labour Panel of the Planning Commission discussed the subject 
generally and the sub-committee, which considered the same came to the 
following conclusion “The employers pointed out many difiiculties in the 
way of proposed merger of dearness allowance with basic wages, 

1. Labour Policy for the Seeond Five Year Plan—A draft prepared by th» 
Ministry of Labour p, 23 
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particularly the adjustment of existing differentials in the revisrd system. 
They also pointed out the non-uniformity in the system of determining 
dearness allowance as also the non-uniformity in the manner the cost of 
living indices were worked out. They, however, agreed that parties should 
try to seek “merger” through voluntary agreements. It was further agreed 
that while revising wages, the proposed Wage Boards should keep in mind 
the need to do away with this artificial distinction between wages and 
dearness allowance. The Sub-Committee strongly recommended that 
immediate steps should be taken to bring the cost of living indices at 
different centres, on a uniform basis”. 

In the replies we have received from the mills and the unions, while 
the former have suggested that no portion of the D. A. should be merged 
with the basic wages, the opinion among labour interest appears to be that 
50% of the D. A. should be so merged. The view of the unions is 
largely based on the recommendations of the Gadgil Committee which have 
been accepted by the Central Government. The Planning Commission 
has suggested that this recommendation of the Committee should be 
extended to workers in the private sector also. 

It is important to remembor that whatever justification there was at 
one time for merging D, A. with basic wages, to day no distinction is 
made between the basic wages and dearness allowance while paying to the 
workers the retrenchment compensation, provident fund contribution, 
contribution towards Employees' State Insurance Scheme, leave with 
wages, overtime payment etc. In other words, dearness allowance to-day is 
treated as part and parcel of the wages of the workers and in terms of 
actual rupees, annas, and pies, the workers would really stand to gain 
nothing by the merger. 

In the case of Government servants, however, the position is diffe¬ 
rent , because allowances such as house rent, travelling allowance etc. are 
paid on basic wages and not oil the total emoluments. A special Bench of 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal recently examined the demand of the Bom¬ 
bay Cotton Mill workers for merging a portion of the dearness allowance 
with basic wages and rejected it. 1 It would appear that workers are not 
interested so much in merging of the dearness allowance into basic wages 
as in altering the differentials in order that they would get an increase in 
wages. 


1; Rsshtriya Mill Mardoor Sargh Bombay Vs Millowners’ Association, Bombay 
and others, published in Labour Law Journal, March 195 5 pp. 329-45 
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In connection with this question.it is important to remember that rece¬ 
ntly there has been a world-wide tendency for narrowing down the differe¬ 
ntials in the wage structure by bringing up the lower incomes and mainta¬ 
ining the higher incomes at distinct levels. It is also in accord with the 
Government’s declared policy of bringing about a socialistic pattern of 
society and reducing the inequalities of incomes. 

In view of what is stated above, though it would be desirable to 
merge dearness allowance with the basic wages as a matter of principle, 
the committee is of the opinion that a final decision may be deferred 
until such time as decision has been taken on all-India basis for the 
Cotton Textile Industry, especialls in view of the fact that in Rajasthan 
sufficient data are not available for considering the matter at the present 
juncture. We may, however, state that the minimum wages which we 
have abopted for purpotes of the standardisation schemes, namely, Rs. 30 h 
and Rs. 26/- do contain according to a rough estimate we have made an 
element of about Rs. 7/- and Rs. 3/- respectively by way of dearness 
allow tnce. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Financial Position of the Industry. 


According to the Report of the Fair Wages Committee, the financial 
position of the industry need not be taken into account in fixing the mini¬ 
mum wage. However, in decision of the Labour Appellate Tribunal, at 
Bombay, the following view has been expressed. “We are unable to 
accept Shri Ambekar’s contention that so far as the minimum total wages 
are concerned, the capacity of the concern is immaterial”, 1 On the other 
hand, the Labour Appellate Tribunal, in the case of the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mill, has expressed a contrary view.* In view of this, we must 
proceed on the basis of the recommenation of the Fair Wages Committee, 
which seems to us a more logical and reasonable basis to adopt. Even 
so, we are attempting a brief analysis of the financial position of the 
mills in Rajasthan, in view of the insistence of the representatives of the 
employers on the Committee that the financial position of the mills is an 
exceedingly important consideration in the fixation of a minimum wage, 
and the evolution of a scheme of standard wages. 

When we issued our questionnaire to the mills, we had requested 
them to Supply copies of their balance sheets for the years 1952-54. Of 
the 7 mills in Rajasthan, only 4 have supplied their balance sheets. Of 
the remaining untis, one which is purely a private concern, has started 
working only from November, 1955, another has closed down during 
our investigation, while the third which has recently restarted working 
partially, did not supply any information or afford us an opportunity 
even to visit the mill. Naturally, therefore, we have been able to examine 
the balance sheets of only 4 mills. This group of units mav be taken 
together to represent “average ” conditions in Rajasthan. The units that 
have failed to supply information have either not been operating for the 
major part of the period or are distinctly sub-marginal from the financial 
point of view. We do not agree with the employers' representatives that 
in judging the financial position of the industry in Rajasthan, the margi¬ 
nal r or sub-marginal units should also be taken into account for the 
simple reason that the Planning Commission, in their chapter on ‘Labour 
Policy’ has clearly stated that, for purposes of fixation of wages, only 
‘average’ units should be taken into consideration.* 

1 Labour Lew Journal, March, 1955 p. j32» 

2 Labour Appeal.Cases, October, 1952, pp. 509—5IQ 

3 Second Five Yew Flan—A draft outline (February, 1956) p, 173- 
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In similar previous enquiries, such as those in Bombay and C. P., it 
has been usual to proceed on the basis of the consolidated position of the 
industry as a whole, not ignoring at the same time, individual variations. 
The Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowner’s Associations generally furnish 
Government enquiry committees with a consolidated balance sheet for the 
whole of the industry, but we have not been supplied with any such 
statement by the Employer’s Association in Rajasthan, We had, there¬ 
fore, to prepare such a statement on the basis of available information. 
This consolidated statement for the 4 ‘average’ units is published in 
Appendix XVII. 

The picture of the financial position of the industry as revealed by the 
consolidated statement cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory, and indicates 
clearly that the industry, as a whole, is being run on a profitable basis. 
In 1954, the total paid-up capital was about Rs. 2,20,00,000/-, the 
Reserve and other funds being Rs. 1,29,00,000/-, the Gross Block about 
Rs. 2,22,00,000/- and the Depreciation Fund about Rs. 73,00,000/-. Thus, 
in all the three years, 1952, 1953 and 1954, there was a net profit of 
Rs. 1,72,000/- Rs. 23,36,000/- and Rs. 9,93,000/- respectively. Dividends 
have also been paid throughout. Of course, even among these 4 mills, 
there are some strong and some weak units. Their individual cases will be 
discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 1 heir individual financial position 
is shown in a separate statement published as Appondix XVI- 

The employers’ representatives on the Committee have stated that a 
consolidated balancesheet gives a distorted picture, in that some strong 
units tend to hide the true position of the weaker untis. This is, of course, 
inevitable. As the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee has 
pointed out : '‘The consolidated statement is merely the summation of the 
figures for a number of units, some weak and some strong, and some of 
average strength. The inclusion of the figures of one single weak unit 
may alter the perspective altogether, as illustrated by the case of Sholapur. 
Even in Bombay, the consolidated statement presents a very different 
picture if the figures for a large group of mills, which have heavy liabilities 
as a legacy of the past, are excluded. ”* 

We now proceed to discuss the financial position of the individual 
mills : 

SHRI UMAID MILLS Ltd., PALI:— 

This mill, in certain respects, ought to serve as a model to the other 
units of the industry in Rajasthan. 

* Bombay Textils Labour Enquiry Committee -Interim Report p, 49. 
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It is clear from the statement, Appendix XVI, that this mill has 
built up sound reserves and has large investments. It has also been 
providing adequately for depreciation from year to year, and in the context 
of its generally sound financial position, has not been paying too large an 
amount by way of dividends. The picture it presents, is, on the whole, one 
of conservative finance and of a management which believes in plough¬ 
ing back the profits of the concern into the concern itself At 
the same time, the managing agent’s have been doing themselves well 
because the managing agent’s commission, and allowances, amounted to 
nearly Rs. 4 lacs in 1952, Rs. 5, 26, 000/—in 1953 and Rs. 3,85,000— 
in 1954. Incidentally, this mill had been paying better wages than all 
other units in Rajasthan since last year. 

ME WAR TEXTILE MILLS Ltd., BHILWARA: — 

The representative of this mill has been drawing a grim picture of 
the financial position of this mill and its utter inability to bear any 
additional burden on account of wage cost. He has also been very 
pessimistic about the future of the cotton industry in Rajasthan. The 
majority of us do not agree that this mill in not in a sound financial 
position, or showing good trading results. During its career of nearly 
17 years, 1952 was the only year, as stated in the Director’s Report for 
the year 1952, when the Mill made a loss. From the Director’s Report it 
appears that the reason for the loss was that, at the beginning of the 
season, it purchased loose raw cotton at a high rate, and, subsequently, 
prices fell. Moreover, during the year,, the mill had also to 
pay the bonus for the year 1950. But for these two fortuitous 
circumstances, the trading results for the year 1952 would have been very 
much better. It is to be noted that despite the loss shown in the balance 
sheet, the shareholders received a dividend of no less than Rs. 1,80.000/- 
in 1952. The year 1953 was a good year for the mills, the net profits, 
after paying agent’s commission, depreciation, interest charges, dividends, 
etc., being no less than Rs. 474,000/-. As in other centres, of the industry, 
the year 1954 though a good one, was not as good as the previous one. 
During all the three years, the mill has been providing for depreciation, 
and it would appear that the amount credited to the depreciation fund is 
in excess of the minimum required for statutory purposes. It is under¬ 
stood that during the year 1955, this mill has made a gross profit of 
about Rs. 5 lacs, Except in the year 1952, when the managing agents 
drew only an office allowance of Rs. 18,000/-both in 1953 and 1954 
substantial amounts by way of agent's commission and allowance had been 
-drawn by the managing agents. In fact, the managing agents commission 
for this unit amounts to 16% of the gross profits. This mill has a dividend 
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equalisation fund, and throughout the period dividends have been paid at 
the rate of 6°l 0 . The Interest Charges of the mill appear to be heavy, 
amounting to Rs. 98,000/- in 1952, Rs. 89000/- in 1953 and Rs. 90,000/- 
in 1954. It is to be noted, in connection with the financial position of 
this mill that, in an Extraordinary Meeting of Shareholders, held on the 
29th August, 1950, 18,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100/- each were given 
free as bonus shares to the shareholders, which increased the paid-up 
capital from Rs. 12 lacs to Rs. 30,00,000/-. The issue of bonus shares to 
shareholders, out of profits or reserves, has become a feature of Indian 
industry in recent years, and also a subject matter of serious adverse 
comment. At the same time, we note that this mill is under-capitalised, 
is lacking in adequate working finance, has failed for some reason to 
build up reserves and has had to go in for considerable borrowings. 

EHRI SADUL TEXTILE LTD,, SRI GANGANAGAR 

In the year 1952 and 1953, Sri Ganganagar mill made no profits, 
and, on the other hand, it is reported to have made a loss of Rs. 2,76,000/- 
in 1952 and Rs. 3,14,000/- in 1953. In 1954, it made a small profit of 
of Rs, 24,000From the balance sheet of this mill for 1955, it appears 
that this mill has now turned the corner and made a profit of Rs. 
2,78,000/- in the year 1955, the bulk of which has been taken to depre¬ 
ciation. During the three years, 1952 to 1954 the mill did not provide 
any thing for depreciation. The reasons for the losses made by this mill 
have already been discussed in a previous section, where it has been stated 
that, owing to shortage of power, ihis mill could not run regularly and 
smoothly in any of these years till about August, 1955, That the future 
prospects of this mill are bright is clear from the following remarks which 
are to be found in the Director's Report for the year ended 31st March, 
1954. “In accordance with the terms of this agreement, the State Power 
House at Sri Ganganagar has already started supplying electrical energy 
to the mills. With the overhauling of their existing plant and the install¬ 
ation of a new power plant, which is expected to be completed shortly, 
it will be possible to run the whole mill, regularly, for all three shifts. 
With this improvement, it is hoped that the company will show better 
results, The cloth produced by the Company continues to find a very 
favourable market both at home and a road". 

THE JAIPUR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS LTD., JAIPUR. 

During all the three years, 1952 to 1954, this mill has been showing 
a small net profit. However, it must be noted that in all these years,. 



liberal provision for depreciation has been made, the amount put aside for 
depreciation being Rs. 4 lacs in 1952, Rs. 4-75 lacs in 1953, and Rs. 5 lacs 
in 1954. In the accounts for 1955 also, Rs. 5 lacs have been 
provide 1 for depreciation- Like the mill at Sriganganagar, this 
mill came into existence after the conclusion of the last world war, and 
has purchased its plant, machinery, etc., at inflated prices- This is 
the explanation why although this unit is only a spinning unit, with about 
15,576 spindles, its gross block is higher than of one of the composite 
units. 

DEPRECIATION. 

Depreciation is defined as the shrinkage in the value, caused by the 
wearing out of an asset, owing to its use in the business, and the main 
reason for providing for depreciation is to keep the original capital intact. 
Another factor which cannot be ignored in this connection is that of 
obsolesence. In fixing the adequacy of the provision to be made, 
care is to be taken of the fact that, from year to year, new 
and improved machinery is being manufactured, capable of manufacturing 
goods cheaper, better and in greater quantities. As is pointed out in 
the Interim Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee \ 
however, “in examining the amount of depreciation to be provided, 
various factors should be taken into consideration. The first is that the 
provision for depreciation will be necessarily large if the Plant and 
machienry that are to be depareciated were bought at inflated prices. 
The incidence of depreciation charges on a heavily inflated block account 
is necessarily onerous. Another consideration is that, if depreciation 
cannot be provided for in a given year,then the arrears of such depreciation 
may encroach upon the profits of subsequent years, and thus convey a 
misleading idea of the profit making capacity of the industry in 
those years. This will apply, specially, where many units in a centre have 
not provided for fair depreciation for a number of years. The productive 
capacity of a concern during a year should be judged mainly in 
relation to the charges payable for that particular year. 

“While depreciation at a minimum rate is held to be the first charge 
on profits, several mills, on one account or another, do not actually 
provide for it. Under-depreciation has been common* even with concerns 
which have paid dividends, especially in Bombay, and commissions and 
dividends have been accorded precedence over depreciation. But while 
in times of depression there is much under-depreciation, in times ef 


I Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee-Interim Repolt P, 61, 
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prosperity there may be a tendency to over-depreciate, and care should be 
taken to avoid all depreciation which might have the indirect effect of 
checking all improvement in the level of wages.” 

These observations of the Bombay committee are extremely important,, 
and need careful consideration in assessing the financial position of the 
industry in Rajasthan. The mills have not supplied us with information 
regarding the amounts debitable each year on account of statutory depre¬ 
ciation, that is to say, depreciation allowed by the Income Tax Autho¬ 
rities for income tax purposes. We have, there-fore, no means of determin¬ 
ing whether the mills have been allowing cut of the year’s trading accounts 
more or less by way of depreciation. The Ganganagar case has already 
been referred to. In the case of the Jaipur Mill, although the balance 
sheet for 1954 does not reveal a large profit, the reason for this, 
apparently, is that the mill is now trying to provide for depreciation 
for previous years. In their oral evidence, they admitted that they 
were providing depreciation now on a larger scale than permitted for 
purposes of statutory depreciation. If the dictum laid down by the 
Bombay Committee, namely, that the “productive capacity of a concern 
during the year should be judged mainly in relation to the charges payable 
for that particular year” (page 61) is to be followed, then, in the case 
of the Jaipur mill, the amounts in excess of statutory depreciation which 
have been provided or may be provided in the future, can well be diverted 
for granting the long delayed increases in wages, among other things. 

COSTS AND CHARGES: — 

There has been, so far, no standardisation of the manner of 
submitting balance sheets by industrial units, and, it is, therefore, 
difficult to make accurate camparisons of costs and charges from the data 
available in them. With t' e coming into effect of the New Companies 
Act, such comparisons will be easier to make in future. However, on the 
basis of the data furnished by three of the units in reply to our 
questionnaire, a table showing the costs'and charges in the various units 
of the industry has been prepared and presented in Appendix XVIII. 

The two main items of cost in the cotton mill industry are cotton 
and wages. 'The percentage of cost on cotton consumed, show large 
variations between the composite units and the unit at Jaipur, which is 
merely a spinning concern. Some of the mills have not provided separate 
figures for wages only, but for salaries and wages combined. The 
percentage of cost on salaries and wages is lowest in the Jaipur 
Mill. It will be seen that in the two larger units, the percentage of cost 
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to the total cost on wages and salaries combined as compared 
to about 25% on wages alone in the mills at Bombay is distinctly lower. 
The office expenses of the Bhiiwara mill appear to be the highest in 
Rajasthan. We have not been able to discover as to what are the 
individual items included in the group ‘General Expenses’ but it is clear 
from Appendix‘XVIII’that very substantial sums are spent for‘General 
expenses’ in Bhiiwara, Pali as also in Jaipur. The figures given in 
Appendix ‘XVIII’ are far from complete, and it is not possible to draw 
any reliable deduction from them- In this connection, however, we may 
given below the figures of comparative costs and charges in Bombay. 1 


Raw Cotton 

52.01 Percent 

Wages 

34.36 Percent 

Manufacturing charges 

14.56 Percent 

Agents’ Commission 

0.92 Percent 

Depreciation charges 

2.22 Percent 

Taxes 

2.57 Percent 

Dividends 

2.19 Percent 

Reserves. 

1.17 Percent 


UNECONOMIC units: — 

One of the employers’ representatives on the Committee as also the 
memorandum submitted by the Rajasthan Miliowners’ Association, have 
laid great emphasis on the fact that the units of the cotton mill industry 
in Rajasthan being ‘uneconomic’ units, their capacity to pay higher wages 
is seriously impaired. They have also quoted, from time to time, the 
definition of an ‘uneconomic unit’ given by the Planning Commission, 
namely, a unit with 25,000 spindles and 600 looms. In this 
connection, they have complained bitterly against the new policy of the 
Government of India forbidding the installation of more looms and 
spindles by the mills. This ban against additions to the installed capa¬ 
city >s a very recent one, and the workers can legitimately argue that 
when the times were good and there were no restrictions, the mills, if 
they had wanted, could have converted uneconomic units into economic 
units. Moreover, it is clear from the financial record of some of the 
units, at any rate, that their uneconomic chaiacter did not effect them 
adversely. There is no evidence in the country to show that only because 


1 Fa cts about the cotton Mill Ioduatry of India—publiahed by the Millownera’ 
Association, Bombay. (1954). p. 12. 
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a unit is uneconomic it lacks the capacity to give minimum wages or to 
make reasonable profits. The Kanungo Committee ( Textile Enquiry 
Committee) appointed by the Government of India in 1952, “is not convin¬ 
ced that the unbalanced character of a small number of looms that is 
warranted by spindleage, is frequently a reason for a mill being uneco¬ 
nomic- It says that quite a number of purely spinning mills have been 
working normally and economically for many years in the country. They 
however, stated that with the increase in the demand for cloth envisaged, 
there must be a considerable demand in the future for yarn and produc¬ 
tion and sale of yarn should be quite remunerative.” 1 

We are aware that the discussions contained in this chapter of the 
financial position of the industry is somewhat discursive, but on the basis 
of the data available, it was impossible for us to make it either more de¬ 
tailed or more precise. Even so, there is no doubt, in our minds that 
the financial position of the industry in Rajasthan is essentially sound, 
and with the better times which lie ahead of industry, provided the indus¬ 
try, adopts a more far-sighted policy to ensure the cooperation of labour 
by giving it a fairer deal than it has done hitherto, it is sure to do 
very well. 


1, Reference quoted in M, P. Gandhi’s Annual 1954-55, page 16. 



CHAPTER X 


BONUS 

Our term of reference No- 5 calls upon us to determine the principles 
for the payment of bonus to various categories of employees in the 
industry. It has, however, not been stated as to what type of Bonus the 
Government have in view. There are different types of bonuses, such as 
good attendance bonus, production bonus, profit bonus, etc. The replies 
to our questionnaire reveal that in the industry in Rajasthan, the follow¬ 
ing types of bonus are being paid-profit bonus and attendance bonus. 
Only two units, namely, the Maharaja Sri Umed Mills Ltd., Pali and the 
Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara have paid profit bonus so far. 
During the last ten years, the amount paid by the Mewar Textile Mills 
Ltd., Bhilwara as bonus was as follows •} 


Name of the Mill Year Rate Amount of Bouns paid 


The Mewar Textile 

1947 

1/6 of basic 

pay 

47,479 

0 

0 

Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 

it 

1948 

11/48 „ 

tt 

1,00,800 

0 

0 

»» 

1949 

11/48 ., 

it 

1,36,000 

0 

0 

tt 

1950 

1/6 

1 1 

1,04,114 

0 

0 

a 

1953 

1/8 

»» 

91,000 

0 

0 


The Jaipur mills is paying attendance bonus of Rs. 2/* per month to 
the workers who are present for not less than 26 days in a month. 
Those who are absent for one day and two days in a month get Rs. 1/8 
and Re. 1/- per month, respectively. 

Assuming that we have to determine the principles for the payment 
of profit bonus, we should like, first of all, to point out that for last so 
many years, the question of the payment of profit bonus has been 
a subject matter of considerable discussion by various judicial tribunals 
in many centres of industry. A careful analysis of the principles laid 
down by the Indian Labour Judiciary on this question is to be found in 
a publication entitled ‘industrial Awards in India—An Analysis’, published 
by the Labour Bureau, Government of India. 

1. Infotmenicn supplied by the Mil) management. 
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In the initial stages of the discussion of this question, the conten¬ 
tion of the managements used to be that profit bonus is only an exgratia 
payment, and labour connot claim it as a metier of right. This view, 
however, has now been discarded. Many tribunals regard it as a deferred 
or supplementary wage, and others as a share in profit. 1 Further, it has 
been acknowledged by the tribunals that wherever wages have not come 
up to the level of the living wage standard, bonus is a sort of deferred 
wage. In most of the important centres of industry in India, a profit 
tonus is being paid for a number of years now. 

There are certain other questions regarding the principles underlying 
the payment of bonus. These are ( 1 ) Whether bonus is to be paid on 
the profits of the industry in a centre, as a whole, or it should be 
determined unitwise ? { 2) On what basis should bonus be paid ?» 
( 3 ) Whether (a) by linking the same to dividends and (b) or to profits. 
The method of calculating bonus, adopted by the full Bench of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal, in its Award in the dispute between the Mill Owners’ 
Association, Bombay and Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh® appears to be 
acceptable to the managements in Rajasthan. Having allowed 5 percent 
on the paid up capital as the fair return and a further return at a lower 
rate on reserves employed as working capital, the Appellate Tribunal 
recognised that the claim for bonus would arise only if there be a residue 
after making provision for (a) prior charges and (b) fair return on paid-up 
capital and on reserves employed as working capital. The Madras 
committee have recommended 8 that where the bonus is to be linked up to 
the dividends, for ever/ 10% dividend or part thereof declared in the 
concern, one month’s basic wages should be given as bonus. Even when 

the dividend is less than 10%, the workers should be paid one month’s 
basic earnings a# minimum bonus. 

Generally, certain conditions are also laid down for eligibility for 
bonus. There is, however, no uniformity in regard to the conditions laid 
down by the various Adjudicators for qualifying for bonus. 4 

An important judgment 5 on the issue of bonus was delivered by the 
Supreme Court of India during the year 1955. The Supreme Court in its 
decision in an appeal preferred by the Muir Mills Ltd., Kanpur, against the 
judgment of the Labour Appellate Tribunal which had awarded a bonus of 

J. Industrial Awards in India—An Analysis, pp, 66-67. 

2. ReporteJ in Labour Law Journal. 1950. p. 1247. 

3. Report of the Tripartite Textile Enquiry Committee Madras (1953) p.88. 

4. Industrial Awards in India—An Analysis, pp, 75 -76. 

5 Labour Law Journal 1955—Vol, I, pp. 1-7. 
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as. — /4/—■ per rupee of the basic earnings of the workers for 1949 held “that 
employees could not claim bonus as a matter of right for any particular year 

in which the concern had suffered a trading loss........The Supreme 

Court, in allowing the appeal held that the claim for bonus could be made 
by the employees only if, as result of the joint contribution of capital and 
labour, the industrial concern had earned profits. If in any particular 
year the working of an industrial concern had resulted in a loss, there was 
neither basis nor justification for a demand for bonus. Since bonus does 
not have precedence over div:dend, it cannot be treated as deferred wage. 
In regard to the question of social justice, the court observed, that “the 
considerations of social justice imported by the Labour Appellate Tribunal 
in arriving at the decision in favour of the workers were not only irrele¬ 
vant but untenable. Social justice is very vague and indeterminate ex¬ 
pression and no clear cut definition can be given which will include all 
situations”, 1 

Disputes arising out of the payment of bonus had become, in recent 
years, a hardly annual in many centres of the industry and the latest 
development in regard to this matter in two important centres ofthe •" 
dustry, namely, Bombay and Ahmedabad, is worthy of note. 

In June, 1955, the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association and the 
Mill Owners’ Association entered into a five year agreement covering the 
years 1953 to 1957 with regard to payment of Bonus to mill workers. 
The salient features of the Ahemdabad agreement are as follows. 1 

The bonus calculations will be made on the basis of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal’s Formula laid down in the 19+9 bonus Appeal bet¬ 
ween the Mill Owners' Association, Bombay, and the Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh. 

A Mill’s quota for Rehabilitation, replacement and modernisation of 
block will be calculated on the basis of the Indu9tial Court’s formula, 
taking the block of 1947 as the basis. 

Gross profits will be taken as the profit as disclosed in the 
published balance sheets of the Company^* without, making provision 
for depreciation and/or bonus, but after deducting from it the amount 


1 Supreme Court’s judgment in the Muir Mills case clearly over-rules anv 
belief the tribunals might have held. In a loss year, the bonus cannot be 
claimed as a matter cf right, neither it has precedence over dividend so it 
cannot be treated as a sort of deferred wage.'—D. S, Ohadha. 

2. Information supplied by the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’Association. 
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of extraneous incomes like interest from investments, rent from 
property, etc., which is unrelated to the efforts of the worker. 

The 'prior charges to be subtracted from the gross profit are as 
under :— 

(a) Statutory depreciation and development rebate, both of these in 
full even if the sum total of the two exceeds the rehabilitation quota of 
the mill, (This is the provision in the Ahmedabad Agreement. In its 
application to Bombay, a modification has been introduced which will be 
referred to later). 

(b) Taxes. 

(c) Reserves for rehabilitation to make up the Mill’s quota This 
will be equal to the Mills quota minus amount taken under (a) above. 

(d) A return of 6% on paid-up capital. 

(e) A return of 2 % on reserves employed as working captial. 

(f) A balance of at least Rs. 10,000/- for any unforeseen contingen¬ 
cies, etc. 

If after providing for all these prior charges, there remains a surplus, 
that surplus shall be paid as bonus- 

The minimum bonus payable by a mill, whether it makes a profit or 
loss, will be equal to 4.8 percent of the basic wages, and the maximum 
will be equal to 25 percent of the basic wages. If the bonus payable by 
the calculation is in excess of 25 percent, the excess will be notionally set 
aside and called a “Set-on". This “Set-on" will be used, if in subsequent 
years the bonus payable by the mill falls short of 25 per cent. The 
maximum “Set-on” at any time shall not, however, exceed 25 per cent of 
the total basic wages. 

In the case of mills which pay the minimum bonus of 4.8 per cent, 
although amount the payble by them by the above calculation is nil 
or less than 4.8%, the amount paid in excess of that payable under the 
formula, shall be considerd as a "Set-off”. If in any subsequent year or 
years the mill is in a position to pay more than 4'8 per cent as bonus, the 
mill shall first subtract from that year’s calculated bonus the total amount 
of “Set-off” and then pay the balance as bonus subject of course to a 
minimum of 4.8 per cent. 
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The Bombay Mill Owner's Association and Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh, Bombay, also entered into an agreement on Bonus on 1st March, 
1956, which generally follows the Ahmedabad Agreement with the follow¬ 
ing modifications, 1 

In the case of those Mills whose 1952 Bonus cases are pending before 
the Court, the agreement will be for six years, 1952 to 1957 inclusive, 
instead of five, 

As regards the prior charge mentioned at (a) above, the Ahmedabad 
provision will apply in full for the years 1953, 1954and 1955. (It will 
also apply to 1952 for the mills whose 1952 cases are pending). 

For the year 1956 and 1957, however, only the statutory depreciation 
will be excluded entirely from all calculations. (Statutory depreciation 
means and includes normal depreciation, shift allowance, additional depre¬ 
ciation and initial depreciation, as in the Ahmedabad agreement.) 

As regards “Set on,” the maximum limit to “Set on” has been chang¬ 
ed from 25 percent to 12 1 percent in the case of Bombay. 

As regards reserves for rehabilitation, it has been agreed that a 
Commission will be appointed with agreed terms of reference to examine 
the figure taken by the Labour appellate Tribunal for rehabilitation in the 
bonus calculation formula. If the Association and the Sangh fail to 
arrive at agreed terms of reference, Government may appoint a Commis¬ 
sion, but in either case, one of the terms of reference will be increased 
cost of machinery. The Commission will consist of a sitting High Court 
Judge as chairman, with one or two representatives each of the Association. 
Quota as fixed by the commission will be taken into consideration in place 
of the existing quota figures for calculating the bonus for the years 
1956-1957. 

The Government of India is considering the evolution of a statutory 
scheme on bonus which will in effect, remove bonus or profit sharing 
from the sphere of justiciable disputes. According \ to the scheme included 
in the draft of the Labour policy for the 2nd Five Year Plan “a ceiling 
might be fixed at three month’s basic wage and excess, if any, in some 
years, could be deposited in a Bonus Fund from which is slump years, 
also some bonus could be paid, the minimum might be fixed at fifteen 
days, basic wage irrespective of profit or loss. Within these two limits, 
the annual bonus should be fixed on the capacity of the unit to pay." a 

1. I nf o r t n a ti ou- iUppiUd -by tbe-Mill Own ers' Association, Bombay, 

2t Labour Policy for the Second Five Year Plan—-A draft p. 26. 
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During our oral examination of the representatives of employers, they 
were asked whether they would agree to enter into agreement on the 
Ahmedabad and Bombay models, with employee’s Unions, but in most 
cases the reply was in the negative. On the other hand, most of the Labour 
Unions which were asked the same question stated that they would be in 
favour of entering into such agreements. 

In the interest of smooth and peaceful working of the Industrv in 
Rajasthan, we recommend that instead of fighting cases in regard to 
Bonus before Labour Tribunals the mills and unions will be well advised 
to enter into mutual 3 agreements on the subject. 


11‘ The word ‘similar' should be substituted for ‘mutu«l',-B, Pi Shukla, 


CHAPTER XI 


LEAVE & HOLIDAYS WITH PAY AND PFOVISION 
FOR FUTURE. 

The workers’ right to enjoy several consecutive days of rest each 
year is now generally recognised in most countries of the world and has 
become a recognised condition of service- In 1936, the International 
Labour Organisation adopted a convention called the ‘Holidays with Pay 
Convention, prescribing in international standard for granting holidays 
with pay to persons employed in Industrial and commercial establishments. 

The practice of granting leave to workers in India is comparatively 
recent in origin. Here factory workers- are given leave and holidays 
according to the provisions of the Factories Act, 1948. According to the 
Act, every worker is entitled to leave with wages after 12 months’ 
continuous service at the following rates : 

Adult : One day for every 20 days of work, subject to a 

minimum of 10 days. 

Child: One day for every 15 days of work, subject to a 

minimum of 14 days. 

As the determination of the period of 12 months' continuous 
service led to various difficulties, the Act was amended in 1954. Under 
the amended Act, the qualifying period of service is 240 days in a calendar 
year. Days of lay-off by agreement or contract or permissible under the 
standing orders, maternity leave upto a maximum of 12 weeks, are to be 
deemed to be days on which the worker has worked in the factory, for the 
purpose of determination of the period of 240 days or more. However, a 
worker, whose service commences on any day after 1st January, is also 
entitled to leave at the above rate if he works for 2/3 of the total number 
of days in the remainder of the calendar year. Persons discharged or 
dismissed from service, during the course of the year, are entitled to 
leave with wages at the rate mentioned above irrespective of the number of 
days worked by them. 

During the period of leave, a worker has to. be paid at a rate equal to 
the daily average of his full-time earnings for the days on which he worked 
during the month preceding his leave. Earnings include dearness 
allowance and the cash equivalent .of the advantages accruing through the 
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concessional sale of foodgrains etc., but excludes overtime wages and 
bonus. We requested the mills to supply information regarding the 
actual amount of leave availed of by the operatives during the year 1955, 
but only one mill supplied the information, according to which, out of 
2429 workers employed, 2170 earned leave with wages according to the 
Factories Act and only 1238 workers enjoyed such leave. 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR NATIONAL AND FESTIVAL DAYS. 

In addition to the above, the mills in Rajasthan grant from 2 to 7 
holidays with pay for festival and national days, like Holi, Diwali, 
Dassera, Republic Day, Independence Day, etc. The number of holidays 
with pay granted by the different textile mills in Rajasthan is as under : 

1. Maharaja Shri Umaid Mills, Pali 7 

2. Mewar Textile Mills Ltd,, Bhilwara 7 

3. Jaipur Spg. & Wvg. Mills Ltd, Jaipur 7 

4. Shri Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar 2 

5. Machhar Textiles Ltd., Kotah * 

6. Mahadev Cotton Mills Ltd , Bhilwara * 

( * information not available ) 

In one of its meetings held at Jaipur on the 19th and 20th August, 
1953, the Labour advisory Board for Rajasthan came unanimously to 
the conclusion that, in addition to the holidays, under the Factories Act 
and Sundays, the workers should be given 7 holidays with pay every year 
for national and festival days. The Board’s resolution on this subject:is 
reproduced below. 

“It was unanimously agreed that seven holidays in a year should be 
given with wages, Three national holidays, i. e. ( i ) Independence 
Pay, ( ii) Republic Day, and ( iii) Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday, are to 
be compulsory and others will be decided by the labour and managment 
tp suit local conditions.” 

This resolution was concurred in by both the representatives of 
employers and workers, and, in view of such unanimity, the Government 
of Rajasthan decided not to legislate on this subject. As it appeard to 
some pf us that the number of paid holidays recomendad by the Rajasthan 
Labour Advisory Board was somewhat large, we had enquiries made 
from the Bombay, Ahmedabad and Madhya Bharat Millowners' Associa¬ 
tions, to ascertain as to the number of paid holidays, which were being 
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granted in mills affiliated to these Associations, From the replies 
received from these Associations, briefly, the position appears to be as 
follows:— 

Bombay: - 

The Industrial Court has, by an award, granted the following four 
paid holidays to workers in Bombay : One day for Holi; one day for 
15th August; one day for 2nd October and one day for Diwali. All 
these holidays are substitutable for Sundays. 

AHMEDABAD: — 

As far as possible, a national holiday is substituted as a weekly holi¬ 
day uuder the provisions of the Factories Act, but when such substitution 
is not possible, it is observed as an extra holiday. The number of such 
extra holidays varies from year to year, but the average may be 4/5 
in a year. 

MADHYA BHARAT:- 

As per usage, all holidays^ whether national or festival, are paid 
holidays in the sense that no deductions in wages are made in respect 
of holidays. This usage has also been incorporated in the standardisa¬ 
tion of wages award, which lays down that the standardisation of wages 
scheme shall fix the wage on 26 days, and this basic would not adversely 
affect the number of customary holidays, but, at the same time,all holidays 
ate substitutable by Sundays, so far as it is possible to do so under the 
provisions of the Factories Act. 

In view of the information gathered from the 3 Associations, the 
representatives of the employers are firmly of the opinion that not more 
than two holiday, i.e. Independence Day and Republic Day, which have 
been declared as national holidays by the Central Government, shoule be 
treated as compulsory paid holidays, and in so far as festival holidays are 
concerned, these should, as far as possible, be substitutable by Sundays 
in accordance with the provisions of the Factories Act. It is reported 
that a private member has moved a Bill in Parliament, which is presently 
under consideration, to regulate the question of paid holidays in factories, 
in which it has been proposed that in addition to three national holidays, 
seven festival holidays should be observed in each State, according to the 
local importance of the various festivals. In view of the categorical and 
unanimous recommendation of the Labour Advisory Board that there 
should be seven paid holidays in indnstrial establishments in Rajasthan, 
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despite the fact that there recommendation in the light of th practice in 
other centres appears to be overgenerous, we recommend that since three 
of the four major units have already adopted it, the practice should 
continue in all the mills- But having regard to the need of increased 
production in the country, wherever possible, such paid holidays should 
be substitutable in accordance with the provisions of the Factories Act, 
so that production may not suffer. 

SICK LEAVE 

In the standing orders certified for the cotton textile mills 
asthan, there is no provision for the grant of sick leave, either 
without pay for the operatives. However, as matter of general 
the workers are given leave without pay whenever demanded on 
ion of medical certificates. 

Only one factory in Rajasthan, viz., Lakheri Cement Works, has 
recently decided to give 14 days’ sick leave with pay to all daily-paid 
workers. 

The Employees' State Insurance Act has been enacted, under which 
a worker certified sick can get sickness benefit in additianto free medical 
treatment, for a period not exceeding 8 weeks in any continuous 12” 
monthly period, the rate of benefit being a cash allowance equal approxi¬ 
mately to half his average daily wages during the previous six months. 

In view of the legal provisions with regard to this matter, we do not 
consider it necessary to make any definite recommendations about the 
grant of sick leave with pay. Till the Employees’ State Insurance scheme 
is implemented in Rajasthan, workers may be granted sick leave for 
cartified sickness without pay. 

PROVIDENT FUND 

The Employees’ Provident Fund act came into force from 1st 
November, 1952. All cotton textile mills in Rajasthan, except Machhar 
Textile Mills, Kotah, are covered by the Act, Under the Act, the emplo¬ 
yees are required to contribute % of their basic wages and dearness 
allowance, and an equal contribution is to be made by employers. How¬ 
ever, if the workers so desire, they can contribute more, subject to a 
maximum of 8.1/3% of their basic wages and dearness allowance. The 
number of workers covered by this Act, as on 31st March, 1956, is as 
follows: 1 

I. Icfoitnation supplied by tke office of the Regional Provident Fund 
Commissioner, Rajasthan. 


in Raj- 
with or 
practice, 
product- 




IBS 



No. 

of worker* 

Annual contri¬ 

S. No. Name of the mill. covered under 

the Act. 

bution by the 
employees. 

1 . 

Maharaja Shri Umaid Mills, Pali. 

2,617 

23,554 0 0 

2. 

Jaipur Spg & Wvg. Mills, Jaipur. 

924 

6,492 8 0 

3. 

Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara 

1,512 

11,757 12 0 

4. 

Sadul Textiles Ltd., Gangacagar 

853 

9,952 12 0 

5. 

Mahadeo Cotton Mills, Bhilwara 

238 

1,775 0 0 


6,144 53,532 0 0 


GRATUITY. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee had suggested that 
the system of paying retirement gratuity after 15 year's qualifying service 
should be introduced in the cotton mill industry. This recommendation 
was made when there was no compulsory Provident Fund Scheme. The 
Bombay Labour Enquiry Committee was of the opinion that where provi" 
dent fund is available, it would not be pr6per to introduce the system of 
retirement gratuity in addition to it, and the matter should be left to the 
discretion of the employers. 1 The Madras Tripartite Textile Enquiry 
Committee did not think it necessary to recommend the payment of old age 
bonus or retirement gratuity and decided to leave the matter to the discre¬ 
tion of the employer. 8 

The pavment of gratuity to employees has net become a regular feature 
of the industrv in any centre, although individual units of industry have 
been paying gratuity at the time of retirement to persons who, in the 
judgment of the management, deserve some recompense for long, approved 
and meritorious service. This, generally, takes the form of an ex-gratia 
pavment and it has been reported to us that some units in Rajasthan have 
been making such payments. It is true that with the enactment of the Provi¬ 
dent Fund Act, some provision for the future of workers now exists, but the 
Act came into operation only from 1st November, 1952, and the accumula¬ 
tions of those who have already been in service for a period of 10-15 years 
cannot be sufficiently large to provide them with even the minimum require¬ 
ments during old age. We would, therefore, suggest that in the case of such 
employees, the Mills should start gratuity scheme, preferably on a 

1 Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee-Final Report Page* 319-21. 

2 Report of the Tripartite Textile Fnquiry Committee Madras ( 1953 )—p, 90. 
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contributory basis, and induce their employees to join such a scheme in 
their own interest, Since the workers, who have put in 10 or more year’s 
service, are likely to be in the higher income groups, it will not be a great 
hardship on them if they were to make a small contribution to the fund 
in their own interest as a provision for their future. 

The employers’ representatives on the Committee, however, feei that 
the finances 6f the industry are not adequate enough to bear the burden 
of the payment of gratuity to workers. 1 The committee, therefore, decided 
to recomend a gratuity scheme for workers, preferably contributory, except 
in the cases where the finances of the concern are much too slender to bear 
such a burden. In the alternative, it was suggested by the chairman that 
a Group Insurance Scheme may be introduced in each unit and the 
premium may be paid out of the provident fund contribution of the work¬ 
ers. A communication on the subject was addressed to the Controller of 
Insurance with the Government of India, but he stated that so far Govern¬ 
ment had no such scheme under contemplation. The Government of 
Rajasthan may pursue this matter further with the Government of India. 

The INTCJC, in the memorandum* submitted by them to the Planning 
Commission on labour policy during the Second Five Year Plan, have 
suggested to Government that they should have a comprehensive Social 
Security Insurance Scheme, by combining tne various benefits under 
schemes such as Provident Fund Act. Employees’ State Insurance Act, 


I. The finance of the Rajasthan Textile industry, barring one unit, 
is in an awful shocking condition and most of the units are burdened 
with heavy debts. Thev have also suffered considerable losses during 
the last few years and most of their reserves have vanished. Considerable 
advantages and concessions granted to them by former States have been 
withdrawn resulting in further burden on the industry and the result? are 
not yet convincing that the industry would be able to continue working 
profitably even after the withdrawal of these concessions. Under such 
circumstances, as has been rightly held by the Labour Appellate Tribunal 
of India. Bombay, in their award (L. L. J. YM. I, 1956, page 293' that 
no gratuity scheme should be introduced, fn any case, the 'provision for the 
future’ is adequately covered by the Provident Fund and Retrenchment 
benefits. Reference old age, ours is a Welfare State and it is the liability 
and obligation of the State to provide for the old hands rather than saddle 
the industry with liabilities, which they can never bear. D S. Dhadda. 

2 Labout Policy in Second Five Year Plan-Memorandum by 1NTUC- 
Pages 40-45. 
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etc. We feel that both the Government of India and the State Govern¬ 
ment should give earnest consideration to this matter, and instead of 
calling upon employers and employees to make contribution for different 
schemes, they should formulate a unified scheme social ins urance to meet 
various contingencies in a worker’s life, such as sikness. old age, etc, 

RETRECHMENT BENEFITS. 

This matter is already covered by Section 25 (f) of the Industrial 
Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953. The Committee, therefore, does not 
propose to make any recommendation on this subject. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOUSING AND HOUSE RENTS. 


Of the five centres of the Industry in Rajasthan, only one is located 
in a city with a population of about 2, 91, 130 persons while the rest are 
lecated in district towns varying in population and situated at a 
considerable distance from each other. According to the 1951 census, 
the population in these towns varies from 24,100 to 65,107 persons. 
The population figures according to the census report (1951) of different 
towns where the cotton mill industry is located, have been given in 
chapter II. 

Although no accurate data are available to the Committee in regard 
to the increase in population since the last census ( 1951 ) there has been, 
it is reported, a considerable increase in the populaton in practically all 
Rajasthan Towns during the last five years owing to many factoris 
such as •• — 

(1) Migration of rural population from the adjacent areas to the 
towns as a result of rapid industrialisation. 

(2) Most of the displaced persons who migrated from Pakistan after 
partition having settled down in permanent business of one type 
or another and having made these towns their permanent homes. 

(3) More employment opportunities as the outcome of increased 
activity during the 1st five year plan period. 

(4) More stable conditions obtaining now as compared to the 
period immediately following the partition of the country. 

In all these centres there is an acute shortage of Housing’ and the 
rents required to be paid for private housing, in particular, are on the 
high side as compared to the earning power of the operatives concerned. 
Although land values are still not very high in district places in Rajasthan 
as compared to the district towns in most industrially advanced states in 
other parts of India and building materials are plentiful and cheap being 
mostly locally produced, except only in the case of Ganganagar, in none 
of these centres have the employers built houses for their workers on any 
adequate scale. From the replies received to the Committee’s question¬ 
naire and other information available the position as regards the housing 
supplied by the employers and the rents charged is as follows :— 
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SI. 

No. Name of Mill. No. of 
workere 
employed 

No. of 

workers 

accommo¬ 

dated. 

No. of Rent 

tenements charged 
provided 
by the 
employers 
for workers 

1. 

Maharaja Sri Umed 2507 
Mills Ltd., Pali. 

949 

575 

4 as. to 

Rs. 5/8 p. m. 

2. 

Jaipur spinning <& 898 

weaving Mills Ltd., 

Jaipur. 

406 

244 

Re. 1/- p. m. 

3- 

Sadul Textiles Ltd., 1114 
Sriganganagar. 

636 

200 

Rs. 6/- p. m- 

4. 

Mewar Textiles Mills 1683 
Ltd., Bhilwara. 

90 

90* 

Rs. 2/- p. m. 

3. 

Mahadeo Cotton Mills 378 
Ltd , Bhilwara. 


15 

Free 

6. 

Machhar Textiles Mills 289 
Ltd., Kota Junction. 

200 

65 

» 


Total 6869 

2296 

1189 

— 


It will be seen from the above table that out of a total of 6859 
persons employed in the industry, only 2296 or about 34% are housed by 
the employers and the rest have to depend on housing supplied by private 
owners. Actually the percentage of tenements to workers comes to only 
16. Only in Pali a large proportion of the workers are housed in the 
Mill colony and the rents charged are remarkably low. Unfortunately 
despite the very strong financial position of this mill, the management has 
not so far thought it expedient to go in for a large housing programme, 
with the result that a considerable number of their operatives have either 
to pay heavy rents and live in slums, or live in some of the huts erected 
by the management which are no better than slums. The only 
redeeming feature of the housing supplied by this Mill is that most of 
the tenements, though ona-roomed, are solidly constructed and are fairly 
well lighted and ventilated. Moreover, the rent charged is only nominal 
and, according to the management, they incur a loss of Rs. 4700/— 

* 56 homes arc for operatives and re it are for other employee*. No rent ie chat- 

ged from them. 
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annually over the housing supplied to the workers. In Bhilwaia, only 90 
tenements are provided. These, too, are single roomed and fairly well 
lighted and ventilated. In Ganganagar, where the mill is highly rationalised 
and equipped with upto-date machinery, the workers’ housing has so far 
not received adequate attention of the management, and the housing 
supplied cannot be considered to be satifactory. Also, as compared to the 
other centres, the rent charged is excessive, being Rs. 6 /- per month, 
per single-room tenement. The Jaipur Mill has provided about 244 
single-roomed quarters near the mill. The rent charged in only Re. 1/- 
per month per tenement, but the quarters are mostly ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated, dark and dingy. In Kota about 100 one-roomed tenements, 
very solidly constructed, are available for the workers but, unfortunately 
the previous owner thought it fit before selling the concern to the 
present party to romove the floorings and even roofs and doors, with the 
result that only about 65 quarters are now fit for human habitation and 
are'occupied. The details of the housing accommodation provided by the 
employers according to the information supplied ly the mills at different 
centres of industry is given below .— 

1. BHILWARA 

The Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara have provided 100 quarters 
cut of which 90 are given to workers and the test are occupied by clerks 
or watch and ward staff. Fifty six quarters are in one row and the rest 
of the quarters are scattered. Each quarter consists of one room about 
12’x8’, one verandah 63 ’x 6 ' and a kitchen. The houses are situated adja¬ 
cent to the Mills. Two water taps are provided for all quarters and six 
lights are provided on the road in front of the quarters, Common bath 
rooms and latrines 4 in number have been provided. 

The Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd., Bhilwara has provided quarters to 
15 workers. These consist of one small room only and no rent is charged- 

2. JAIFUR.- 

The Jaipur Spinning and weaving Mills Ltd., Jaipur provide 244 
quarters for the workers. All quarters consist of one room 8 X 9’with a 
verandah 8 ’X 6 \ The rent charged is Re. 1/- per month. Common water 
taps and electricity on the roads are provided free of cost. 

3. PALI. 

The Maharaja Sri Umaid Mills Ltd., Pali have provided 575 
tenements for the workers so far. The details of the quarters provided at 
present are given below 
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No. of 
tenements. 


Particulars 


Rent charged 
P. M. 


5 Quarters for Mistris, having 3 rooms & 
one Verandah. 

7 Upper storey quarters for mistris 2 Room 
and 1 Verandah. 


Rs. As. P. 
5 8 0 

3 0 0 


10 Two rooms and one Verandah quarters 

(ground floor) 2 

171 Upper storey quarters 1 room with Verandah. 1 

177 Ground floor quarters for workers 1 room 

and verandah 1 

85 Tinned wooden quarters 1 room with 

Verandah 0 

91 Huts for workers 10’xlO’ 0 

29 1 Room tenements in back side cf Police 

chowki. 1 


575 










4. SRIGANGANAGAR. 


Shri Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar have provided 216 houses, 
ont of which 16 are for supervisory and clerical staff Accommodation 
provided is as follows.— 


8 0 
8 0 

4 0 

8 0 
4 0 

0 0 


(a) 

180 single room quarters 

: — 




Room Length 

lUxlO* Breadth 

9’xll" Height ll’x8' 


Verandah 

9’xll" 

4’ x 8" 

8*x5* 


Courtyard 

10 ’ x 6’ 

9’ x 6" 


(b) 

20 single room with a side room quarters. 




Room 

11’xlO* 

9'x9 # 

I4’xl4" 


Side room 

-do- 

8 ’x8" 

io’ x r 


Common verandah for a block of 5 rooms. 


(c) 

16 double room quarters ; 

— 




2 rooms 

lUxlO" 

9’ x 9" 

14’x3" 


Storerooms 

6 ’xlO" 

e’xiG* 

lf)’x3" 


Kitchen 

7' x 9' 

6 ’ x 8" 

lf)’x3" 


Courtyard 

15’x 3' 

IF x 3" 
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Individual water taps are provided in blocks of two double room 
quarters. 

All the quarters are electrified for lighting and filtered'and chlorinated 
water is supplied free to the residents of the mill colony for drinking and 
other purposes. 

All the quarters are built of sum dried bricks with mud plaster over 
them both inside and outside the wall. The rooms and verandah 
are whitewashed inside. The roofs of all the quarters are of mud over 
wooden scantling and sirkhi. The courtyard and floorings are pucca, 
except for 2 roomed garters. 'Common latrines 30 in number, are 
provided. 

In all these centres, apart from the quarters built by the employers, 
the workers are living in slumps and paying high rents. In recent years, 
and especially since India began to think in terms of planning the idea has 
been gathering strength that there ought to be decentralisation of industry 
with a view to carrying work td the doors of the people, in villages, tehsils 
and districts, so that concentration of industry in the town9 and the social 
evils arising therefrom such as the rise of slums may be avoided. Here, 
in Rajasthan, we see decentralisation and, at the same time, no thought 
having been given so far to the prevention of the creation of slums. 
Fortunately, the Government of Rajasthan has recently begun to take 
some interest in this matter, and it is understood that out of the subsidy 
and loan received by them from the Government of India, they have now 
under contemplation a programme of building houses for the workers iu 
all the principal textile centres In Rajasthan. The details of the Govern¬ 
ment’s Subsidised Industrial Hbusing Scheme are given in the following 
paragraphs ;— 

SUBSIDISED HOUSING SCHEME 

The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the Government of 
India contemplates building of houses for industrial workers through the 
agency of (l) State Governments,(2) employers, and (3) registered co-opera¬ 
tive house building societies of industrial workers. 

2. The Stttte Government can get subsedy and loan to the extent 
of 50°/ o of the cost of construction. The loan is repayable at the rate of 
+|% interest in 25 years. The employers will get a subsidy to the extent 
of 25% of the cost of Construction and loan to the extent of 3 7 \ % at 
4 l°la interest repayable in 15 years. Registered co-operative societies 



of workers will get a subsidy to the extent of 25°/o of the cost of construc¬ 
tion and loan to the extent of 37j% at 4|7o interest repayable in 15 
years. 


3. The standard and specifications for different types of tenements 
under the subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of.the Government of 
India are as follows:- 


Single Reom 

Living Room 

12 ' 

X 

10 “ 

Tenements. 

Kitchen and Lobby 

12 ' 

X 

6 " 


Bath 

4' 

X 

4 * 


Lavatory 

4' 

X 

3 * 


Note—A water flush Lavatory will be shared by two tenements. 

If service privy is provided, there should be one for each tenement. 
The ceiling fixed for the cost of construction, including the cost of 


land is Rs, 2,700/- 


DOUBLE ROOM 


TENEMENTS 


Living Room No- 1 

120 sq. ft. 

Living Room No. 2 

96 sq. ft. 

Kitchen and Verandah 

100 sq. ft. 

Bath Room 

16 sq. ft. 

W. C. 

12 sq. ft. 

Cup Board 

11 sq. ft. 


The ceiling for the cost of construction, including the cost of land 
is Rs. 3, 340/-* 

So far, no employer of the Textile Mills in Rajasthan has applied for 
loan or subsidy, under this scheme for constructing houses for their 
workers. The Government of Rajasthan however, decided to construct 
the following number of houses at different centres where the cotton textile 
industry is located-** 


* 

** 


Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, Government of India* 
Information supplied by the Labout Comnaisscmer’t Office, Rajasthan, Ji 
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SI- No. 

& 

Place 

No. of houses 
Single 
room. 

Double 

room 

Total. 

Total Cost of 
Construction. 

1. Jaipur 

480 

120 

600 

16,32,000 

2. Pali 

480 

120 

600 

13,83,000 

3. Bhilwara 

400 

100 

500 

12 ,20,000 

+- Kishangarh 

400 

100 . 

500 

12,88,700 

Tatal 

1760 

440 

2200 

55,23,700 


It was proposed to construct 500 tenements at Kishangarh but as 
the Maharaja Kishangarh Mills Ltd., had stopped working, the scheme 
has been kept in abeyance for the present. No scheme has so far been 
prepared for Sri Ganganagar and Kota. 

1 he total amount sanctioned by the Goverment of India for the 
construction of these houses is Rs. 55,23,700/* half of which will be as 
loan, and half as subsidy. The construction work has started at all 
places ( except at Kishangarh ) and is likeiy to be completed by the 31st 
December, 1956. 

If, as a result of the implementation of this scheme, some 1700 
quarters come into existence, the housing position in all the principal 
centres of the industry except at Sri Ganganagar will be greatly improved. 

We had an opportunity of inspecting some of the tenements being 
constructed for the workers under the Government of India’s Housing 
Scheme for Industrial workers at Pali and Bhilwara. We were sorry to 
note that for consideration of cost, common sanitary arrangement are being 
provided for a block of about 10 houses, instead of providing sanitary 
arrangements for individual tenements. We consider that this is a very 
serious defect, in as much as such common sanitation is always an 
invitation to the Housing colony becoming a slum in a short period of 
time. Moreover, without individual sanitary arrangements, the tenant 
can never possess a feeling of a home. We very much hope that even at 
this late stage this defect will be rectified at least in a part of the housing 
colony in which workers in. the higher income brackets choose to live 
and are willing to pay additional rent for the amenity of individual 
sanitation. 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES 

So for as is known, workers’ cooperative sccieties have made little or 
no headway in the country, especially housing cooperative societie; except 
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in certain places like Ahmedabad. The feeling of having a home in 
the place where an individual is working goes a long way in stabilizing the 
labour force and in increasing the efficiency generally. An excellent 
example of workers’ cooperative Housing is to be seen at Harvey Patti, 
which is a Cooperative Housing Colony of the workers employed by the 
Harvey Mills at Madurai. Details regarding this will be found in the 
Labour Investigation Committee’s Report . 

With the Government of India’s new scheme of subsidy and Hire 
Purchase, a great opportuntiy has now offered itself to workers of the 
textile centres of Rajasthan and we are strongly of the opinion that both 
employers and trade unions should not fail to take advantage of this 
opportunity and give active assistance to the workers to build their own 
houses under the subsidized scheme. It is true that the wage level in 
Rajasthan being comparative low, there is not much margin for invest' 
ment in a house. However, if a workable scheme is evolved, whereby a 
worker is called upon to pay as monthly instalment, not very much more 
than what is paying by way of rent, it would be possible for the workers 
to possess their own homes. Moreover, in the centres where bonus is 
being paid instead of money being fittered away on weddings and festivals 
a part of it at any rate could be utilized for the very essential purpose of 
building a home. This will, however, need considerable amount of cons¬ 
tructive and healthy propaganda on the part of Government agenncies, 
employers and workers’ organisations etc. 

* Report by Labour Investigation Conm'ttee on labour Conditions in Cotton 

Mill Industry, in India pp.49-50. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Labour Welfare 

According to a report of the I.L.O , “workers' welfare should be 
understood as meaning such services, facilities and amenities which may 
be established in, or in the vicinity of, undertakings to enab'e the persons 
employed in them to perform their work in healthy, congenial surround¬ 
ings and provided with amenities conductive to good health and 
high morale’’. 1 2 

A resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference (30th* 
Session, June 1947) enumerated some of these services and amenities. 
These include adequate canteens, rest and recreation facilities, sanitary 
and medical facilities, arrangements for travel to and from work and 
accommodation of workers who are employed at a distance from 
their homes." 

The increasing recognition of the importance of welfare measures 
in their contribution to better industrial relations and greater production, 
places a new emphasis on the' obligation of management to labour. In 
Rajasthan, except for the provision of dispensaries, any other non- 
statutory welfare activities by the mills are conspicuous by their absence 
in all the units of the industry. 

In addition to welfare activities provided on their own by progressive 
employers, several welfare provisions hav been included in the legislative 
measures, like the Factories Act, 1948, They include canteens, rest 
shelters, dispensary facilities, washing facilities, etc. 

The details of the welfare facilities for workers provided by the 
employers of the cotton textile units in Rajasthan are given below. 

MEDICAL FACILITIES 

All cotton textile units in Rajasthan, except the smaller units like the 
Mahadev Mills, Bhilwara and Machhar Textiles, Kotab, have provided 
dispensaries for their workets with a fulltime doctor and compounder. 


1. Report of I. L. O. Asian Regional C6nference, P. 3. 

2. Labour Year Book,)9J3-54, pp, 262 
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They provide free medical' facilities to workers and their families. 
The annual amount spent by different mills on medical facilities is 
approximately as follows:— 


Pali 

Rs. 

Bhilwara 

Rs. 

Jaipur 

Not 

Ganganagar 

Rs. 


24,000/- 

14,000/— (on medicines only) 
Available 
11,400/- 


The Employees’ State Insurance scheme is likely to be implemented 
in Rajasthan shortly. At present, however, the benefits of free medical 
aid under the Act will accrue only to the operatives and not to their 
families. To that extent the position will be worse than what it is at 
present, when the provision of the Act are made applicable, since the 
mill dispensaries now cater not only to the medical needs of the opera¬ 
tives but also of their families. We think that, following the excellent 
example of the Bombay mills, the mills it: Rajasthan should continue to 
maintain their medical establishments for the families of the operatives 
unitl such time, at any rate, as the scope of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act is widened so as to cover the worker’ families, as well. 
During the oral evidence, we were assured by the management of the 
Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara, that even after the implementa¬ 
tion of the Employees' State Insurance Scheme, they are planning to 
continue and to give free medical aid. 

CRECHES:— 

Wherever women workers are employed, it is necessary to provide 
creches where the children of the women workers may be looked after 
during working hours. Ganganagar mills have no women workers. 
All other mills, where there are more than 50 women workers, provide 
creches. The Mewar Textile Mills Ltd , Bhilwara and the Pali milts 
have provided creches of good standard. The Jaipur mills has taken up 
the construction of a creche recently. The two smaller units, Mahadev 
Cotton mills, Bhilwara and Machhar Textiles, Kotah, have not provided 
any creches so far. The creches at Pali and Bhilwara are under the 
charge of an Ayah who looks after the children. The children are also 
given free milk and biscuites, etc., and clean clothing, which they wear 
during the time they are in the creches. 


REST SHEDS 

Under the Factories Act, every mill employing 150 or more workers 
should have adequate and suitable shelters or rest-rooms to enable the 
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workers to have rest during intervals, and during the time when they are 
wating to go to their work. All the units in Rajasthan provide some sort 
of rest-shed, but they have not been constructed according to the speci¬ 
fications laid down under the Factories Act, and the space provided is very 
small as compared to the number of workers employed in the mills. 
The Factory Inspectorate has now asked all the units to construct rest- 
sheds in accordance with Rules framed under the Factories Act, as early 
as possible. 

COOPERATIVE STORES 

The Jaipur mills has a cooperative store run by the workers. The 
workers take their requirements from the cooperative store upto 75% of 
their wages, and that amount is deducted from their wage bill at the time 
of payment. The cooperative society also advance loans to the workers 
at the rate of two pice per rupee per month as interest. The store is run 
by a Board of Directors, of which the Manager of the mill is the Chair¬ 
man. The mill has provided accommodation for the store at nominal 
rent. The mill has also provided light and water facilities. Bisides this, 
the management gives electric power to run the flour mill, which is also 
run by the cooperative store The store is running smoothly and is popu¬ 
lar among the workers, but the rate of interest on loans is very high. 

A cooperative store is also being run by the clerical staff in the 
Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara, but most of its members are clerks 
and not the operatives. No other unit has so far provided a cooperative 
store. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF THE WORKERS 

Even in Industrial centres where the wage level is high, indebtedness 
is a chronic feature of the lives of the industrial workers in the country. 
The same is also the case with agriculturists. It is unnecessary to go into 
a detailed consideration of the problem, or to explain the causes, one of 
which is undoubtedly the social customs which make people spend entirely 
out of proportion to their means on marriages, etc. This applies to all 
strata of Indian society, educated or uneducated. So far as the indebted¬ 
ness of the workers is concerned, it is largely due to meagre earnings and 
conservative adherence to age-old social customs and perpetual increase 
debt, due to exhorbitant interest paid, and it is this type of indebtedness 
which can be reduced or eliminated by well organised cooperative societies. 
During our tours, we have ascertained the view of the employers in regard 
to this matter, and some have gladly agreed to advance funds for starting 
provision stores and making accommodation available. We recommend 
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that all the units of the industry should take early steps to give necessary- 
facilities to the workers, to start such stores, preferably on cooperative 
basis, and we should also urge upon the unions to attend to such construct* 
ive efforts in order to save their members from the clutches of the grocer, 
who is often also a money-lender. 

Some of the mills in Rajasthan follow the practice of advancing 
money, with or withont interest, to the employees. Sri Sadul Textiles Ltd., 
Sri Ganganagar, Si i Mahadev Cotton Mills Ltd., Bhilwara and Machhar 
Textiles Ltd,, Kotah have, however, no such practice. The Mewar 
Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara, allows considerable advances to the workers, 
clerks and officers, from time to time, dspending upon the necessity and 
the urgency of the case. There are no specific rules and conditions 
for grant of advances, and they are given purely on personal grounds. 
No interest is charged on the advances given. The number of persons 
who were given advances, and the total amount given as advances to 
workers by this mill during the years 1953 to 1955 is given below :— 


Year 


Amount given 

No. of cases 

1953 

Rs. 

2,83,430-5—4 

14,144 

195+ 

Rs. 

2,41,592-4—0 

13,779 

1955 

Rs. 

2,67,293-4—3 

12,589 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The Pali mills are running a school in the mill colony, where about 
150 children are given schooling upto the primary standard. The Jaipur 
mills is also running a school in the labour colony. The school is run in 
the quarters which are, in fact, built for the workers. No suitable 
building has been constructed by the employers for the school. Except 
these two mills, no other unit has taken up education facilities for the 
workers’ children. It is felt that ours being a welfare state, the 
Government of Rajasthan should take active and vigorous steps to increase 
literacy among adults and provide .free facilities of education for the 
children of the wroking class. 

LABOUR WELEARE OFFICERS. 

The Factories Act requires the appointment of a Labour Welfare 
Officer in factories employing 500 or more workers. Excepting Kotail and 
the Mahadev.Mills at Bhilwara, all units in Rajasthan employ more than 
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500 workers, and all these units have appointed Labour Welfare Officers. 


LABOUR WELFARE ACTIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN. 

The welfare activitien of the Rajasthan Government in regard to 
industrial lobour are mentioned below :— 3 

The Government of Rajasthan recognised the need of providing 
welfare facilities to the workers, and with this view, started three Labour 
Welfare Centers in the year 1953-54. A sum of Rs. 3,8 lacs was provided 
by the Government under the First Five-Year Plan for Labour and Labour 
Welfare. All the cotton texlile centres in Rajasthan are now provided 
with a labour welfare centre run by Government. The welfare centres 
at different centres were started on the dates shown below : — 

Pali 2nd January, 1954 

Bhilwara 20th January, 1954 

Jaipur 1st February, 1954 

Kotah 20th December, 1954 

Sri Ganganager 13th November, 1954 

The Centre at Kishangarh was closed on 10th August, 1955 as the 
mills stopped working. 

The activities of the Government welfare centres in Rajasthan are as 
follows :— 

1. EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

(a) Adult Education by adult education teachers. 

(b) Nursery schools for children conducted by lady supervisors. 

2. RECREATIONAL FACILITIES. 

(a) Games, both indoor and outdoor. 

(b) Gymnasium and Akharas 

(c) Entertainment through musical instruments & radios. 

3. A SMALL READING ROOM AND LIBRARY. 

4. FIRST-AID BOXES. 

3, Information Bupplied. by the office of the Labour Comminioner, Rajasthan. 
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Special facilities are provided for women and children. Merry-go- 
rounds, slides, etc. are fitted at every centre where the children can play. 
Free milk is also distributed to children who come to the centres. 
Besides this, recently, sewing, knitting and embroidery classes have been 
started for ladies and girls of the workers’ families. 

Film shows are also arranged periodically. Besides, Bhajan, kirtan 
and dramas are also arranged on days of national importance and on 
festival holidays- Carpentry and other trades are taught to the sons and 
daughter of workers, to provide them training for a good subsidiary 
occupation. So far, the welfare centres are run at most of the places in 
rented buildings, but very soon a programme of construction of buddings 
of welfare centres is under the consideration of Government, 

The following staff is attacheb to each welfare Centre : — 

1. Games Supervisor-cum-Accountant. 

2. Lady Supervisor. 

3. Adult Education Teacher (Part-time) 

4. Lady 1 ailor. 

5. Pdon. 

6. Chowkidar. 

The Labour Officer, in their respective jurisdictions, look after the 
welfare centres. The Lady Labour Welfare Officer at headquarters super¬ 
vises the activities of the childrens' and Womens’ sections. It is under¬ 
stood that considerable difficulty is being experienced in recruiting suitable 
personnel for the welfare centres, both men and women. This is not 
surprising considering the present pay scales of these officers. We strongly 
recommend that in order to ensure the more effective functioning of these 
centres, appreciably more attractive scales of pay and allowances should 
be offered to induce the right type of persons to accept these jobs. In the 
long run, this will be a better economy. 

In all, 12 centres are being run by Govt, at ptesent. Out of these, 
three centres were started in the year 1953-54, seven in the 1954-55 and two 
more in the year 1955-56. The actual expenditure of these centres was as 
follows :— 


1953-54 Rs. 12,966/- 

1951-55 Rs. 56,096/- 

1955-56 Rs. 1,41,000/- (estimated). 
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Under the Second Five Year Plan, Government proposes to start more- 
centres and also to widen the scope of their activities. The Centres at 
Bhilwara and Jaipur have been raised to the status of ‘A* class Centres, 
and the centre at Pali to a ‘B’ Class Centre this year. 



CHAPTER XIV 


industrial relations 

Industrial relations in Rajasthan are governed by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, of the Central Government, as amended by the 
Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. Under the Act, the 
following machinery for conciliation and for the establishment of a 
labour judiciary has been set up in Rajasthan :— 

1. Labour Commissioner Conciliation Officer for the 

whole of Rajasthan. 

2. Labour Officer, Jaipur Conciliation Officer for the 

Jaipur Division. 

3. Labour Officer, Jodhpur Conciliation Officer for the 

Jodhpur Division. 

4. Labour Officer, Bikaner Conciliation Officer for the 

Bikaner Division. 

5. Labour Officer, Bhilwara Conciliation Officer for the 

Udaipur Division. 

6. Labour Officer, Kota Conciliation Officer for the 

Kota Division. 

There is one Industrial Tribunal for Rajasthan with headquarteres at 
Jaipur. 

According to the information supplied by the office of the Labour 
Commissioner, Rajasthan, there were 157 registered trade unions in the 
State of Rajasthan on 31st December, 1955. 1 Out of these, 15 unions 
with a reported membership of 4117 were connected with the Cotton 
Textile Industry. One union, with a membership of 1143 or about 28% 
of the total, was affiliated with the A, I, T. U. C. and 3 unions, with a 
membership of 804 or 20°/o of the total membership, with the I. N. 
T. U. C. of the total labour force of 6,869 employed in the industry, 
4117 including clerks are members of trade unions. A list of trade unions 
connected with the cotton textile indutry supplied by the Labour 
Commissioner s office, together with the reported membership, is given 
in Appendix. XIX 

I. All over the country, the figures of-membership of u lious are unverified 

and not strictly accurate, and there is no reason to think that this limitation 

does not apply to Rajasthan figures as well. 
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It apears that, unlike the provisions contained in the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, there is no law in Rajasthan providing for the 
recognition of a trade union by the emloyers under certain circumstances, 
such as having a certain percentage of workers in particular industry as 
their members. It would be recalled that in the memorandum prepared 
by the Labour Ministry of the Government of India on the labour 
policy 1 during the period of the Second Five Year Plan, it has been laid 
down that “among the unions competing for recognition, the one having 
the largest membership in good standing alone, should be recognised by 
the employer, as long as it fulfils a prescribed minimum standard in regard 
to membership, say 33“ 1/3 percent in the case of a union in an establish¬ 
ment”. It seems desirable, therefore, that in Rajasthan also, there 
should be provision for the recognition by the employers, of a union which 
is representative of the workers, on the basis of verified membership, and 
is in a position to deliver the goods. In this connection, we note that the 
qnestion of recognising one union for a particular unit of an industry, is 
already under the consideration of the Rajasthan Government and we 
recommend that early legislation action should be taken in this matter, 
as it is desirable that in one center of the industry, the employers should 
be in a position to deal with one union, and not with a multiplicity of 
them, in order to ensure peace in industry. Moreover, as this matter con¬ 
cerns all industries in Rajasthan and not merely the cotton textiles industry, 
we feel that it would not be correct on our part to suggest under what 
conditions the particular union should be recognised for purposes of 
negotiating with the employer. 

From the figures given abave, it appears that the majority of the 
members of textile unions in Rajasthan owe their allegiance to the A. I* T. 
U. C. In fact, the most important unit of the Industry in Rajasthan, 
having no fewer than 2,500 workers has, in recent years, been entering 
into collective agreements with a union affiliated to the A. I. T. U. C., and 
this organisation appears to be having a very considerable hold on the 
minds of the workers at Pali, Jaipur and Ganganagar. In Bhilwara, the 
Trade Union Organisation, though of long standing and of considerable 
strength at one time, is now weak, and there is no single strong trade 
union, At Kota, where the mill has only recently started working, there 
is no trade union at all. The Kishangarh Mill has just re-started 
working partially and it is understood that the workers employed in the 
mill belonged largely to the I. N, T. U. C.union, 

1. Labour Policy for the Second Five Fear Plan—A draft prepared by the 

Ministry of Labour, PageB 5-6, 
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At one or two centres, where more than one union is functioning, 
we found more ill-feeling amongs the leaders and members of the uuions 
than between the employers arid the employed. This is leading to a 
considerable amount of indiscipline in the factories concerned, as also to 
acts of violonce, defiance of authority, etc. In their struggle for power, 
these organisations which have been started with the primary objective of 
furthering the cause of labour, are actually sacrificing it for purposes of 
political gain. This tendency cannot be deprecated too strongly, and 
we would draw the Government’s attention to this matter and impress 
upon them the need of taking remedial measures by the enactment of 
suitable legislation for recognition of a single representative union in a 
centre of an industry, in order to eliminate petty jealousies and foolish 
rivalries. 

STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 

The office of the Labour Commissioner, Rajasthan, compiles periodical 
fignres of strikes, lock-outs and man-davs lost, and the information 
supplied bv the office in respect of strikes, lock-*outs and mandays lost 
is given beiow : 


Year 

Number of strikes,, 
lock-outs and 
stoppages. 

No. of workers 

involved. 

Mandays 

lost. 

1951-52 

4 

2219 

4244 

1952-53 

6 

4751 

1,98,825* 

1953—54 

4 

2300 

2300 

1954-55 

6 

3034 

22,424 

1955—56 

7 

5542 

22,942 




2,50,735 


Although the above figures do not seem to indicate a substantial 
loss in working time due to prolonged strikes, it is to be remembered that 
in factories frequent strikes, even of short duration, cause considerable 
harm in dislocating the work and have adverse effects on the industry. 
Sporadic disturbances, indulged in frequently, on petty grounds are more 
harmful than strikes of longer duration, in as much as these very often 

♦Note—The number of mandaya lost in the year 19S2-S3 i* high because 
Kiahangarh Mill* declared a lockout for 181 daya involving 951 
workers, Source—Labour Comtnmianer’a office. 
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lead to strained relations between workers affiliated to different unions 
and among the members, as also among management* staff and workers. 
One of the units has supplied us with a statement, which shows that there 
were no fewer than 29 stoppages of work, lasting from a few minutes to 
a few days by soma workers in individual departments. We have not 
examined the causes of these stoppages, but can only say that both sides 
must endeavour to ensure that stoppages of this kind are not allowed 
to occur. 

LABOUR AND MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN RAJASTHAN. 

In every textile centre, except Kota, the workers appear to be discon- 
tended, and industrial relations between masters and men are anything but 
cordial. Curiously enough, because of the rivalries between the two unions 
among other reasons refaerred to already, in a centre where employers are 
paying the best wages and have also provided tolerable working conditions, 
the discontent is no less than in centres, where inferior conditions of work 
and wages prevail. The main reason for this discontent is, no doubt, the 
lower level of remuneration obtaining in Rajasthan as compaied to other 
textile centres in the country. A part of this discontent is also possibly 
due to fundamental difference in social and political ideologies of rival 
unions. 

WORKS COMMITTEES 

Under Section 3 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, every Industrial 
establisment employing 100 or more persons, is required to set up a Works 
Committee of the representatives of the workers and the management. 
The aim of the Works Committee, according to the Act, is 
promote measures for securing and preserving amity and good 
relations between the employers and workers and to that extent 
comment upon matters of their common interst or concern. We 
find that in three out of the six mills covered by us, such co mmittees have 
been constituted, and the general impression we gathered was that in no 
mill was such a committee functioning in accordance with the intentions 
of the framers of the Act. The workers representatives, who appeared 
before us, have complained that the employers do not implement the deci¬ 
sions of the Works Committee and this was why the Works Committees 
were not working properly. However, this is happening all over the coun¬ 
try and the Central Government have realised that works Committees, as 
they are at present constituted, are not functioning adequately and are, 
therefore, not serving the purpose they were intended to serve. 
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In the draft of the labour policy for the Second Five Year Plan 
circulated to Standing Labour Committee, which met in Delhi on the 
4th and 5th April, 1956, it has 'been stated that, ‘‘An important defect, 
which hinders the working of these committees, is that there is no clear 
cut demarcation of the jurisdiction of the Works Committee and the reco¬ 
gnised trade union”. 1 It is further suggested that, “A clear demarcat¬ 
ion, which will give the representative union the sole right of taking up 
with the management matters or disputes connected with wages, 
allowances and other terms and conditions of service or matters appropriate 
for collective agreements and which will reserve for the works committees 
matters relating to the technical and human problems of the enterprise 
and the best and most equitable means of achieving the objectives of the 
undertaking, would, perhaps make for a better working of both the union, 
and the Work Committee. With the agreement of the union, there 
should be no objection to entrusting a work commfttee with the responsi¬ 
bilities of interpreting and supervising the implementation of collective 
agreements or awards and of standing orders”. From the past experience 
of the working of the Works Committees, we doubt whether the workers’ 
representatives on the Work Committee can be entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility of interpreting and supervising the implementation of collective 
agreements, awards, etc. 

RECENT TREND OF OPINION REGARDING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Considerable emphasis is now being placed on mutual negotiations 
for the settlement of disputes and on valuntary arbitration. It has been 
stated in the draft Second Five Year Plan that emphasis should be laid on 
a more civilised concept of industrial relations, “Characterised by a 
disposition to discuss rather than to dispute”.* At present, neither 
workers nor employers have trained themselves to get the best results out 
of this simple method of settling disputes, which requires firm faith in 
the efficacy of mutual negotiations. Only when a lack of good faith is 
established on the side of one party, it may be necessary to permit the 
other to evoke statutorily economic or other sanctions to be specifically 
provided for this purpose. 

Another important development in this direction is that in the 
Second Five Year Plan, increased association of labour and management 
has been emphasised 3 This will, it is hoped, improve industrial relations 
and will also promote increase in productivity, 

1. Labour Policy for the Second Five Year Plan—a draft pp. 10-11. 

2. Labour policy for the Second Five Year plau—a draft page 9. 

3. Second Five Year Flan—A draft outline—p, 172 
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LOITERING INDISCIPLINE ETC. 

We have already referred to the question of workers going out of the 
departments during shift hours for long periods, either for a cup of tea 
or for smoking or for answering calls of nature. While none would 
expect a worker to attend to his machine during the whole of the shift 
period, and it is natural that he should seek relaxation for a few minutes 
during this period, it is only common-sense that such periods of respite 
should be according to some well regulated methods. In this connection, 
we have already referred to the system to passes adopted by the mills in 
Jaipur. From our enquiries in Bombay, we understand that in recent years, 
there are no complaints from the management regarding loitering during 
shift hours and that the Bombay mills have tried to regulate the whole 
matter in the following way: — 

(a) No person is allowed to leave the department during the first 
half hour after the starting of each half of the shift. 

(b) The canteen is kept closed during the time the machinery is 
running and only opens when the machinery stops, i.e. during the recess 
periods. 

(c) The canteen servants serve tea in the department itself during 
the shift hours. 

We feel that the adoption of the Bombay system of preventing the 
workers from going out for the first half hour after the starting of the 
shift, keeping the canteen closed when the machinery is running and 
serving tea in the departments, as also the introduction of the system of 
passes in the mills in which, at present, the problem ef loitering is acute 
should be introduced in the mills in Rajasthan. Actually, one of the units 
in Rajasthan in sevring tea in the departments themselves and has 
provided smoke-rooms, urinals and cold drinking water in alleys attached 
to the departments. We recommend this practice for general adoption. 

In regard to the complaints of some of the managements regarding 
indiscipline, defiance of siuthority, refusal to obey orders, threats of 
violence, etc., we feel that the present machinery in the mills for dealing 
with such matters is altogether inadequate and would recommend that a 
simpler and more efficacious remedy must be sought at an early date, in 
order to ensure smoother and more harmonious industrial relations. 
Ordinarily, the Labour Welfare Officers appointed under the Factories Act 
are expected to lcok into such matters, but since they are appointed by the 
Industrial units,paid for by them, removable by them, the tendency generally 
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throughout the country is for them to be ‘yes men”, who naturally fail to 
inspire confidence among the workers. The Rajasthan cotton industry is no 
exception to this, and some method will have to be devised, whereby the 
Labour Welfare Officers may function more effectively than they are 
doing at present, by being made less subservient to the managements. 
We cannot too strongly emphasise that no factory or institution can be 
run properly without obedience to orders and discipline on the part of 
those engaged in the process of production. 

Arising out of this, we may mention that during our visit to one 
of the bigger units, we have actually found such complete lack of 
discipline that, contrary to any precedent in this matter, workers were 
actually smoking in their departments, and two of us were shocked to see 
a bidi lying on one of the looms. We very much hope that the workers' 
organisations will see to it that they not only encourage their members 
to make demands for higher wages, lower workloads and better conditions 
of work, but also impress upon them the need of taking pride in their 
work, being loyal to the concern they serve, implicitly obey all rules of 
discipline and give a fair return to the employer for the wages they draw. 
We only hope that the indiscipline etc., to which we have referred, is a 
passing phase indicative of the social malaise, which we see throughout 
the country in many walks of life, including political parties, educational 
institutions,Government offices, etc. 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCE. 

We are glad to note that, as recently as February 1956, at the Third 
Meeting of the Rajasthan Labour Advisory Board, a resolution was 
unanimously passed for ensuring peace in the industry, during the Second 
Five Year Plan period. Extracts from this resolution are reproduced 
below : —■ 


. “.The Second Five Year Plan aims at greater industrialisation in 

the country. In order to achieve the target in industrial production, it was 
very essential that fullest co-operation from labour and management should 
ibe forthcoming, and tnat there should be perfect industrial peace.” 

“.For attaining the above objective, the Board recommended : — 

(l) Thp,t resort to lock-out, play off and for any other kind of inter¬ 
ruptions by the employer and similarly resort to strike, slowing 
down in production and any other interruptions by the employees 
shall be completely averted, during the spell of the Second Five 
Years Plan. 
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(2) That settlement of diiputes shall be arrived at through nego¬ 
tiations and mutual discussions between the employers and the 
labour, as far as possible, 

(3) Recourse to Governmental machinery shall be made only in 
problems of intricate and complicated nature for settlement 
through proceedings of conciliation or adjudication, in a just 
and peaceful manner. 

(4) In order that there may be greater industrialisation in the 
country and production may speed up, employers shall recog¬ 
nise the need to secure for labour fair wages and better work¬ 
ing conditions, while the labour shall equally realise its duty 
and responsibility in contributing to the increas of National 
Income and maintenance of discipline, without which permanent 
rise in the general standard of living will not be possible. 

The principles enunciated above having been accepted, tho Board 
hereby calls upon the labour and management in Rajasthan to maintain 
industrial peace and tranquility and to avert lockouts, play off, strikes 
or slowing down in production during the Second Fiver Year Plan 
period.” 

The unanimous passing of this resolution by a tripartite body, 
brings new hope to employers and employees alike, in that the parties 
have agreed to an industrial truce during the Second Five Yearn Fian 
period. This is a very hopeful sign, in the context of the present strained 
relations between the employers and the employees in the cotton mill 
centres of Rajasthan, and we only trust that both sides will try and 
implement the Truce, in the letter as also in the spirit. One of us, at 
any rate, had a feeling, after visiting the centres of the industry and 
discussing with the employers’ and empleyees’ representatives, that, 
today, in Rajasthan, the attitude of both employers and labour leaders 
is similar to that which was in evidence in centres like Bombay and 
Ahmedabad a quarter of century ago. It appears to him that both the 
employers and employees have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in 
regard to the trials and tribulations, through which both industry and 
labour had to pass in other centres of the industry, bacauae of mutual 
distrust and unwillingness to appreciate each other’s points of view. 



CHAPTER XV 


Pay scales & grades of clerical establishments & conditions 

of service. 

Our terms of refernce call upon us also to enquire into and to Report 
upon the fixation of salaries and conditions of service of the clerical staff 
in cotton mills in Rajasthan, Just as, in the absence of any family 
budget studies, we had difficulty in ascertaining the present pay packet 
of the mill operatives and in estimating their pre-war cost of living, we 
are finding the same difficulty in ascerlaing the pay packet, at the pre¬ 
sent leval of prices of the clerical establishment and in estmating their 
pre-war living cost. In this respect, however, we are suffering from the 
same handicap from which every other labour judiciary and tribunal has 
suffered, right from the time when the late Mr. Justice G. S- Rajadhyaksha 
of the Bombay High Court gave his award in the trade dispute between 
the Posts & Telegraphs Department and its non-gazetted employees, in the 
year 1946. Before dealing, however, with the formula he abopted in 
estimating the middle-class cost of living, we should like to make a few 
general observations about the mode of living of the clerical classes, as 
compared to the working classes. 

It is common knowledge that, in the pattern of society in which we 
live, owing to certain existing social stratifications, such as the caste sys¬ 
tem, etc., a clerk whatever his economic status as judged by his income, 
has perforce to adopt a higher standard of living than employees in the 
factory. He does not necessarily eat more food; the quality of the food 
he eats may be superior. Thus, he would not ordinarly consume the 
coarser grains because of their cheapness; he would purchase larger quan¬ 
tities of vegetables; he would have a more varied diet than mill operatives; 
he and his family will be better and more adequately clothed than the 
working classes; whether he can afford it or noti he will not keep his child- 
ern away from a primary, even a secondary school; he will live in a quar¬ 
ter containing two rooms and pay much higher rent than a factory worker: 
he is obliged, due to social customs, not to refuse hospitality to friends 
and relatives, and lastly, whether he can affored it or not, his sense of 
responsibility towards his family almost compels him to lay by something 
every month for providing for the future, by way of life insurance, etc. 
Moreover, due either to the force or tyranny of custom, he would be most 
reluctant to ask his wife or other dependants to do some part-time or whole 
time work, although in certain cities, the lower middle-classes are being 
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forced by the compulsion of circumstances to send their womenfolk to 
work to supplement the family income. This, however, is not always 
possible, because the opportunities for employment for women, particularly 
in district towns where mills are mostly located in Rajasthan, are few 
and far between. It should also be remembered that the system of obser¬ 
ving Purdah still prevails in Rajasthan. 

Since 1943, the price level in the country, has shot up enormously, 
and, as compared to pre-war, is about 3l times as much as in 1939. It is 
common knowledge that during an inflationary period the greatest suffe¬ 
rers are the renteir classes and the lower middle-classes, who find it 
difficult to get their amoluments adjusted according to changes in the 
price level. It is unusual, unlike the working classes, for clerical staffs, 
either of Govt- or private factories, to report to the weapon of strike,, 
until their economic suffering becomes so intense that there is no other 
alternative left. Even so, the idea of going on strike is most odious to 
what are known as the middle classes, and therefore, the strike weapon is 
resorted to but seldom. 

It is in the context of the above observations that we now proceed to 
consider the scales and grades of the clerks in cotton mills in Rajasthan. 

Except for the mills at Jaipur and the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd,, 
Bhilwara, none of the other units gave us any information regarding the 
pay and grades of their clerks, This deficiency was, however, more than 
made up by the information supplied by the Clerks' Associations in each 
of these places. However, in regard to the clerical establishments of two 
of the units of the industry, some information on this subject is available 
to us in the Sukhadia Award relating to clerks, as also in the award of 
the Industrial Tribunal relating to the clerical establishment of the Mewar 
Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. A summary of both these award has been 
given in the Appendix attached to the Chapter on Wage Position. 

The total number of clerks employed by 5 of the Rajasthan mill, for 
which information is available, comes to 276. The highest number for 
clerks employed is in the Shri Umaid Mills Ltd., Pali, being 109, while the 
Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara, employs 61 clerks, Shri Sadul 
Textiles Ltd , Sri Ganganagar, 59, the Jaipur Spinning & Weaving Mills 
Ltd, Jaipur, 35 and the Mahadev Cotton Mills, Bhilwara 12. The pay 
scales in the individual mills vary widely, as will be seen from the tabular 
statements given below:— 
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SHRI UMAID MILLS LTD., PALI 


Basic 

1. Rs. 40-3—58-EE.-4-82 

2. Rs. 50—4—74 E.B. 5 104 

3. Rs. 65—5—95 E.B. 6 131 

4. Rs. 90 —7-132 E.B. 8 180 

5. Rs. 120-10-180 E.B. 12 252 

6. Rs. 155-12-227 E.B. 15 317 


Deafness Allowance 


For basic wage upto Rs. 50/— 
D.A. Rs, 30/— 


Rs. 51 /-to 

Rs. 

60/- D.A. Rs. 32-8-0 

Rs. 61/- 

11 

80/- 

>9 JJ 

36-8-0 

Rs. SD¬ 

19 

120/- 

>t It 

40-8-0 

Rs. 121/- 

>1 

150/- 

II *9 

45-0-0 

Rs- 150/- 

and above 

% „ 

52-8-0 


Note:—After 1st Jannary, 1955, dearness allowance has been fixed as on 
31st December, 1954, for the existing staff. For all new 
incumbents, there will be a uniform rate of D. A., namely, 
Rs. 30/-. 

THE MEWAR TEXTILE MILLS LTD., BHILWARA. 

•l.Rs. 48-3—66—4 — 86-E.B.-5-106 Dearness allowance was paid at 
2.Rs. 60-4-80- 5-105-E.B.-6-1 35 the flat rate of Rs. 30/— till April 
3-Rs. 80-5-105 —6-135-E.B-7-170 1955, and thereafter at the rate of 

Rs. 32/— as per Award of the 
Industrial Tribunal in case No. 16 
of 1953 in Ref. No. F. 25 (6). 1 

In addition to the above, clerks drawing Rs. 50/— and above are 
given special allowance at the rate of 25 percent of their basic salary, 
while those drawing less than Rs 50/— as basic pay are given 30 percent 
of it as special pay. 


THE JAIPUR SPG. AND WVG,, MILLS LTD., JAIPUR. 

The clerks in this mill are paid a total consolidated salary. There 
are no distinct grades for each separate category of clerks. The persent 
emoluments are the result of an agreement between the management and 
the union representing the clerks. There dose not exist any system of 
given increments at the end of a particular period of service. The 
majority of them are paid house rent allowance varying from Rs. 1/— 
to Rs* 22/—, in addition to their pay. The minimum emoluments, 
excluding house rent allowace, in this mill is Rs- 70/— and the maximum 
is Rs. 160/—. 


1. Published in Rajasthan Raj Petra dated November 19, 1955. pp. 636-49, 
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SHRI SADUL TEXTILES LTD., SRI GAM GAN AGAR. 

The system of payment followed by this mill is the same as that of 
the Jaipur Mills, viz,, consolidated pay. There is no system of annual 
or biennial increments. The minimum salary paid to a clerk in this mill 
is Rs. 75/— only- During the period of probation, however, a clerk is 
paid Rs. 65/—only. Early this year, there was a strike of- he clerical staff 
of this mill for a rise in salaries etc. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that pay scales of the 
clerks are the highest in Bhilwara and Pali and the lowest in Jaipur and 
Ganganagar. 

It will be of assistance to compare the above data with similar data 
for other textile centres, such as Bombay, Ahmedabad, Indore, etc., and 
with the revised scales of pay and grades of clerks in Government estab¬ 
lishments in Rajasthan. 

BOMBAY* 

Semi Clerks : Rs.-40-3—70 EiB . 4 _ 9 o 

Junior Grade Clerks : Rs. 65—5—95—7J-140 E.B. 8-180-10-210 

( A Matriculate clerk to start on Rs. 70/— 
and a Graduate clerk to start on Rs. 80/ —). 
Senior Grade Clerks : 210—10—270 

Chief Clerk 270—15-330 

Dearness Allowance : 


Clerks with salary upto Rs. 100/— 

D. A. as per 
operatives 

Plus Rs. 

7? 

Between Rs. 101/— to Rs. 200 

—do—■ 

11 

15 

Between Rs. 201/— to Rs. 300 

— do— 

f> >> 

22j 

Rs, 301/— and above 

—do - 

It )> 

25 


AHMEDABAD* 


Junior Grade Clerks : Rs. 60-5-100-7Jr-130 E.B. 8-170-10-200 

(Graduate clerks to start on Rs, 75/—) 

Senior Grade Clerks : Rs. 200-10-250 ( Dearness allowance same 

Chief Clerks : Rs. 250-15-295 as operatives ) 

Semi Clerks : Rs. 40-3-70 E.B. 4-90-5-105 

2. Standard Rates of Wages in the Bombay Cotton Textile Mills published by 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, Dec. ’55, p. 56 

3. Agreement between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad. 
aad the Textile Labour Association, dated 22nd June, 1949. 
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MADHYA BHARAT 


Head Clerks : 

Senior Clerks ( Asst. H. Clerks ) 
Intermediate Clerks 
Upper Subordinate Clerk 
Junior Clerks 


Rs. 300-15-450 
Rs. 200-12^-325 
Rn. 120-10-220 
Rs. 110-74-185 

Rs. 60—5—8G-6-110 E.B. 74-155 


Semi Clerks 

Rs. 40—3- 

-70-4-90 

COTTON 

MILLS 

IN AJMER STATE 




Basic 

Dearness Allowance 

Grade 

I 

175-10-275 

45/* 

Grade 

II 

100— 7—170 

40/• 

Grade 

III 

65- 4—105 

40/- 

Grace 

IV 

65- 4—105 

35/- 

Grade 

V 

51- 3-99 

30/- 

GOVERNMENT 

ESTABLISHMENTS IN RAJASTHAN 5 


Head Clerk 

or Chief Clerk (l) 175-10- 

•245 E.B.-10—275—124- 


or Office Superintendent : 

350. 



(2) 150-10-220 E-B.-10—250-124- 


300 



Grade (l) 

is applicable to Superin- 


tendents in Head Offices of Departments. 


only. 


Senior Clerk, Upper Division 

I 

m 

1 

o 

CO 

-120 E.B.—8—160—10-200 

Clerk etc. 



Junior Clerk or Lower 

cn 

o 

1 

1 

80 E.B.—5—130 

Division Clerk. 



Dearness Allowance : 



Rs. 41/- to 

Rs. 59/. 

Rs # 20/* 

Rs. 60/* to 

Rs. 99/- 

Rs. 25/- 

Rs. 100/- to 

Rs. 199/- 

Rs. 30/- 

Rs. 200/- and more 

Rs. 35/- 


•» . nuuudi vi »—’ — - 

5. Bejasthan Baj Patra—June 2.1956, page 155. 
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We have referred above to the formula adopted by tbe late Mr. 
Justice Rajadhyaksha in estimating the middle class cost of living as 
compared to the cost of living of a worker. We quote below, in extenso, 
his remarks on this particular point, which are to be found on page 64 
of his report!* 


“So far as the middle classes are concerned the difficulty is very 
considerable. There have been no official family budget enquiries with 
respect to lower middle-classes and the non-official enquiries have not 
arrived at any particular figure as representing the present day cost of 
living for the lower middle-classes. After collecting the data, statistical 
results have been given as regards the percentage of expenditure on various 
items constituting a lower middle—class family budget." In order, however, 
to arrive at an estimate of the lower middle —class cost of living, Mr. 
Deshpande has suggested in his evidence, the correlation of the lower 
middle-class family budgets with the working class family budgets by 
the application of a co-efficient. In 1922 — 24, there was a middle class 
family budget enquiry in Bombay and it was found that a family 
consisting of 4.58 persons spent Rs. 138—5—0 per month ( see pages 31 
& 34 of the Report). But the average expenditure of the middle—class 
family in the lowest income group ( having incomes between Rs. 75 and 
125 ) per month was Rs. 103—4—0. In 1923 the cost of living index 
figure was 155 whereas in 1938—39 it was 101. According to these 


index numbers the cost of living of the same family would be 


103x104. 

155 


Rs. 69 in 1938—39. The lowest income group in the middle class 
budget enquiry consisted of 3.29 consumption units. Therefore, for an 
average family of 3 consumption units, the expenditure required in 


69 x 3 

1938—39 would have been — - ^ • ■= Rs. 63/-. According to the find¬ 
ings of the Rau Court of Enquiry a working class family consisting of 3 
consumption units required Rs. 35/- for minimum subsistence. If follows, 
therefore, that the proportion of the relative cost of living of a working 
class family to that of a middle—class family of 3 consumption units is 
35 : 63, i. e., the cost of living of a middle —class family is about 80°/ o 
higher than that of a working class family”. 


2. Adjudication by Mr. Justice G.S. Rajadhyskiha, I. C.S., in the Trade 
dispute between the posts & Telegraphs Department and its non-gazetted 
employees (1946) p. 64. 
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The above formula has now become current coin as will be seen from 
the following extract from a Labour Appellate Tribunal decision in the 
Banks Dispute : l 2 

“We next come to the question of the 1.80 co-efficient which has 
been used in practice for the purpose of ascertaining the 
ccst of living of clerks vis-a-vis the workmen in the absence of statistics 
as to the cost of living of clerks in India. The genesis of this question 
can be traced to Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha’s Adjudication regarding the 
non-gazetted employees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department; the diffi¬ 
culty arose out of the absence of any family budget enquiry as to lower 
middle class families The non-official enquiries were not helpful, and in 
such circumstances Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha adopted the suggestion of 
Shrl Deshponde, Director of Central Gbvernment Scheme for preparing cost 
living indices for India, that a co-efficient be applied to the cost of living 
of the working classes to ascertain the cost of living of a clerk; and 
Justice Rajadhyaksha fixed the co-efficient at 1-80 fcr reasons stated in his 
Award. The same difficulty was felt by Mr. Justice Divatia when he 
wae considering his Bank Award of 1947. Both Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha 
and Mr. Justice Divatia considered that the addition of 80 % to the cost 
of living of workmen would give a fair indication of the cost ol living of 
a clerk. This co-efficient has since been accepted and applied in a number 
of adjudications, and had also been adopted by the Labour Appelate Tri¬ 
bunal in the Caltex case”. 

1 he latest authoritative decision on the subject is that of the All- 
India Bank Award Commission, presided over by Mr. Justice Gajendra- 
gadkar of the Bombay High Court. 8 

In another section of this Report, we have estimated that the prewar 
cost of living of a worker would have been in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 23/-, Therefore, if we add 80°/ o to this figure, We get a figure 
of Rs. 41. 4 That would have been the pre-war living cost of the 
family of the least-paid clerk. Assuming that the all-India cost of living 
index number today, as compared to pre-war, is abuot 350, and further 
assuming that full neutralisation of the rise in the cost of living 
were to be given, the pay of the least-paid clerks today should 
be Rs, 14;/-. Another way of arriving at aci estimate would be to take 


1, Labour Appellate Tribunal Decision on the Appeals against the Award of 
the AU-India Industrial Tribunal ( Bank-Disputes! page 49. 

2 , Report of the Bank Award Commission-—July 1915, page 30 
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the pay packet we have arrived at for the operatives, at the current level, 
of prices, and add 80% to it. This gives us a figure of 65 plus 52 
or 117. 

In the representations submitted to us by the various clerks’ Associ¬ 
ation, ignoring some extreme figures, the estimate furnished commonly 
was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 130/-to Rs. 150/-per month. Gener¬ 
ally, this was estimated on the cost of a dark’s family consisting of about 
A consumption units. In working out the pay packet of mill operatives, 
we assumed a family of 3 consumption units, the same as recommended 
by the Fair Wages Committee and by various Labour Tribunals in the 
country. It is a matter for consideration, whether, in the country. 
It is a matter for consideration, whether, in the case of a young man who 
is taking up a job in a mill as a clerk, he would have the same family 
responsibilities, or can be assumed to have the same family responsibilities, 
as an average process worker in a cotton mill, Probably not. Despite 
the fact that there is a tremendous urge for higher education on the part 
of the so-called middle classes, a person who is willing to take up a job as 
a mill clerk, will generally do so after passing his School Leaving 
Examination, and he would, ordinarily, join at about the age of 18 
or 19, and he cannot, therefore, be rearing his own family at that age. 
Therefore, it wou’d not be unsafe to assume, as suggested by the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal in the Bank Disputes, that the estimate of the pay 
packet of a now entrant to a clerk’s post may be worked out on the basis 
of 2.25 consumption units. The Tribunal’s observations on this subject 
are reproduced below. 

"The Sen Tribunal and later the Labour Appellate Tribunal in the- 
Caltex case consisted of High Court judges, and we must assume that 
all of them had personal knowledge of the social conditions prevailing 
in the various parts of India and the pressure of social and economic 
conditions on the family life cf a young man at the start. The Sen 
Tribunal came to the conclusion that 2.25 consumption units would be 
the burden which a young man at the commencement of the career would 
have to shoulder, and in the Caltex case also it was held that 2.25 consum¬ 
ption units should be the measure at the start. We are not prepared to 
accept the suggestion that when the 2.25 consumption units was applied in 
the Caltex case it was merely an adoption of the 2.25 consumption units 
which the Sen Tribunal had fixed, without the Members of the Appellate 
Tribunal being them- selves otherwise satisfied as to the correctness of 
their conclusion. As we find that such a Body of Judges who must be 
assumed to know their'social and economic environment take the view 
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that 2. 25 consumption units is a reasonable expectation of a young 
man’s responsibility when he starts work as a clerk, it would require very 
powerful reasoning to persusde us to a accept a different view". 1 2 3 

One of the tests we have adopted is the relation between the comp¬ 
arative pay packet which we have proposed and the Bombay pa;' packet, 
and the relative price levels in these two centres. We have found that 
the Rajasthan level of prices is about 2/3 of that obtaining in Bombay.® 
A new entrant to a clerk's post of the Bombay cotton mills is today in 
receipt of a starting salary of Rs.65/- plus Rs.64/l2/11 or approximately 
Rs,65/- which was the average dearness allowance for the year 1955,” 
plus Rs.7/8 per month, bringing the total to Rs.137/8/-. On this basis, 
a fair minimum wage for a clerk would be in the neighbour-hood of 
Rs. 92/-. 

According to revised scales of pay of the Rajasthan Government, a 
new entrant to a clerical post is in receipt of a total emolument of Rs.85/-, 
consisting of a basic pay of Rs. 60/- and a dearness allowance of Rs 25/-. 
The highest minimum emolument of a clerk, at present, in the Rajasthan 
mills is Rs»94/-, and the lowest Rs.75/-. It is to be noted, in this connec¬ 
tion, that just as in the case of Govenrment factories, the wages are lower 
then in private industry, similarly also, in the case of clerks, the emol¬ 
uments are generally lower then those obtainng in the private sector, for 
various reasons. For instance, Government employees get one month’s 
privilege leave with pay, 15 days’ casual leave with pay and 20 days sick 
leave with half pay’ an! tehy are also entitled to a pension and gratuity. 
Moreover, the number of working days in a year is less than is the case 
in a cotton mill. There is also greater security of service in Government 
then in private industry. On the other hand, both operatives and clerks 
in a cotton mill may have the advantage over Government employees in 
that if the concern is doing well and paying a bonus to their ooeratives, 
the clerks are also paid a bonus. At the same time, ordinarily, the 
hours of work of clerks in private employment, and the nature of the 
work, too, may be more onerous. On the other hand, there is some 
prestige attached to Government service which is lacking in private indus¬ 
try. According to an order recently issued by the Rajasthan Government, 
all employees in receipt of a monthly pay of less than Rs.250/— are 


1. Labour Appellat Tribunal Decision on tee Appeals against the Award of the 
All-India Industrial Tribunal (Bank-Disputes) pags 48. 

2. Chapter on Remuneration of Workers, Paga 57 

3. Indian Labour Gazette- April, 1956, page 841. 
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allowea free education for their children upto the highest stage, in Govern¬ 
ment institutions, including technical and professional institutions. For 
the various reasons enumerated above, it stands to reason that a mill clerk’s 
pay packet should be higher than that of a clerk in Government service. 

SEMI—CLERKS 

At present, there are only two clericai categories in mills, namely, 
senior and junior clerks, and. in some places, head clerks and 
chief clerks, etc. The represent atives of labour on the Committee have 
urged that there should also be a category styled ‘semi-clerks’, because 
some operatives who are literate are called upon to perform certain 
clerical jobs, such as copying, numbering, making calculations, etc. On 
the other hand, the point of view cf the employers’ representatives has 
been that an operative doing such work is called upon to perform it in 
the scheduled hours, and he remains in his category and draws his wage, 
accordingly. Therefore, there is no point in having a separate category 
called ‘semi clerk's.’ We find that, as regards the definition of ‘semi-clerk’s, 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh have come to an agreement, 1 as also on the question of the work 
to be done by an operative to entitle him to be regarded as a semi-clerk. 
1 he agreement is as follows: 

“(l) An operative doing clerical work for atleast a quarter of his 
working time shall be considered as a scmi-clerk. 

Note :—Clerical work means work of writing or copying or 
making calculations. 

“(2) An operative who does clerical work for more than one hour 
and less than a quarter of his working time will not be treated 
as a semi-clerk, but will be allowed an allowance of As. -/4/- 
per day over and above his daily wagss as an operative. 

Note :—Such persons will not be entitled to any benefit accru¬ 
ing from the clerical award. 

“(3) Operatives who do clerical work for less than one hour will 
not be treated either as semi-clerks or as operatives entitled 
to allowance. 


1, Millowners’ Association, Bombsy.vs. Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh and 
others. LLJ July, 195S, page 40. 
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*'(4) A joint committee consisting of a representative of the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, and a representative of the 
Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay, will decide disputes 
arising out of the implementation of items (1) and (2) above, 
and the committee’s decision shall be final. The joint comm¬ 
ittee will also decide applications of semi-clerks asking for 
promotion to the Junior grade.” 

The Labour Appellate Tribunal incorporated the terms of this 
agreement and made it a decision of the Tribunal. The above decision of 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal, which incorporates the agreement reached 
by the parties seems, prima facie, fair and reasonable, and we recommend 
that the mills in Rajasthan should have : a category of semi-clerks’ as 
defined in the above award. In other centres of the industry, which 
have the category of semi-clerks, their grades and scales of pay have been 
described elsewhere in this chapter. 

In the light of the consideration set out above, we have come to the 
conclusion that the following should be the scales and grades for the clerks 
in the cotton mills in Rajasthan : 

1. Semi-Clerk : 40-3-70E. B.-4-90 

2. Junior Clerk : 60-4-80-5-100E. B.-5-130 

(Graduates to start at Rs. 68) 

3. Senior Cleik: 80-5-120-8-160-10-200 

4., Office Superintendent 150-10-220-E. B.T0-250 

or Chief Clerk : 

We have no information regarding the academic qualifications of the 
clerical establishments of the mills in Rajasthan. However, from our 
personal enquiries in the centres visited by us, we find that, excepting 
centres visited by us, we find that, excepting in the newer centres such as 
Ganganagr., in the others, clerks are mostly non-Matriculates, although 
a few Matriculates as well as Graduates are also in evidence. While there 
should be no differentiation between Matriculates and non-Matriculates, 
if a graduate is recruited, he should be given two advance increments in 
the junior grade, and started at Rs. 68/- per month. We may state, in 
this connection, that in the Bombay mills, a graduate when recruited, is 
given a starting pay of Rs. 80/- which is three increments highher than a 
junior clerk, and in Ahmedabad also he is given three advance increments, 
or a start of Rs. 75/- per month. 
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In view of the additional duties and responsibilities of certain types 
of clerks, such as pay clerks, cashiers etc., the mills should give a special 
allowance to them, as is the practice in Bombay, 1 and Ahmedabad. 

If the minimum pay packet of a clerk, at the 1955 level of prices, is 
to be Rs. 92/-, as we propose it should be, we recommend that it should 
•be split up into two components, namely, Rs. 60/- as the starting pay and 
Rs. 32/- as the dearness allowance, the latter figure being the same as is 
being paid to the clerks in Bhilwara, as a result of the findings of the 
Industrial Tribunal. In the Chapter on workers’ remuneration, we have 
suggested that with effect from 1st January 57, future adjustments in the 
dearness allowance should be made on the basis of the cost of living 
index number of Ajmer. We recommend that the same should be done 
in the case of the clerks, except that unlike operatives adjustment in both 
directions should take place in the carse of clerks. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it will be seen that we have arrived 
at three separate estimates of the minimum cost of a clerk’s family, on 
different basis. The estimates are Rs. 145/-, Rs. 108/- and Rs. 92/~ 
per month. 

1. The first of these estimates is based on the following calculation. 
Assuming that the minimum pre-war requirements of a worker’s family 
were Rs. 23/- and assuming that the cost of living today is 31 times as 
much as pre-war, the cost would be about Rs, 80.5. Accepting the 
formula of the late Mr. Justice Rajadhakshya that the requirements of a 
clerk's family are equal to 1.8 of those of a worker, we get a figure of 
Rs. 145/-. 

2. The figure of Rs- 145/— relates to a family of three consumption 
units. If we were to accept the conclusion of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal, namely, that a new entrant to a clerical grade may be assumed 
to have only 2.25 consumption uuits, including himself, to support, then 
the figure of Rs. 145/— becomes Rs. 108/— per month. 

3. We have justified the pay packet of the operatives of Rs. 65/ — 
cn various grounds, one of which is that it represents about 2/3 of the 
pay packet of the Bombay worker. Assuming that a clerk’s pay packet 
should be 2/3 of a Bombay clerk’s pay packet, since the Bombay clerk’s 
starting pay and allowances come to about Rs. 137/8/-, 2/3 of this would 
be Rs. 92/—. 

1, Boabty Government Gazette: part I-L, dated June 23, 1955 page 1887, 
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4. Another test which may be applied here is that, if the worker’s 
pre war minimum cost is Rs. 23/ — , the living cost of the clerk’s family, 
on the basis of 1 8 of the worker’s cost would be in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 42/—. Thus, the proposed pay packet for a clerk of Rs. 92/— 
will be Rs. 16/— less than Rs. 108/—•, arrived at on the basis of 
2.25 consumption units and 100% neutralisation of the rise in the cost 
of living. If we assume the clerk’s pre-war minimum wage to be Rs. 
42/-, Rs. 50/- would become the dearness allowance, and if we were to 
deduct Rs. 16/—from Rs, 1C8/—to arrive at a pay packet of Rs. 92/- 
it will mean that the neutralisation is 76% only. 

(Illustration Rs. 108/- is the minimum cost of the basis of 2.25 
consumption units. Rs. 42/- is the assumed pre-war basic pay. There¬ 
fore the dearness allowance, at 100% neutralisation, should be Rs 108, 
—42/-— Rs. 66/-. If, instead of that, Rs. 16/- were to be deducted from 
the pay packet, the neutralisation of the rise in the cost of living would 

be 76% only, that is to say ———— “76) 

DO 

FIXATION & ADJUSTMENT OF OLD INCUMBENTS IN THE NEW GRADES : 

The strength of clerks in different grades, as well as their fixation 
in each grade, shall be determined by the mills, in consultation With the 
clerks’ union concerned. However, the management is not bound to 
accept the advice of the union. Whenever such advice is not acceptable, 
they will record in writing the reasons for non-acceptance. As regard the 
fixation of old incumbents in the new grades, the following procedure 
should be followed: 

1. A clerk whose total emoluments are higher than the minimum laid 
down by us, will be fixed in the new grades on a step higher than 
the basic salary he was drawing on 1st January, 1957, 

2. Those clerks who have put in more than 5 years’ service in the 
company, will be given, in addition to the above, one increment 
in the grade in which they are fixed. 

3. Any special allowances being paid by any of the mills shall be 

merged with the basic salary of the individual concerned, and 
such merged pay shall be taken into account for pay fixation as 
suggested above, 

4. In no case will the present total emoluments of any old incumbent 
be reduced. 
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LEAVE RULES 

CASUAL LEAVE : — 

We notice that there is no uniformity as between unit and unit as 
regards the leave facilities to be granted to clerks. We are of the opinion 
that there should be uniformitv as between mill and mill as regards the 
leave to be granted to clerical establishments. The amount of leave to be 
granted was one of the points of dispute for adjudication before the 
Industrial Tribunal, in the case of the clerical establishment of the Mewar 
Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. The Tribunal held that “grant of some 
casual and medical leave is a regular feature in industrial 
concerns, and Industrial tribunals are competent to make provisions for 
such leave in concerns which do not grant them.” In the mills at Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, 10 days’ casual leave wtth pay is allowed. In Delhi, 
12 days casual leave with pay is allowed, while in Beawar and Madhya 
Bharat, 15 days’ casual lsave with pay in permitted. The Rajasthan 
Tribunal also allowed 10 days" casual leave with pay to the clerks in 
the Bhilwara mills. We recommend that the suggestion of the Tribunal 
regarding grant of 10 days’csaual leave, which is operative at present 
in the mill at Bhilwara, should be adopted unformly by all the 
Rajasthan mills. 

PRIVILEGE LEAVE 

In the Mills at Bombay, Ahmedabad and Indore, as also the at Bhil¬ 
wara, clerks are entitled to privilege leave of one month in a year, that 
is, for every completed period of 12 months, with full pay and allowances, 
and the leave is cumulative for a total period of three months. The actual 
period of leave to be be granted would depend on the exigencies of service- 
we see no reason why the clerical establishments in the Rajasthan mills 
should not have the same amount of privilege leave as in Bombay, Amhe- 
dabad, Indore and Bhilwara. It stands to reason that, in regard to leave, 
the clerks should not be in a worse position than operatives who get about 
15 days holidays with pay under the Factories Act. 

SICK LEAVE 

In Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madhya Bharat and Indore, one month’s 
sick leave on half pay, cumulative upto 12 months in the whole period of 
service, is granted to the clerks. The Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhil¬ 
wara, gives 10 day’s sick leave in a year with full pay, cumulative for a 
period of 3 years. We may state here that the Industrial Tribunal which 
dealt with the case of the Bhilwara clerks has also awarded 10 day’s sick 
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leave with full pay and allowance . As the mills in Rajasthan are mostly 
located in district towns, which would be healthier than a congested city 
like Ahmedabad, we consider that one month’s sick leave would be too 
generous and not altogether fair to the employers. We, therefore, 
recommend that the clerks in the Rajasthan cotton mills should be 
granted 10 day's sick leave on full pay and 10 day’s on half pay 
in a year, and that this leave should be cumulative upto a period 
of 6 months in the whole period of service, provided taht in hard cases, 
such as tuberculosis, etc., the employer may be at liberty to grant the leave 
on full pay and/or in excess of the period of six months. Sick laave in 
excess of one day should be granted only against a medical certificate of a 
registered medical practitioner, including a Vaidya or Hakim, The 
company may, however, require the applicant to be examined by its own 
medical officer if it thinks it necessary to do so. Sick leave may not be 
granted if privilege leave is due to a clerk. 

Grant of privilege leave to a clerk shall depend on the exigencies of 
service and shall be granted at the discretion of the managements. 

GRATUITY 

Although, in the case of the operatives, largely because of the resistance 
of the employer's representatives on the Committee,we have recommended 
that a gratuity scheme should be on a contributary basis, we feel that we 
would be justified in recommending some provision for the future of cierks 
in the form of some lumpsun payment when they retire or leave service, 
subject to certain conditions. The scale of gratuity in Bombay x , 
Ahmedabad and Indore is as follows:— 


1* On the death of an employee 
while in the service of the 
mill, or his becoming physi¬ 
cally or mentally incapacita¬ 
ted for further service. 

2. On voluntary retirement or 
resignation of an employee 
after 15 years contiuuous 
service in the company. 

3. On termination of his ser¬ 
vices by the Company. 


One month’s salary for each year 
of service, subject to a maximum 
of 15 month’s salary, to be paid to 
his heire or executors or nominees. 

15 month’s salary. 


1 ( Bombay Government Gazette-part I-L, dated 23rd June, 1935, pagi 1383. 
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(a) After 10 years con- 3/4 of one month’s salary 

tinuous service but for each year of service- 

less than 15 years 

service. 

(b) After 15 years con- 15 month’s salary, 

tinuous service in 

the company. 

4. A gratuity will not be paid to any employee who is dismissed 
for dishonesty or misconduct. 

Salary for the purpose of calculating gratuity shall mean subs¬ 
tantive salary, exclusive of allowances, of an employee op the 
date the employee ceases to be in the employment of the mill. 
The mills may, at their discretion, grant gratuity in excess 
of the above. 

We recommend that all the units of the industry in Rajasthan should 
adopt the above scheme and give effect to it from 1st April, 1957. 
This scheme should also be made applicable to old entrants. 

In the representations which they submitted to us, as also during 
their oral evidence, clerks’ Associations in the various centres urged 
that they should be given a number of allowances, such as House Rent 
allowance, Cycle allowance, Lunch allowance, and, in one case, even a 
Marriage allowance. We do not consider it necessary that any such 
allowances need bo given ta the clerks, provided that they receive the 
emoluments which we have recommended. 

HOURS OF WORK 

We recommend that the hours of work per day for clerks should be 
seven, excluding half an hour for recess, as in Ahmedabaa and Bombay. 
OVERTIME 

In their representations before us the clerks in every centre have 
bitterly complained that they are required to put in considerable overtime 
for which, unlike the factory operatives, they do not get adequate payment 
The question of payment of overtime to clerks was the subject matter of 
an adjudication before the Rajasthan Industrial Tribunal, in connection 
with the complaint of the clerical staff of the Bhilwar* mill. The 
Adjudicators finding was as follows. 1 


1. In the dispute between the Mewsr Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara and its 
clerical staff—published in the Rajasthan Raj Petra, dated November 19, 
1955. pp, 685-49. 
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"I can only say that those clerks who are workers according to the 
definition reproduced above should be given overtime according to Sec, 48 
of the Indian Factories Act, i. a., they should be given twice their basic 
pay and the allowances, as specified under Sec. 59 (l) of the Factories 
Act, 1948, when they have worked for more than nine hours in a day or 
for more than 48 hours in a week. 

“As regards those clerks who are not workers within the definition of 
the Factories Act, they should be given overtime for every complete period 
of 15 minutes after the first half hour is over if they work for a period 
including half an hour and over and above the normal working hour®, at 
the rate of one and a half times their basic pay, dearness allowance, acting 
allowance and special allowance. The cushioning period of half an hour, 
for which no overtime is to be paid, has been approved by the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal of India. If the clerks who are covered by tfie 
definition of a worker as given in the Factories Act, prefer to be governed 
by the overtime rule and rate as now prescribed for non-factory worker, 
they should intimste their desire to the Company within one month of 
the date of the publication of this Award in the official gazette. The 
clerk, whether he is a worker or not under the definition of the Factories 
Act, who makes such mistakes as to necessitate overtime work on his 
part, shall not be able to claim the benefit of payment for overtime for 
such work”. 

We recommend that the Adjudicators’ decision regarding overtime 
should be made binding on all the units of the industry in Rajasthan. 



CHAPTER XVI 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE & LABOUR STATISTICS 

At present, the main activity of the Department of Labour of the 
Rajasthan Government is examination of and enquiry into the worker’s 
grievances, factory inspection, organisation of Labour Welfare centres and 
advising Government, .generally on matters pertaining to Labour Policy 
including labour legislation. The office of the Commissioner of Labour has 
a small branch, consisting of a Labour Statistical Officer, one investigator, 
one Statistical Assistant, Bnd 3 clerks. The department does not publish 
any monthly, quarterly or annual journal containing labour statistics, 
although it is understood that a few years back, a quarterly journal of this 
kind was being published in Hindi. The department collects, on behalf 
of the Government of India, under the Industrial Statistics Act, 1947. the 
following returns relating to Rajasthan : — 

1. Employment and Attendance. 

2- Hours of work and earnings. 

So far, no family budget enquiries have been made for the industrial 
centres in Rajasthan, nor has any cost of living index number been publi« 
shed- Since July, 1955, however, there has been in progress in the city of 
Jaipur a family budget enquiry relating to industrial workers, This enquiry 
is being conducted on a random sample of 10 per cent, the samples having 
been chosen by reference to the payrolls- 

Although Rajasthan is not industrially in an advanced state, with the 
various new projects under the Five Year Plans and even with such indus¬ 
trialisation as exists to day, the need for collecting & analysing reliable sta¬ 
tistics relating to labour is undoubted, In most of the centres of the cotton 
Mill industry, the dearness allowance is being paid on the basis of a 
locally published index number, or in the absence of such an index 
number, on the basis of index numbers for the neighbouring States, We 
think that the Rajasthan Government should take an early opportunity 
of conducting in all ths important industrial centres, family budget 
enquiries on a sample basis, with a view to obtaining data required for 
compiling cost of living index number. It is of the utmost importance 
that the Labour Department should give high priority to this work in 
view of the fact that D. A has now become a regular feature of the wage 
Structute of industry throughout the country. For administrative 
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purposes also, Government would always be anxious to have such data 
•with a view to regulating the remuneration of their employees. The 
proper conduct of family budget investigation and the construction 
of cost of living index numbers are, however, tasks which involve 
specialised knowledge and should not be entrusted to amateur 
statisticians with a little or no background of labour statistics. They 
should also make simultaneous arrangements for the collection of retail 
prices of articles consumed by the working classes. The data being 
collected on behalf of the Government of India under the various acts, 
such as the Industrial Statistics (Labour) Rules, should be processed and 
analysed, and tabular information kept ready for purposes of reference. 
Similarly also, the available wages data should be processed and tabulated 
or periodical wage-censuses of important industrial units should be 
undertaken, either on the basis of a sample or on the basis of covering 
the “universe". Similarly, a form should be devised and sent to different 
important concerns and a regular system introduced for collecting 
information about such matters as absenteeism, labour turnover, etc. 

In order that such information may prove to be of use to industry 
and labour, it would be desirable if the Labour Department issued a 
monthly journal in Hindi containing articles of labour interest, and 
particularly, statistical and other information relating to labour in 
Rajasthan. The journal should be low-priced and have a good get up. 
Efforts should also be made to induce trade unions and employers to 
purchase copies of the journal, or if the Government so decides, it may 
be made available gratis to important organisations of labour and 
industry. Copies of the journal should also be made readily available to- 
Government Labour Welfare Centres, 



CHAPTER XVII. 


LABOUR LAWS AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT. 

The following central and local laws have been made applicable to 
the cotton textile industry in Rajasthan 

1. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

2 . Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

3. Children (pledging of Labour) Act, 1933. 

4. Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

5. Employer’s Liability Act, 1938. 

6. Employment of Children Act, 1938. 

7. Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

8. Indian Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 

9. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

10. Factories Act, 1948. 

11. Indian Boilers Act, 1923, 

12. Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952. 

13. Rajasthan Maternity Benefit Act, 1953. 

14. Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 

Our terms of reference do not call upon us to enquire into or 
consider the existing Labour Legislation in Rajasthan, or its enfor¬ 
cement, but, since the proper enforcement of labour laws ensures to the 
workers the protection the law is intended to give, we have, during our 
examination of witnesses, visits to the mills, etc,, tried to obtain some 
idea on the subject. We regret to note that there is a considerable 
amount of laxity in the enforcement of even such basic legislation as the 
Indian Factories’Act,1948. We have tried to obtain, from the office of 
the Commissioner of Labour, Rajasthan, figures of prosecutions under 
the Factories Act, 1948 and these are given below 
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No. 

Name of Factory 

No. of Inspections 

during the last 

3 years. 

No. of prosecutions 

during the last 

3 years. 

1. 

Jaipur Spinning & Weaving 
Mills Ltd,, Jaipur. 

4 

1 

2. 

Mewar Textile Mill Ltd., 
Bhilwara, 

5 

2 

3* 

Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Bhilwara. 

4 

_ 

4. 

Maharaja Sri Umed Mills 
Ltd-, Pali. 


- 

S. 

Shri Sadul Textiles Ltd., 
Sriganganagar. 

6 

2 


In one or two units that we visited, we noticed that even such elemen¬ 
tary provisions under the Factories Act as the supply of a sufficient 
number of urinals for the workers were not being complied with, and the 
management had not been prosecuted. On the other hand, one of the 
reperesentatives of the industry on the Committee has been loudly comp¬ 
laining that there is considerable discrimination in undertaking prosecutions 
of managements as between factories in the private and public sector. 

We have pursued this matter with the Labour Commissioner Raja¬ 
sthan from whom it is understood, that although till recently there has 
not been very strict observance of the provisions of the Factories Act in the 
case of Government factories, at his instance, the Government of Raja¬ 
sthan have now made it clear to the departments concerned that Govern¬ 
ment factories are as much amenable to the provisions of law, as the fact¬ 
ories in the private sector, and that failure on their part to comply wtih 
the provisions of the law may attract penalties under the Acts. In view of 
this it is hoped that there will not be in future any ground for the type of 
complaints referred to above. In this connection, it may be stated that 
as the following figures will show that although there has teen no prose¬ 
cution of Government factories, they are being inspected by the Factory 
Inspectorate fairly regularly. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER UF GOVERNMENT FACTORIES AND 
INSPECTIONS MADE THEREOF DURING THE LAST 3 YEARS. 

No. of power houses 15 No. of Inspections 33 


No. of Government Presses 5 „ „ 6 

No. of Railway workshops 6 ,, ,, 3 

No. of Governmet Workshops 3 „ 4 

No. of Sugar Factory 1 „ „ 2 

No. of Government water works 2 „ „ 4 


We would, however, like to invite Government’s attention to the 
observations made by the Planning Commission, in the Section dealing 
with labour Policy under the Second Five Year Plan. These obser¬ 
vations are as follows. * 

‘Increase in the scope of public sector will place a heavy responsibility 
on workers in that sector. Also if conditions of work in public under¬ 
takings are expocted to act as an example for the private sector, adminis¬ 
trators in charge of these undertakings have to be especially watchful of 
the interests of workers.’’ 

Such breaches of labour laws, etc., as may be occuring in the 
mills, have to be viewed against the background of the fact that until the 
merger of the princely states in the present State of Rajasthan, there was 
hardly any labour legislation in operation,and the employers are, therefore, 
new to the idea of being governed by certain laws in relation to their 
employees. Even so, the labour Laws have now been in force since 
1949, and a long enough period has elapsed for the employers and speci¬ 
ally those who have sister concerns in other States in which labour legis¬ 
lation is being enforced for a long time, to get used to the idea of 
abiding by the provisions of existing labour legislation. The laxity in the 
enforcement of labour legislation has been brought to the notice of the 
Labour Commissioner, Rajasthan, On the whole it appears that the 
Government of Rajasthan has so far not been very energetic in taking 
adequate a ction against the managements, either of Govenment or of 
private factories. This is contrary to the general policy on the subject, 
enunciated by the Ministry of Labour, Government of India, and 
supported by the Planning Commission. 


* Seconi Five Year Plan-A draff outline (Pebr ,1956) p. 171 




CHAPTER XVIII. 


Machinery For The Implementation And Interpretation Of The 
Committee’s Recommendations. 

Our term of reference No. 8, calls upon us to recommend machinery 
to be set up for the interpretation and implementation of our recommenda¬ 
tions. We are of the opinion that soon after the examination of our 
Report by Goverment, they should hold a tripartite meeting, at which all 
our recommendations should be discussed. Our recommendations have 
two separate aspects (l) as regards the pay packet of the operatives and 
the clerks, the programme of phasing which we have suggested, and the 
introduction of two standardisation schemes, cne for mills with a basic 
wage of Rs. 30/—and the second for mills with a minimum basic wage 
of Rs 26/—. If, on the question of the pay packet, phasing, etc*, there 
is no agreement, Government will have to resort to legislation in 
accordance with the advice of their legal advisers. (2) In regard to other 
matters like leave, gratuity, bonus, etc., they must inevitably ba left for 
mutual agreement of the parties with the active assistance of the 
Government conciliation machinery. 

The neighbouring State of Ajmer has created a new precedent In the 
country by applying the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, to the cotton mill 
industry. We are not quite sure whether the framers of the Act ever 
contemplated its application to an organised industry like the cotton mill 
industry. However, if by the application of the Act, the implementation 
of our recommendations can become more expeditious than by framing 
separate legislation, we have no objection. 

As stated already, the question of fixation of workload will need 
detailed and expert examination on the spot at a fairly high technical level. 
We have, therefore, suggested that the Government should constitute 
a panel of technicians familar with the various processes in a cotton 
mill, and approved of by both the emplyoers’ association and the 
workers’ unions. Two persons frcm such a panel, agreed upon by both 
parties, one familiar with processes in the spinning department and the 
other in the weaving and other departments, should be asked to make a 
study on the spot in each of the mills, and, in consultation with the 
parties, arrive at a workable solution in regard to the scheme of workloads. 
We consider that, in the present stage of the industry in Rajasthan, in 
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all units, except the one at Ganganagar, this matter is of great and 
urgent importance. Even in the unit at Ganganagar, the question of 
the introduction of piece rates in what are usually piece rated occupations, 
has been greatly agitating the minds of the management, and the workers, 
and it would be desirable if this question is amicably settled with the 
assistance of the technical experts from the panel to which we have 
referred. 

In regard to the other recommendations, an endeavour should be 
made as far as possible to arrive at an agreement in the tripartite meeting, 
but care should be taken to ensure that any decision taken at the meeting 
becomes binding on both the parties, This is absolutely necessary 
because it appears that, recently, although the Rajasthan Labour Advisory 
Board took a certain decision in regard to holidays with pay, and it was 
agreed to by the representatives of the employers’ association, one of the 
units is unwilling to abide by that decision. 

We have given our view in regard to this matter, although it is 
unusual for the Committe themselves to suggest how their recommenda¬ 
tions should be implemented. This is essentially a matter for the 
Government to consider. We may state here that there is not much 
precedent to guide us in making a recommendation on this subject, since 
most of the standardisation schemes in the country have been introduced 
as a result of awards of adjudicators. 

To safeguard against the danger of any unit failing to implement the 
decisions arrived at by the tripartite conference, we would suggest 
that, in all cases, individual mills and the trade unions concerned should 
arrive at a settlement before the Conciliation Officer of the area concerned, 
on all points on which recommendations have been accepted by both the 
parties, so that the agreement may have a legal sanction behind it. It 
may also be necessary to set up a tripartite committee at each of the cen¬ 
tres to ensure that the decisions taken at the tripartite conference are 
implemented. The Government representative in all such cases should, 
as far as possible, be a senior Officer of the Goverenment, such as the 
Commissioner of Labour, assisted by, if necessary, any technical experts 
of his choice. We understand that machinery of this kind has recently 
been instituted in the State of Saurashtra. 

As regards the interpretation of our recommenations in consonance 
with the accepted policy in this matter, the parties should, in the first 
instance, try to arrive at an agreement, fgiHing which the matter should 
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be referred by them to an arbitrator mutually agreed upon, whose decision 
should be final. If the parties are unable to agree to an arbitrator 
mutually acceptable to them, the Government may appoint an arbitrator 
on their own initiative. This will save long delays which usually occur 
when disputes are referred to and dealt with by the Labour judiciary. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

From such information and impressions as we have been able to 
gather from discussions with independent persons with an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the industry and a clear understanding of the economic trends 
in the country, it appears that there is a general consensus of opinion 
that, during the next few years, unless extraordinary complications of a 
national or international character intervene, the cotton mill industry of 
India, generally, would be in a happy position from the point of view of 
trading results. The general economic trends prevailing, at present, in 
the country and the future trends, so far as these can be predicted, give 
a similar indication. The fact that two powerful Employers’ Associa¬ 
tions, namely, those in Bombay and Ahmedabad, have not hesitated to 
enter into long-term agreements with representative trade unions, in 
regard to the grant of bonus for a period of five years, appears equally 
symptomatic of what is to come. There is considerable buoyancy in the 
Indian markets, and, already, there are apprehensions of the demand for 
cloth exceeding the supply. In this connection, we quote below, with 
approval, the considered opinion we have received from one of the leading 
Economists of India, Prof. D.R. Gadgil, who is also the vice-Chairman 
of the Panel of Economists formed by the Planning Commission, in 
reply to a reference made to him by the Chairman regarding the basic 
assumption made in this report, namely that (l) during the Plan Period, 
the general price level is not likely to go down, and may actually go up; 
and (2) the prosperity of the cotton mill industry in India is ensured, 
because of the possibility of a rise in the standard of living of the masses 
on account of Government’s policy to go in for large'scale investments 
for nation building activities. 

“ I feel that there are good grounds for making the assumptions 
indicated by you. Apart from the general expectation of an expanding 
economy, the plan visualises concretely, an increase in the demand for 
cloth of the order of 20 percent. It is highly probable that no extension 
of mill production above the present level will be allowed during the 
second five year plan period. The Market for mill cloth would, there¬ 
fore, be a closed one; the only competition forthcoming will be from hand 
and power looms production, which in terms of both cost and consumer 
preference, suffers a handicap- Therefore, it appears safe to predict, as 
far as any thing can be predicted, that the cotton mill industry as a 
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■whole will Lave to secure market during the Second Five Year Plan 
period”. 

It may also be assumed that no influence will operate to depress the 
prices of mill cloth. The price level during 1955-56 may be said to be in 
fair equilibrium in the sense that the various components of the general 
index are at levels not too wide apart. Nothing in Government policy 
■or in the plan indicates monetary or credit policies leading to a depression 
of the general price level. Excepting the primary commodities, whose 
prices have fluctuated most during the last five years, most other- have 
not revealed large movements. Cloth prices, in particular, have been 
steady over the years. Any significant increase in real national product 
would affect at an early stage, the demand for cloth. As investiment in 
the new productive equipment will be restricted, increase in the supply 
of cloth is not likely to outrun the demand; and most of the new cloth 
supply would be produced at uigher average cost than before. There¬ 
fore, in relation to cloth prices, as such, there is little likelihood of a 
downward pressure. As to the general price level, everything points to 
some rise taking place, in relation to the economy, as a whole, fiscal, 
credit and monetary policies are likely to increase rather than to 
contract the monetary and credit base. According to the plan, the 
increase in production of consumer goods cannot do more than just 
keep pace with the increased demand for them. Therefore, in all 
likelihood the effects of money and credit creation resorted to for financ¬ 
ing the plan in the initial stages are likely to be in the direction of a 
general movement of prices upwrad. Even if the movement is kept in 
check, price levels may be expected to be under pressure to move upward 
when expenditure levels under the plan really begin to rise, 

“ I have no objection to your stating that the above is my considered 
opinion”. 

The latest development in Government policy in regard to the 
industry is to be found in a recent announcement by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industries, at a Press Conference on the 18th June, 1956, 
in wihch he hinted that Govt. Of India have worked out corrective 
measures, which would be applied should cloth prices go up unduly in 
the coming months, or if the public experience difficulty in obtaining 
their requirements. In another speech to the Central Advisory Council 
on Industries, he expressed the view that the targets for consumer 
goods fixed in the draft second plan even then have to be raised, as the 
increase in demand which we have witnessed so far, is perhaps, nothing 
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compared to what we may expect as the implementation of the second 
plan gathers momentum. He made a definite statement that there was 
larger per capita consumption of cloth today. In another policy speech, 
the Minister announced that - 

(a) The licensing of new mill spindles will be resumed, so that 
more free yarn may become available to the handloom industry. 
At present, licenses, to a total of 1.9 million spindles, remain 
unutilised. The effective expansion of spindleage aimed at is 
2.1 million, and further licensing will be done to this extent: 
and 

(b) mills producing for export are to be permitted to instal auto - 
matic looms, the number of which will be limited to 14600 
giving an additional output of 350 million yards. 

The purpose of these arrangements, it is explained is to secure a 
total additional production of 1700 million yards of cloth. The aggre¬ 
gate cloth production is 6, 700 million yards at present, and if this is 
raised to 8,400 million yards, it will provide a per capita supply of 18.5 
yards for the domestic market, besides leaving 1,000 million yards for 
export. This, however, is a provisional target. The Government are not 
unprepared to accept a higher target, say 20 yards per capita for the 
domestic market, if the consumption between now and the next twelve 
months rises materially. 

The Rajasthan cotton textile industry cannot but share the general 
prosperity cf the country, and the cotton mill industry in particular, 
inspite of the fact that it has now ceased to enjoy some of the advantages 
it had during the regime of the Princely States. The managements of 
some units in Rajasthan have admitted that if the smooth working of 
the mills is made possible by the cooperation of labour, there should be 
no difficulity in their being able to run on an increasingly profitable basis- 
We have not before us all the 1955 balance sheets of the mills, but we 
have little doubt in our minds that, if they hal bean male available to 
us, the financial position of the mills in Rajasthan would have made a 
better reading than did the accounts for 1954. The representatives of the 
industry on the Committee have been laying a great deal of stress on the 
fact that the mills in Rajasthan are engaged in the manufacture of coarse 
count yarn and cloth and cannot, therefore, be compared with other 
centres of the industry, which are mainly engaged in the manufacture of 
medium, fine and superfine yarn and cloth. In this connection, the fig¬ 
ures of the production of yarn-and cloth, according to counts, are of 
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interest. It is seen that of the total production of cloth in India, coarse 
cloth accounted for only 12 6 and 9.6 percent of the total in 1953-54 and 
1954-55, respectively, while yarn, upto and including 20s count, accoun¬ 
ted for 60.65 and 53.03 percent respectively, during 1 1953-54 and 1954-55* 

India is, essentially, a land of the poor. With the avowed State 
policy now of encouraging handloonms, it is more than probable that the 
demand for coarse count yarn will not, despite all the encouragement that 
is to be given to the Ambt r Charkha, decrease substantially. So far as 
coarse count cloth is concerned, the percentage of such cloth produced in 
the country to the total is so small that the demand for it is bound to 
remain steady, if not in increase, as the per capita consumption of cloth 
goes up. Therefore, so far as one can foresee from the evidence, there 
seems no special reason why the Rajasthan cotton industry should not 
be able to share the prosperity which awaits the country’s industry as a 
whole. The accuracy of our reading regarding the future of the industry 
will, however, also depend—apart from incidental breakdowns of plants 
etc.—on the smooth, regular and efficient working of the mills to their 
fullest capacity. This last factor would be of special importance in 
Rajasthan, because, as already shown, industrial relations in the State 
have been none too happy during recent years, and even during the time 
this chapter is being drafted. Moreover, as stated in another section, the 
implementatioo of the New Companies’ Act is sure to result in consi¬ 
derable savings, if, as we hope, the mills concerned implement the law 
in the spirit which prompted Parliament to enact legislation on this 
subject. 

If, therefore, as Prof. Gadgil anticipates 

(a) there may be an additional increase in the demand of cloth, 
to the order of 20 percent; 

(b) there will not be much internal or external competition; 

(c) most of the additional supply of cloth would be produced at 
higher average cost; and 

(d) in relation to cloth prices, as such, there is little likelihood of 
a dowuward pressure; 

the future of the industry is bound to be a bright one. 


* M. P. Gandhi, The. Indian Colton Textile Industry, Annual 1954-55. 
pp. XVII. 
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It will not ba inappropriate if we were to quote here an extract from 
an article by Shri Kastoorbhai Lalbhai, contributed to the Centenarjf 
Volume of the Indian Textile Journal. He says, “Indian mills have been 
adopting and installing machines which are capable of larger output at 
reduced cost. The quality of the cloth that is being produced comparers 
favourably with that produced in other cotton textile centres of the world. 
The industry has begun to engage highly qualified and technically trained 
persons in the production sections, as also highly educated persons in the 
management of the concerns. This will certainly assist the industry 
in reducing the waste, producing superior quality of goods and reducing 
the cost". * 


* Indian Textile Journal-Centenary Souveneir Volume Page 20. 






CHAPTER XX. 


GENBBAL OBSERVATIONS 

In th* light of our study of the problems of the industry in Rajasthan, 
■and in the context of the general socio-economic conditions in the 
country, we may now restate the position and make certain general 
observations. While doing so, we should liko to make it clear that, during 
our investigation* and deliberations, we have, all along, attempted to keep 
in view certain broad aspect* of the present social and economic thin¬ 
king of the country. That is to say, in formulating our conclusions,while 
not ignoring the basic economic assumptions underlying employer- 
employee relationship in private industry, we have, at the same time, not 
been unmindful of some clear signs of the times, including the economic 
policy of our Government. Broadly, the context in which we have cond¬ 
ucted our investigation and formulated our conclusions, is as follows; 

1. India i9 now a Welfare State; 

2. That the pattern of our society is gradually to be 
socialistic; and 

3. Arising out of ( 2 ) above, the country is pledged to a 
Pclicy of a gradual diminuation of the inequalities of 
wealth and income, with the view of attaining the goal of 
social Justice. 

The Rajasthan cotton industry has only 93, 320 spindles and 1, 
€89 looms. The average cloth production during the year 1954 was 22 
million pounds of yarn and 12. 6 million pounds of cloth. Of the six 
units of the industry covered by us, one is a private limited company, 
four public limited companies and one a private company. The total 
labour force employed is 6, 869 persons* 6,347 males and 522 women. 

As compared to the Indian industry, the industry in Rajasthan is of 
Tecent origin and growth, the oldest unit having been started only in the 
yeer 1921. The industry presents a picture of light and shade-more shade 
than light. Except for one unit, which seems to have followed a 
conservative financial policy by ploughing back the profits in the concern 
and building up reserves, the others, judging frpm their representations to 
us, though not from their balance sheets, present a picture of considerable 
financial debility. One of the units seems to be struggling for its very 
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existence for want of working capita!, and two others have gone in for 
borrowings- In fact, the industry in Rajasthan is a veritable museum of 
differing conditions, whether looked at from the point of view of financial 
structure and stability, technical equipment and technical direction, wage 
structure, employer-employee relationship, etc. At the same time, 
certain features of the industry attract attention. Firstly, two of the units, 
at any rate, have fainy modern machinery and equipment, excellent 
technical direction, good working conditions, etc. One of the units is 
highly rationalised, and is capable of extracting from its workers the last 
ounce of work that can be produced from the existing plant and 
machinery. At the same time, this is a unit which, compared to the 
output of its workers and their workload, is paying what may be 
considered deplorable wages, to the lower categories of operatives. The 
third of the important units, which is a composite unit, has apparently 
failed to conserve its resources, and its relations with its employees appear 
to be far from satisfactory. The fourth of the larger units, which is 
only a spinning plant, though equipped with modern Japanese machinery, 
has been complaining of bad trading results, despite the fact that it is 
paying unconscionable wages to its lowest paid worker. The fifth unit is 
merely a waste plant, working with old and unserviceable machinery, and 
is the worst paymaster. The last unit, which is also working with very 
old and reconditioned machinery, has restarted working only a few monhs 
back, and this unit, too, is paying extremely lew wages. All units are 
run on electric power generated in the case of two units from their own 
power plants. In the case of one unit, the power requirements are met 
partially from their own power plant supplemented by the State Power 
House and in another wholly from the Government Power House. 
Until recently, the units in Rajasthan enjoyed several concessions granted 
to them by the princes of the States, with the merging of the States 
with the State of Rajasthan, most of these concessions have disappeared. 
The mills have also complained of certain handicaps, such as having to- 
pay for their power and fuel more than in units in places like Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. Possibly, also, owing to the long distance from which 
they have to bring their stores, spare parts, etc., they are required to pay 
slightly more for them. On the other hand, certainly two of the impor¬ 
tant centres of the industry, and possibly others, have the advantage of 
purchasing the raw material they need at their very door, and considerably 
cheaper than centres which are situated far away from cotton growing 
areas. When it is remembered that raw cotton forms more than 50 to 60 
percent of the total cost of production in coarse and medium count mills, 
it will be clear that this is, indeed, a very great advantage to these two 
units. Moreover, the prevailing rate of Warnings, even in the best paying 
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unit, is about two-third of that obtaining in centres like Bombay and 
Abmedabad and the percentage of the wage bill to the total co-production, 
of the four average units* comes to only about 12 to 18 percent, as 
against abQut 25 percent in Bombay or Ahmedabad, Thus, in regard 
to these two items, which account for nearly 70 to 80 percent of the 
total cost of production, the industry has a marked advantage. 

All the units, except one, which is working two shifts, are working 
three shifts, which is a dear indication that the machinery is put to the 
maximum possible use and that the demand position is excellent. The 
remaining units, too, if it is able to come to an unders'anding with its 
workers, should be able to start the third shift shortly. 

The future is always on the laps of the Gods, but from all the 
economic indicators, to which we have referred in the previous Sections of 
the Report,and from such advice as we have been able to obtained from 
people with a first —hand knowledge of the industry outside Rajasthan, 
it is ciear that, during the next few years the textile industry in the 
country as also in Raiasthan, will not look back, provided that the 
various units are run with reasonable efficiency, care and integrity," and 
succeed in maintaining cordial relations with their labour force. The 
next few years will be the period coinciding with the implementation of 
the Second Five Year Plan, and the objective of the planners is to bring 
about an increase in the standard of living of the common man* As the 
industry in Rajasthan is engaged mostly on the manufacture of coarse 
and medium count yarn and cloth, this ‘common’ man will be its best 
prop and cupport. It is common knowledge that the Second Five Year 
Plan envisages an increase in the per capita consumption of cloth from 
14 yards to over 18 yards. In the light of the foregoing considerations, 
we haye recommended with confidence the pay packet, which we have 
considered in Chapter V of this Report, as also the adoption of the two 
standardisation schemes, published in the Appendix te the chapter on 
Standardisation of wages- 

In the absence of detailed date, it is somewhat difficult, precisely 
to indicate the exact incidence of the additionl wage cost to the various 
units of the industry, but from such calculations as we have been able 
to make, we believe that this incidence will not exceed 10 to 15 percent 
of the present wage bill of the industry in Rajasthan. In keeping with 
the general economic policy of the country regarding the attaining of 
the ideal of social justice, in making our recommendations we have tried 
to give the highest relief to the lowest-paid worker. We are satisfied 
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that our recommendation regarding the pay packet is a modest one. It 
is to be remembered that operatives in the industry in Rajasthan have 
patiently sufferd for years the injustice of having had to receive a much 
lower wage than was their due. Even so, judging form the representa¬ 
tions made by the employers, it is possible that we shall be criticized 
by them for having gone too fast and too far, and it is equally possible 
that the unions will accuse us of having gone too slow. We have, 
however, tried to take a realistic view of the position, and to see to it that^ 
in trying to do what we consider to be ordinary justice to the workers,, 
we have not done any damage to the larger interests ef the industry. 
Even if our recommendations result in reducing the returns to share¬ 
holders, this is as it should be, in the context of the basic assumptions, 
on which we have proceeded and to which we have already 
referred. The induftyr, which has so far run away by paying an 
unconscionably low wage and enjoyed all types of tax and other 
concessions, will only bo doing ordinary jusitce by agreeing to what we 
think are modest recommendations regarding the pay packet, etc , and 
will realise that just as unprovided for depreciation on machinery and 
plant has to be provided, similarly, also, it is its duty to make good, as 
far as possible, the backlog regarding wages. To the workers, wo may 
point out that where there is net a groat deal to distribute, no one can get 
too much. Employers, too must realise that any sactificies, which they 
may be called upon to make, must be borne with good grace and good 
cheer, because, aftet all, the nation dwells in its cottages and slums, and 
it is the inhabitants of these that need relief and redress more than whose 
of us, who are more fortunately pleaced in life. 

Already, in all the centres of the industry, the workers are discontented 
and restive. The writing on the wall is clear. Justice delayed is justice 
denied. Co-operation cannot be a one way traffic. A contented labour 
force will inevitably pay dividends. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. On the basis of r minimum budget for an aveiage family 
consisting of 3 consumption units, we have come to the conclusion that, 
at the 1955 level of retail prices in Jaipur, the minimum pay packet 
necessary would be Rs* 65/- per month, Similarly on the basis of such 
data as became available to us during the later stages of our enquiries, 
we have estimated that the pre-war cost of the same budget but excluding 
the cost of education and medicine, would be approximately Rs. 23/- 
per month. This is purely a tentative estimate. 

2. Although we have come to the conclusion that, on the basis of 
the 1955 Jaipur price ievel, the minimum pay packet should be Rs 65/-, 
in view of the reported financial difficulties of some of the units, and 
appreciating the points of view of the employers’ representatives on the 
Committee, the Chairman agreed to a phased programme of increases as has 
been given in the chapter dealing with “Workers’ Remuneration” on the 
assumption that the employers agree to a pay packet of Rs. 65/- 

3. Since we are recommending the introduction of two standardi¬ 
sation schemes, one on the Bombay model, with a basic minimum wago 
of Rs. 30/- and another with a basic minimum wage of Rs. 26/-, we 
propose that the pay packet should be split into two components, namely, 
Rs. 30/- as basic minimum wage and Rs. 35/* as dearness allowance, and 
Rs. 26/- as basic minimum wage and Rs. 39/- as dearness allowance, 
respectively. We recommend that the standardisation schemes should be 
implemented by the mills at a very early date. 

4. In regard to the standardisation of nomenclatures, we have 
suggested that lists of occupations in the proposed standardisation 
schemes should be considered as a standard list of nomenclatures for 
cotton mills in Rajasthan. 

5. In regard to the fixation of workloads and the specification of 
duties fot each occupation, we have found that the atttempt to do so has 
not succeeded so far, even In the more advanced centres of the industry, 
and we are advised that without detailed time and motion studies of each 
individual uqjt made by experts in consultation with the operatives con¬ 
cerned, it is imposible to fix workloads and specify duties, except insofar 
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as this has been dona for certain occupations in the two standardisation 
schemes. We have recommended to Government that, after the introduc¬ 
tion of the standardisation schemes, they should constitute a panel of 
technicians, approved of both by employers' and workers’ representatives, 
and from among the members of this panel, a working party should be 
sent to each mill to examine the question of the fixation of workloads and 
the specification of duties. However, we have enclosed for guidance, a list 
specifying duties, which has been made available to us by a technician in 
Rajasthan. 

6. We are recommending that the dearness allowance should be 
linked to the average of the Ajmer cost of living index number for the 
period July 55 to Janurary 56 on base 1944 which is 140, and for every 
change in the index number of 5 points, adjustment in the pay packet 
should be made at the rate of one anna per day, with effect from 1st 
January, 1957. The adjustment in the downward direction will start 
only when the pay packect of Rs. 65/- is reached. 

7. Rationalisation, in the sense of the introduction of efficient sys¬ 
tems of work, so far as the workers are cocerned, has made little progress 
in Rajasthan, except in the unit at Ganganagar. In two other units, the 
managements are anxious to introduce rationalised methods of work in order 
to reduce complements which they consider excessive. It is now generally 
accepted that the implementation of schemes of rationalisation cannot be 
achieved without cent percent coopetation of labour. We have, therefore, 
recommended that any unit which has prepared a schema of rationalisa¬ 
tion, should introduce it on the basis of a mutually agreed formula bet¬ 
ween both the parties concerned. We have also expressed the view that 
since discussion of the question of rationlisation requires technical know¬ 
ledge, the workers’ unions would be a well advised in taking the assis¬ 
tance of technical experts during their discussions of the subject with the 
managements. We are satisfied that the Rajasthan industry, if it is to 
prosper, will have, sooner.or later, to fall in line with other centres of the 
industry where rationalised methods of work have been introduced, and 
that the. worker’ representatives will have to view the introduction of 
such schemes with an open mind, and endeavour that the introduction of 
such schemes is smoothly carried out- It sould be made clear, homever, that 
in accordance with the generally accepted policy on the subject, ration¬ 
alisation must not result in throwing any employee out of employment. 

8. We have come to the conclusion that, until the textile industry 
as a whale in India takes a decision on the question of merging a part of 
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the dearness allowance with the basic wage, it would not be expedient 
for us to make any recommendations on the subject only for the Rajas¬ 
than industry. However, the basic wages recommended by us for the 
two standardisation schemes, namely, Rs. 30/- and Rs. 26/-, do contain, 
according to the rough calculations we have been able to make of the 
pre-war cost of living of a working class family, an element of dearness 
allowance, which might be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 7/- and Rs. 3/- 
respectively. 

9. An examination of the financial position of the industry, taking into 
considerasion the four units, representing average conditions in Rajasthan 
appears to show that during the last 3 years, the position of the industry 
has not been unsatisfactory, and actually, all the units are making a trad¬ 
ing profit. Two of the four units have problems of their own, such as 
large borrowings, inadequate provision for depreciation in previous years, 
etc- One of these units, being a highly rationalised one and being now 
able to run smoothly, is expected to do extremely well during the next 
few years, and will have no difficulty in attaining the pay packet we 
have recommended according to the phased programme. Another unit, 
too, which has large borrowings is doing quite well, although its balance 
sheet does not appear to show this, in view of the fact that it is mak¬ 
ing a provisions of a very substantial amount for deprectiaion for 
previous years. We have come to the conclusion that the productive 
capacity of a concern during the year should be judged mainly in relation 
to the charges during that particular year, and that while depreciation at 
the minimum rate may be held to be the first charge on profits, all 
additional depreciation provided which may have the indirect effect of 
checking improvement in the level of wages, should be avoided. 

10. Only two of the units of the industry are, at present, paying 
bonus. We have recommended that mutual agreements on the lines of 
the Bombay and Ahmedabad long-term bonus agreements should be enter¬ 
ed into by the mills and the workers’ unions. 

11. In regard to provision for the future of the workers, we are of 
the opinion that the Government of India should be approached to 
finalise a scheme of unified insurance for provision for sickness benefit, 
maternity benefit, provision for the future, such as provident fund, 
gratuity, etc., instead of asking for piecemeal contributions from employ¬ 
ers and workers for ea< h of these items. Until such time as the unified 
scheme is evolved, the mills ahoutd start a contributory gratuity scheme 
provided their financial position permits them to do so. 
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12. In the context of the implementation of the Five-Year Plan, the 
greatest need of the hour is more production. That being so, we have 
come to the conclusion that the amount of leave with pay, granted under 
the Factories Act, need not be increased. The number ef other holidays 
with pay, for festival or national days, need not be more than agreed to 
at a recent meeting of the Rajasthan Labour Advisory Board. In 
accordance with the practice in the major centres of the industry, however, 
as many of these days as can be substituted for Sundays should be so 
substituted. 

13. In all centres of the industry, the present housing conditions 
of the cotton mill operatives are deplorable. With the execution of -the 
Governments’ plans, however, of constructing working-class tenements 
in three of the four cotton mill centres of the industry, under the 
Government of Indias’ subsidised housing scheme, the position will be 
greatly relieved. Care will, however, have to be taken in erecting the 
workers’ housing colonies to see to it that, wherever possible, the workers 
are given the facility to own their homes on the hire-purchase system, 
and also ensure that the workers’ tenementt do not become slums for lack 
of provision of individual sanitary arrangements. 

14. There is ample scope in all the centres for encouraging workers’ 
cooperative housing and other societies, and a determined effort will have 
to be made by the employers’ and workers’ organisations, and the 
department of the State concerned, including the Labour Department of 
the Government of Rajasthan, to see to it that the workers become 
cooperative-minded and get the benefits of cooperative activities, 

15. The Labour Welfare Department of lhe Rajasthan Government 
is still in its infancy, So far as one can see, it is not suffering from an 
inadequacy of funds. The organisation will, however, need reorientation 
and manning by a personnel consistiug of men and women who are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the workers, and are anxious to 
help them in a spirit of service and with missionery zeal. Even so, in 
order to attract suitably, qualified and trained men and women, more 
attractive salaries and allowances will have to be paid. This will be a 
better economy in the long run. 

16. By far and large, the relations between the employers and 
the employed in the Rajasthan cotton textile industry are unsatisfactory, 
The present discontents are largely due to the unconscionable wage 
level prevailing in some ot the units, and the general attitude of the 
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employers to pay their labour as little as possible and expect them to 
bear the highest •workload in return. Actually, we found that despite 
allegations to the contrary, the Rajasthan cotton mill worker is not 
inefficient as compared to his opposite numbers in other centres of the 
industry. 

17. Owing to the existence of more than one trade union operating 
in the same centre of the industry, there is often a conflict leading to 
restlessness and lack of peace in the industry. We have recommended 
to Government that they should enact legislation for making provision 
for the recognition of one representative trade unions in one centre. 

18. In some centres of the industry, we have found, on the part 
of the workers, a tendency to attach too much importance to the exercise 
of their rights and to ignore their responsibilities. Both the employees 
and employers in Rajasthan have still a long way to go in realising that 
the successful running of a unit of the industry is impossible without 
mutual trust and cooperation. 

19 In that light of the consideration which we have set out at length 
in the chapter on the pay and grades of clerks, we have come to the 
conclusion that, at the 1955 level of prices the total minimum emolu¬ 
ments of a clerk should be Rs. 92/—, split up into two components, 
namely, Rs. 60/- as starting pay and Rs. 32/- as dearness allowance. 
We further recommend that, as in the case of operatives, the clerks also 
should get dearness allowance on the basis of 5 points rise or fall in the 
average Ajmer index number for 1955, with effect from 1st January, 
1957. Since however, the clerks would be reaching the proposed pay 
packet immediately, alterations in their dearness allowance should be in 
both directions. So far as the scale of pay is concerned, we have 
recommended the same scales as obtain for the clerical staffs of the 
Rajasthan Government. We have also suggested the creation of a new 
category of clerks, namely, semi-clerk, as in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
The scale recommended is the same as is applicable to semi-clerks in the 
Ahmedabad null industry, 

20. At present, there is no uniformity in regard to leave granted to 
clerks in the various units. We have recommended that the clerks in ail 
the mills should be granted 10 days’ casual leave with pay, one month’s 
privilege leave and 10 days’ sick leave on full pay and 10 days’ on 
helf pay. 

21. Although in the case of the operatives, we have suggested that 
until such time as tbe Government of India comes out with a unified 
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scheme of social insurance, the mills should introduce a gratuity scheme oi 
a contributory basis, in the case of clerical establishments we have re* 
commended that clerks should be entitled to a gratuity on terms similai 
to those obtaining in the Ahmedabad mill industry, 

2l, We have been, all along, handicapped by the absence of any 
detailed lobour statistics for Rajasthan, and we have recommended to 
Government that they should strengthen the existing organisation for the 
collection of labour intelligence and labour statistics by teking suitable 
measures to attain this end. With the declaration of the Goverment of 
a policy of having a socialistic pattern of society, labour must inevitably 
come into its own, and to fulfil its aspirations and to evolve suitble labour 
policies, carefully compiled and well tabulated statistical data relating to 
labour problems are on urgent necessity. 

23. We notice that the enforcement of such labour legislation as 
exists at present in the State is somewhat feeble, and care will have to be 
taken to ensure that the laws in operation are properly enforced. 

24. It is not usual for Committees of enquiry to make recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the manner and method of the implementation of their 
suggestions. However, since we havo been directed, specifically, to do 
so, we have recommended that, our recommendations should be examined 
by a tripartite conference, to ba convened by Government, but failing 
agreement, they should be implemented by means of legislation. We have 
however, suggested, that any agreements arrived at by the tripartite 
meeting may be given legal sanction by incorporating the terms of the 
agreement for each individual mill into an agreement before the concilia¬ 
tion officer oppointed by Government for that particular centre. In 
regard to the interpretation of our recommendation, we have suggested 
that the parties should discuss the matter and arrive at an amicable 
agreement failing which they should agree to apoint a mutually accept¬ 
able arbitrator whose decision will be final. In case the parties fail to 
agree to an arbitrator, Government may nominate a snitabla preson. 

25. Judging from the general economic trends in the country, 
we confidently expect that the Rajasthan industry is 
bound to do well during the next Plaq Period, and to he easily able to 
bear the financial burden resulting from our recommendations. This is, 
of course, subject to the ability of the mills to work smoothly, efficiently 
and regularly. We have also a very strong feeling that if the Companies’ 
Act is implemented in the spirit which prompted Parliament to enact the 
legislation, substantial saving will accrue to many Of the-units, from. 
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which it would be possible for them to bring about an improvement in 
the wage level. 

26. These recommendations will not apply to ginning) hosiery or 
any other enterprise not connected with the direct working of the cotton 
textile Mills, as we have not surveyed such sections. The workers’ re¬ 
presentatives do not agree to this. 
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APPENDIX I 

NOTIFICATION 
Jaipur, December 16, 1956 

No. F. 16 (l2} Lab./ 54-1 —The Rajasthan Labour Advisory Board decided that 
steps should be taken for the standardization of wages in the Cement, Cotton textile 
and Metal industries and suggested the formation of committees consisting of representa¬ 
tives of industry and labour and one independent person as Chairman to examine all 
aspects of the question of standardization of wages and other connected matters for 
those industries, and to make recommendations. After carefully considering the desira¬ 
bility of instituting such committees the Rajasthan Government have now decided to set 
up a committee to enquire into the question of standardization of wages and other conne¬ 
cted matters in the cotton Textile and Metal industries. Accordingly, a committee to be 
known as “The Rajasthan Cotton Textile Labour Enquiry committee” for the standar¬ 
dization of wages etc. consisting of the following persons is hereby appointed :— 

1. Sbii S. R. Deshpande, Retired Director Labour 

Bureau, Government' of India. (Chairman) 

2. Shri Mohan Punamia, Labour Textile 

Union, Pali. (Representing workers) 

3. Shri Bachchu Bhai Shulrla, C la Textile Labour 
Association Gandhi Mazdoor Sevalaya, 

Ahmedabad. (Representing workets) 

4. Shri Dhanpat Singh Dhadha, M/s Mewar 

Textile Mills Ltd , Bhilwara. (Representing employers) 

5. Shri Sardar Gurbachan Singh, Sadul Textile 

Mills Ltd , Sri Ganganagar. (Representing employers) 

Kumari Savtri Gupta, Labour Statistical Officer, Rajasthan will act as Secretary 
to the Committee. 

The terms of reference of the Committee will be as follows 
1. To enquire into and report on ;— 

t i ) Standardization of occupational nomen clatures in the different units of 
the industry. 

( ii ) Determination of work load for each occuplion. 

(iii) Fixation of wages and salaries of employees (including manual, clerical and 
supervisory staff) of the Cotton Textile industry in the State as a whole. 

(vi) Fixation of dearness allowance, and other localallowancessuchasllou.se 
Rent allowance, and other compensatory allowances etc, payable to the workers in each 
jeeupation and the method of determining them from time to time; Whether any part 
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of the dearness allowance should be merged with the basic pay and if so to what extent? 

( v ) Determination of principles for the payment of Bonus to various categories 
of employees in the industry. 

( vi) Standardization of conditions of service such as 

(a) Leave, (b) Gratuity, (c) Retrenchment and Retirement benefit etc. 

(vii) Whether any scheme of rationalization has been, is being oris intended 
to be introduced and if so, on what lines ? What are the effects of such schemes on 
workers as regards their earnings, health and efficiency. What steps, if any, should be 
taken to make the introduction of such schemes beneficial both to the industiy and the 
workers ? 

(viii) The machinary to be set up for interpreting and implementing the reco¬ 
mmendations of the Committee. 

2. The committee is authorised to take advice of experts, to summon witnesses and 
to call upon the officers of the Rajasthan Government to tender evidence and to 
assist them generally. 

3. The committee is requested to complete its enquiry and submit its report within 
a period of two months from the data of its Meeting. 

By Order of 

His Highness the Rajpramukh, 
G. L. MEHTA, 
Secretary to the Government. 

COPY OF NOTIFICATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN 
NO. F. 16. (12) Lab/54-1, DATED the 27th APRIL, 1956. 

Shri Tikam Chand Jain, Assistant Labour Commissioner, (Welfare), Rajasthan 
has been appointed with effect from 22nd March, 1956 to act as Secretary, the Rajasthan 
Cotton Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, constituted vide Government order No. F. 
16 (12V54-1 dated 10th December, 1955 vice Kumari Savitvi Gupta. 


COPY OF GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION NO. F. 16 (12) Lab 54-1, 
DATED the 7th JULY, 1956. 

The term of the Rajasthan Cotton Textile Labour Enquiry Committee constituted 
under this department No, F. 16 (12) Lab/54-I, dated the 15th December, 1955 is here 
by again, extended upto the end of July 1956. 

The committee will complete its enquiry and submit its report on or before the 
31st July, 1956. 
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APPENDIX II 

RAJASTHAN COTTON TEXTILE LABOUR ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

( Questionnaire ) 

Prelimioery 

I lease give information about your mill on the following points:— 

1. Name and address of the mill_1__ 

2. Year of starting the mill —_ 

3. Number of spindles installed:— 

(a) Ring spindles-.- 

(b) Mule spindles__________ 

(c) Doubling spindles___ - 

4. Number of spindles worked during November, 1955:— 

I shift II shift III shift 

(a) Ring Spindles —----- 

(b) Mule spindles--.- 

(c) Doubling spindlei.-_____- 

(d) Production as in -annexure ‘A’.------. 

5. Number of looms installed: -(read spacewise) 

(a) Non-automatic_—-_____-- 

(b) Semi-automatic—-— -——---- 

(c) Automatic-—-——-——- 

6. Average number of looms worked during Novr. 1955 and production in pounds. 

7. Date of commencement of the working of the Mill machinery. 

8. Details of machinery now at work, department wise ( as in annexure '£>’ )- 

9. Total number of days during which the mill worked in 1955. 

10. The production of yarn upto and including 15s, 16s-22s, 23s-30s and 31s-40s, 
during the month of N jvr., 1955 on 1st shift, 2nd shift and 3rd shift separately. 

11 . (a) Your average count in the spinning department for all yarn; 

(b) Your average count for yarn used in weaving. 

(cj Your average couut for saleable yarn- 

12. (a) The average daily number of workers employed in Novr., 1955. Please give 

the number of men, women and cbildern separately. 

(b Their wages bills for Novr., 1955. 

(c) The average count and, 

(d) The number of working hours per week. 

13. Your aveiage wage costs per month per pound of yarn at spindle point and per 
hundered yards of coarse and/or medium cloth in Nov., 1955 ( Please indicate all 
the items included in these wage costs.) 

14. The proportion of your wage costs to the total cost of production during last two 
accounting years. 

15. (a) Profits or losses of your mill during the last three years and the dividends 

declared. 

(b) If your mill had any losses, what were the reasons therefore? 
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16. The percentage of selling charges to the total value of goods sold during the last 
two accounting years. 

17. (a) Has your Mill got a dividend equalization fund ? 

(b) When was it created ? 

(c) In what year or years and to what extent was it used ? 

(d) What was the amount standing to its credit at the end of the last accounting 
year ? 

18. (a) What was the rate of dividend declared, the total amount of dividend paid, 

the amounts carried to reserves, the amounts paid as bonus to wage earners, 
in each year during the last three years. 

(b) Indicate the years in which dividends have been paid from reserves or from 
any other funds. 

19. Please fill in the following schedule separately for the last 3 years:— 


By realization of yarn, Cloth & Wastage 

1. To Cotton. 

2. To Power. 

3. To Stores. 

4. To Machinery & Bids. Repairs 

5. To Mill Salaries. 

6. To Mill wages. 

7., To Office Expenses. 

Less:—Office Allowance given up by 
Managing Agents. 

8. To I n t e r e s t (including interest on 
debentures.) 

Less given up by Managing Agents. 

9. To Insurance. 

10. To Rents & Taxes. 

11. To Directors & Auditors Fees. 

1'3. To all other General Expenses 

(Printing, Stationery, Telegrams, etc.) 
13. To Agents Commission. 

Less given up by Managing Agents. 

Total 

Profit/Loss as per Profit & Loss Acco¬ 
unt, Profit as per Profit & Loss Account 
as above. 

Allocated to Depreciation Fu nd._ 

Prof it/Loss before charging depreciation. 

Balance Profit/Loss for the year 


Rs. As. 


P. 


Percentage to Total 
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20. (a) State for each reed space the average number of looms worked per day in 

November, 1955 under the following categories:— 

1. Plain. 

2. Dobbies. 

3. Drop-box, 

4 . Susis with coloured warp up to 25% 

Susis with coloured warp up to 50% 

Susis with coloured warp up to 75% 

Susis with coloured warp all colour- 

5. Other fancy sorts, specifying the cloth. 

(b) Please state your average weaving efficiency for 1955 shift wise. 

21. Please submit your audited balance sheets for the last three years namely 1952, 
1953 and 1954 

Standardization of Occupation and work-loadt 

22. What are the various categories or classes of workers in your mill and what are 
their duties ? How are they classiftd ? Please furnish the information in the 
annexure ‘C’. 

23. Should work-loads be standardised on a unit basis or regional basis ? 

Is it possible to have standardised work-loads on a regional basis when 
mills themsolves are not standardised in respect of raw materials, machinery and 
other working conditions ? 

24. Have you any equipment for controlling noise, dust vibration and heat inside th> 
work rooms ? 

25. Have you adopted any scientific method of assessing work-loads ? If so, please 
give details. Was labour associated with such assessment of work loads ? 

26- Have you devised any scheme for standardising the wages and musters of time 
and piece workers in the various occupations in your mills ? If so, please 
give details. 

27. What machinary should be set up to enforce any standardisation schemes that 
may be adopted ? 

28. What conditions would you consider essential for the smooth working of a 
standardisation scheme ? 

29. Is their any periodical test for breakages ? 

Wages k Allowances 

30. What should be the composition of a standard family in regard to which the wag# 
standard should be fixed ? 

31. Please state whether you are in favour of laying down first a minimum wage 
before standardising wages and earninjs. 
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32. What provision for ( a) food, ( b ) Housing, ( c ) clothing, (. d ) fuel & lighting 
& ( e ) miscellaneous items, should be made in the minimum wage ? 

?3. If so, what should be the minimum wage for the least skilled operative for a 
month of 26 days ? l’lease explain in detail the basis you have adopted in arriv¬ 
ing at a figure of the minimum wage. 

34. What machinery would you suggest for fixing and revising the minimum wage ? 

35. Do you think that the minimum wage should be uniform for the different centres 
in Rajasthan or should it vary according to centres ? 

36. Standardisation schemes do-not generally succeed unless they are concurred in by 
the workers. What machinery do you envisage to obtain your workers’ consent 
before finalising the scheme ? 

37. ' In view of the provision in the Indian Constitution and the recommendations of 

the Fair Wage Committe, are you in favour of the same minimum wage for men 
and women doing the same or similar type of work ? 

38. What measures would you suggest to prevent the minimum wage from becoming 
the maximum ? 

39. What would be the effect of fixing the minimum wage on ’a) total employment 
and (b) employment in particular occupation in the industry ? 

40. It 1ms been suggested that industries enjoying protection should properly bear the 
responsibility of paying the minimum wage, What are your views in this matter? 

41. What were the average basic earnings of different types of your piece rate workers 
during the last 12 months, please give figures separately by occupations month by 
month explaining the method adopted in arriving at the average 

42. Have there been any changes in your mills in wages and earnings during the last 
10 years ? if so, give details regarding each category. 

43. Do you prefer time or piece rates ? If so, for which occupations ? 

44 Would you favour a time-scale for each category and on what basis would you 
construct the time-scale ? 

45. Are you in favour of giving service weightage to the existing employees and if so, 
on what basis ? 

46. In addition to wages, do you give any perquisites such as articles of food either 
free or at concession rates or any concession regarding housing, fuel etc. ? If so, 
give details, specifying also the total cost incurred by your mill on account of 
such concessions and the cost per worker per month. 

47. (a) Are you paying any dearness allowance ? If so, What is the rate. ? 

(b) Does it vary between different classes of employees, such as workers, clerical 
and supervisory staff and if so how ? 
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Are you in favour of a uniform rate of (fewness allowance or should it differ 
from centre to centre and unit to unit antf between different categories employees? 

49. Is the dearness allowance fixed on any basis ? Does it bear any relation to the 
cost of living index number for your centre or any other cost of living index 
number, if so, which ? 

5u. (r) What is your daily average percentage of absentees ? Please give figures of 
average number of absentees during last 3 years. 

Explain the way of arriving at the figures. 

(b) Wliat were the percentages of substitutes every month for the last one year. 

Bibos 

51. What are the different types of bonuses which are paid by you to your employees ? 

52. What was the total amount on account of different types of bonuses paid by you 
during 1954-1955. 

53. If you are paying a profit bonus, does the payment of bonus bear relationship to 
the dividend declared, nominal or effective or to the wages of the employees and 
profits of the mills ? 

54. What principles do you think, should guide the fixation of bonus either by way 
of deffered wages or profit sharing or both ? 

55. Are you in favour of granting bonus to the employees in the shape of shares in 
the Company or shares in a Co-operative Housing Society or similar institutions ? 

CONDITION OF SERVICE 

(A) Lmti. 

56. Have you any leave rules for different categories of your employees including 
clerical and supervisory staff ? If so, please furnish a copy of the same. 

57. Do you give any leave in addition to the leave with wages allowed under the 
Factories Act ? If so, give details. 

58. Do you give any festival or public holidays with or without wages ? If so, how 
many days per annum with wages and how many without wages ? 

Are national festivals included therein ? 

59. What is the total amount of leave with or without pay which any of your 
employees can eujoy each year ? 

60. Do you have the same or different leave facilities for different categories of 
employees r If so, give details. 

61. (a) How many and what percentage of your employees got the full leave allowed 

under the Factories Act during 1954-55. 

(b) If any worker did not get the full leave, what was the reason ? 
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(8) Grafoify, 

62. Have you any system of paying gratuity to the workers ? If so, give details. 

63. Are you in favour of granting gratuity to the workers in addition to the provi¬ 
dent fund and if so, on what basis do you consider it desirable to pay gratuity ? 

64. If you have a system of paying gratuity, please give the number of workers who 
were granted gratuity during 1954 and the total amount disbursed by way of 
gratuity ? 

(C) Retrenchment Benefit. 

65. In addition to the compensation payable for lay-pff and retrechment to workmen 
prescribed under sec. 25 of the Industrial Disputes Act-1947 as amended, do 
you have any system of paying retrenchment benefit ? 

66. Were any workers retrenched by you during 1954 and if so, what was their total 
number ? 

67. What was the total amount of compensation paid to them ? 

68. If in case no compensation was paid to them what were the reasots therefore ? 

(D) Retirement Benefit 

69. Have you any system of paying your workers any retirement benefit ? If so, 
please give details. 

70. Please submit a copy of your Standing Orders for oprations and clerks as finally 
certified. 

71. What are measures usually included in the term rationalisation as applied to the 
cotton textile industry ? 

72. What is the extent to which they have been adopted in various directions in 
your mill ? 

73. What are the effects of the various forms of rationalisation on:— 

(a) total employment in the concern. 

(b) employment in particular occupations. 

(c) wage rates. 

(d) earnings. 

(e) productions. 

(f) working conditions, especially strain and fatigue ? 

74. What steps for improving the conditions of work were necessary and were adopted 
to facilitate rationalisation ? 

75. What are your views on the question of rationalisation ? If you are opposed to 
rationalisation, do you do so on principle or do you object only to some form of 
it ? Give reasons for your views. 

76. Can you suggest any methods not usually included in “Rationalisation” or impro¬ 
ving the efficiency and earnings of workers ? 

7 /. What steps have been taken or should be taken to mitigate the effects of the 
immediate unemployment caused by rationalisation ? Over what period would such 
special measures he necessarv ? 



78. 
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What is the proper proportion in which the gains from rationalisation should be 
divided between the workers and the employees ? How would you determine this 
proportion ? 

Other Remarks 

79. If there are any points garmane to the enquiry which ate not covered by the 
questionnaire please offer your remarks on them as well. 


Questionnaire for Trade Unions and Associations of 
Trade Unions. 

1. What is your effective membership in the various centres of the industry and 
what proportion does form of the total complement of workers ? 

2. Has your union association been recognised by the employers and if so, what does 
such recognition imply ? 

It is usual in all standardization schemes to fix first of all a basic minimum wage 
to be paid to the least skilled worker. In the light of the m'nimum wages fixed in 
othre centres of the industry in the country and in the light of pievalling rates oi 
wages and local canditions in Rajasthan what would be the fair and reasonable- 
Minimum wage ? 

3. If the minimum wage is to be determined in the light of the recommendations of 
the fair Wages Committee, please prepare a hypothetical standard monthly budget 
for a cotton textile worker’s family for the various centres of the cotton industry 
in Rajasthan giving full details of the quantity and cost of articles of consumption 
required under the following groups on the basis of the 1955 price level:— 

[a] Food, fb] fuel and lighting, [c3 house rent, [d] clothing and [e] miscellaneous. 

4. Are you in favour of paying a consolidated wage or a dearness allowance in addition 
to the basic wage. In the later case what basic should be adopted for determining 
and paying dearness allowance ? 

5. Do you consider it necessary to pay other allowances such as House Rent allowa¬ 
nce, local allowance, etc & if so, on what basis ? 

6. Please submit a scheme of standardization of wages for the cotton textile industi y 
in Rajasthan as a whole taking into considerateon the prevailing rates of wages, 
types of machinery installed, nature of production etc. 

7. If it is possible for you to do so, please submit a standard list of occupational 
nomenclatures for the industry as a whole indicating also what you consider to he 
fair and equitable work load for the various occupations. 

8. As the Government desire the committee to fix wages also for the clerical and the 
supervisory staff please stale what you consider to be fair and reasonable wage or 
salary scales for different types of clerical and supervisory workers. 

9. If there are any points germane to the enquiry which are not covered by the ques¬ 
tionnaire, please offer your remarks on them as well. 



For Spinning Mills only : 







ANNEXURE (B > 

( Question No. 8 Preliminery ) 
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Note:—In filling this form the Mills are requested to giye width of Blowing and Mixing room machinery and 
card< and number of Heads and passages of drawing, number of spindles, lift and guage in the case 
of speed and ring frames and drafting svstem in these frames. 
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Note:—Please show the number of Permanent, Temporary & Substitutes separately. 
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APPENDIX 111 

Mi ll<t, Trade Unions etc. to whom the Questionnaire was sent. 

A. Mills. 

1. Maharaja Shri Umaid Mills Ltd., Pali. 

2- Shri Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar. 

3. Shri Machhar Textiles Ltd., Kotah. 

4. The Mewar Textiles Mills Ltd., Bhilvvara. 

5. Shri Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 

6. The Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., Jaipur. 

B. Employers’ Organisations. 

1. The Secretary, 

Rajasthan Textiles Mills Association, 

C/o Jaipur spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd-, 

Jaipur. 

2. The Secretary, 

Jaipur chamber of Commerce, 

Johari Bazar, Jaipur. 

3. The Secretary, 

Marwar Chamber of Commerce, 

Jodhpur, 

4. The Secretary, 

Udaipur Chamber of Commerce, 

Udaipur. 

5. The Secretary, 

Kota Chamber of Commerce, 

Kota. 

C. Workers' Organisations. 

1. The President, 

Textile Labour Union ( Red Flag ) 

Pali. 

2. The President, 

Shri Sadul Textile Labour Union, 

Sadul Colony, 

Sriganganagar, 

3. The President, 

Sadul Textile Staff Association, 

Sriganganagar. 
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4. The President, 

Suti Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 

C/o Mewar Textile Mills, Bhilwara. 

5. The President, 

Kishangarh Mill Employees Union, 

Madanganj, Kishangarh. 

6. The President, 

The Textile Clerks Association, 

C/o M. S. U. Milts, 

Pali. 

7. The President, 

Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 

Bhilwam. 

8. The President, 

Mazdoor Sangh, 

Bhilwara. 

9* The President, 

Rajasthan Odyogik Karamchari Sangh, 

Bhilwara- 

10. The Secretary, 

Rajasthan Trade Union Congress, 

Jaipur. 

11. The President, 

Jaipur Spinning & Weaving Mills Staff Association, 
Govind-raj-ji Ka Rasta, 

Jaipur. 

12. The President, 

Jaipur Spinning & Weaving Mills, Labour Unio*>, 
Nala Power House Ka Rasta, 

Jaipur. 

13. The Secretary, 

Indian National Trade Union Congress, 

Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

14. The Secretary, 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 

Pali. 

D. Gtverwwii Office. 

1. The Labour Commissioner, 

Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
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2. The Director Labour Bureau, 

Government of India, 

Simla. 

3. Director of Commerce & Industries, Rajasthan, 

Jaipur. 

E. Econsnists & Other Individuals. 

1. Shri N* C. Pavri, 

C/o Directorate General of Resettlement, and Employment, 
Government of India, 

Ministry of Labour, 

New Delhi* 

2. Shri R. G. Gokhale, Labour Officer, 

Mill Owner’s Association, 

Bombay. 

3. Dr. D. L. Gupta, 

Reader in Economics, 

University of Kajputana, 

Jaipur. 

4. Professor M. V. Mathur, 

Head of the Department of Economics. 

University of Rajputana, 

Jaipur. 

5. Shri S. G. Annigiri. Express Mills Ltd., 

Nagpur. 


APPENDIX IV 

(1) A ute Hie Cennitlte's lean- 

BHILWARA 

23- 2--S6 Arrival at Bhilwara, 

Visit to Industrail Housing Colony. 

24- 2--56 Visit to Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 

Examination of representatives of Suti Mill Mazdoor Sabba. 

25- 2-56 Examination of Secretary Odhyogic Karamchari Sangh, 

Bhilwara. 

26- 2-25 Visit to Labour colonies at Bhilwara. 

Visit to Labour Welfare Centre, Bhilwara. 

27- 2-56 Examination of representatives of Mill Mazdoor Sangh 

Visit to Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 
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28* 2-56 Examination of the representatives of Mew&r Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 
Examination of the representatives of Mahadeo Cotton Mills, Bhilwara. 
Examination of Labour Officer, Inspector of Factories and Minimum Wages 
Inspector, Bhilwara. 

29-2-56 Examination of workers selected at random from the musters of Mewar 
Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 

SRIGANGANAGAR. 

15- 3--56 Arrival at Sriganganagar, visit to Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar. 

16- 3-56 Examination of workers-seleeted at random from the musters of Sliri Sadul 

Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar. 

17- 3-56 Examination of representatives of Shri Sadul Textiles Staff Association 

and Labour Union. 

Examination of the representatives of Shri Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar. 

18- 3-56 Visit to Labour Colony, Labour Walfare Centres and Labour Union Office. 
PALI. 

29-3-56 Arrival at Pali. 

Evidence of workers selected at random from the musters of the Maharaja 
Shri Umaid Mills Ltd; Pali. 

$0-3-56 Visit to Maharaja Shri Uinaid Mills Ltd; Pali; 

Visit to the Government Labour Welfare Centre, Pali. 

31-3-56 Examination of the representatives of the Textile Labour Union (Red FI ig) 
Pali. 

Examination of the representatives of the Rashtrija Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(INTUC), Pali. 

Examination of the representatives of Textile clerks Association, Pali. 

1- 4-56 Examination of the representative of the Maharaja- Slrri Umaid Mills Ltd., 

Pali, (continued) 

2- 4-56 Visit to the Offices of the Labour Unions at Pali. 

Visit to the Labour Colon es. 

Examination of the representatives of the Maharaja Shri Umaid Mills Ltd., 
Pali. ( concluded } 

Jaipur. 

13- 4-56 Examination of the representatives of Jaipur. 

Spinning and Weaving Mills’ Labour Union and Spinning and Weaving 
Mills' Staff Association. 

14- 4-56 Visit to Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

15- 4-56 Examination of the representatives of the Jaipur Weaving Mills. 

KOTA 

16- 4-56 Arrival at Kola. 

17- 4-56 Visit to Machhar Textile Mills, Kota. 

Examination of workers selected at random from the musters of Kota Mills. 

18- 4-56 Examination of representatives of Kota Mills. 

BOMBAY 

16-5-56 to Visit by the Chairman and renresentative of Labour on the Committee for 
11-6-56 discussions with the experts on formulation of standardization schemas. 
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(ii) Lis! of Mills and Institutions fisited by the Committee. 


^ ame Dale of visit, 

1. the Mewar Textiles Ltd., Bhihvara. 24-2-56 

2. Shri Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 27“2"“56 

3. Government Labour Welfare Centre, Bhihvara 26-2-56 

4. Shri Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar. 15-3-56 

5. Govt. Labour Welfare Centre, Sriganganagar. 18-3-56 

6. Sadul Textiles Labour Union, Sriganganagar. 18-3-56 

7. Maharaja Umed Mills Ltd-, Pali. 30- 3-56 

8. Govt, Labour Welfare Centre, Pali. 30-3-56 

9. Labour Colonies, Pali. 2-4-56 

10. Industrial Housing Scheme, Pali. 2-4-56 

11 . The Jaipur Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd., Jaipur. 15-4-56 

12. Machhar Textiles Ltd., Kata- 17-4 56 

13. Govt. Labour Welfare Centre, Kota. „ 

14. Govt. Labour Welfare Centre, Chambal Dam. ,, 

15. Housing Colony of Kota Mills. „ 

16. Housing Colony fcr Chambal Workers. „ 

17. Industrial Housing Colony, Bhilwara, 23-2-56 


(iii ) List of witnesses examined by the committee 

EMPLOYER'S REPRESENTATIVES 


S. No. 


Name of witness. 


Place of 
Examination 


Date of 
Examination 


1. Shri J. C. Bhandari, Secretay Bhihvara and '27—2-56 

Mewar Textiles Mills Ltd., Bhilwara- Jaipur 11-5-56 

2. Shri Desai Weaving Master, 

Mewar Textiles Mills Ltd., Bhihvara- Bhilwara 27—2—56 Joint examination. 

3. Shri S. C. Jain, Labour welfare officer, 

Mewar Textiles Mills, Ltd, Bhilwara. „ ,, 

4. Shri Kanheiya Lai Asst. Spinning Mai ter, 

Mewar Textiles Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 

5. Shri S. R. Prasad, Manager, 

Mahadeo Cotton Mills, Bhilwara, 

6. Shri Chatterjee, Spinning Master, 

Mahadeo Cotton Mills, Bhihvara 

7. Shri Bhide, Engineer, Same Mill. 

8. Shri K. K. Goswami, Manager, 

Sadul Textiles Ltd., Sriganganagar, Sriganganagar 


» 


»> M 

„ „ Joint examination- 

it U 
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S. No. Name of witness 


Place of 
Examination 


St'iganganagar 1 > 

6. Shri Surai I’d. Shrivastava, 

Labour Welfare Officer, same Mill. „ 

10, Shri M- L. Gupta, Manager, Pali 

Maharaja Shri Unred Mills Ltd., J’ali. 

11. Shri H- R. Sir.ghi, Same Mill. „ 

Id. Shri G. Cf. llanderi, Same Mill. ,, 

13. Shri M. C. Mitter, Same Mill. „ 

1+. Shri K, V. Iyer, Same Mill. 

15. Shri B. L. Galan, Same Mill ,, 

16. Shri G. C. Jain, Same Mill. 

17. Shri S. L. Dani, Same Mill. „ 

18. Shri U, K. Arha, Same Mid. ,, 

19. Shri S. G. Seksaria, Manager, 

Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills, 

Jaipur- Jaipur 1 i 

20. Shri V. N. Soral, 

Secretay of the same Mill, Jaipur. „ 

21. Shri V. P. Gangwal, 

•Accountant of the same Mill, Jaipur. „ 

22. Sliri Snkhannnd Sharma, 

S])inning Master. 

23. Shri Ram Niwas, 

Machhar Textiles, Kota. Kota If 

24 . Shri K, G, Machhar, 

Machhar Textiles, Kota. 

25. Shri J. S, Kalani, Manager. 

26. Shri Moti Lai S. Patel. 

Spinning Master, same Mill, Kota. 


WORKERS REPRESENTATIVES 

1. K. S. Bhandari, Jt. Secretary Suti 

Mills Mazdoor Sabha, Bhilwara. Bhihv.wa 24 

2. Shri Bhanwar Lai, Jt. Secretary Suti 
Mills Mazdoor Sabha, Bhilwara. 

3. Shri Basant Lai, Secretary, Audyogic 

Karamchari Sangh, Bhilwara. „ 

4. Shri Ramesh Chandra Vyas, President 

Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bhilwara. ,, 


Late of 
Examination 

'-3-56 

,, joint examination, 

-4-56 & 

>-4-56 

»S 

,, Joint examination. 

II 

»j 

it 

ii 

i-4-56 

*» 

,, joint examination. 

i-4-56 

II 

•n 

»> 


-2-56 

V 

I > 

is 
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S. No. 


ame of witness 


Place of 
Examinat ion 


Three workers selected at random 
from the musters of Mahadeo Cotton 
Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. 

Three workers selected at r a n d o m 
from the musters of Me war Textiles 
Mills Ltd. Bhilwara. 

Six workers selected at random from 
the musters of Shri Sadul Textiles 
Ltd,, Sriganganagar. 

Shri S, R. Chnddah, President, Shri 
Sadul Textiles Staff Association. 

Shri Mohan Lai Bhatia, Secretary, 
Shri Sadul Textiles Staff Association,. 

Representatives of Shri Sadul Textiles 
Labour Union, Sriganganagar. 

Shri Ramdeo, Resident and five others 
of Textile Labour Union, Pali ( Red 
Flag ) Pali, 

Shri Ci. L. Kanungo, President and 
six others of Textile Clerk Association, 
Pali. 

Shri Ballabhdas and four others of 
Rashtriya Mill Mazdoov Sangli, Pali. 

Flight workers selected at random 
from the musters' of Maharaja Shri 
r _Jmed Mills, Ltd., Pali. 

Shri S. S. Bhandari and four others 
of Jaipur Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Staff Association, Jaipur. 

Shri Sohan Lai Jain, Secretary and 
four others of Jaipur Spinning ard 
Weaving Mills, Labour Union, Jaipur. 
Shri Bodu Sweeper, worker of Jaipur 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd., 
Jaipur. 

Shrimati Rampyari Same Mill 

Shri Baburain Ratnbux „ 


Date of 
Examination 


29-2 56 


Bhilwara 


Sriganganagar 16-3-56 


17-3-56 


Jaipur 


31 3-56 


29-3-56 


13 + 56 


19-1-56 
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Data of 
Examination 


5. No, Name of witness 


C. Expert 


Place of 
Examination 


1. Shri A. Basu. Statistician, Labour 

Bureau, Govt, of India. Bhilwara 


27-2.56 


D. Government Officers 

1, Shrimati Indra Goswami, Lady Super¬ 
visor, Labour Welfare Centre, Bhil- 

wata. Bbihvara 27-2*56 

2. Shri U.S. Bhatnagar, Labour Officer, 

Bhilwara. „ 28-2-56 

i. Shri S. N. Sharma. Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories, Bhilwara. „ „ 

■I. Shri T. S. Mehta, Minimum Wages 

Inspector, Bhilwara. „ „ 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AGE OF MACHINERY ETC. INSTALLED 
IN THE MILLS IN RAJASTHAN 
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APPENDIX VII. 

EXTRACT FROM THE ASSESSOR’S REPORT TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL, C. P. 

Badli control and leave Reserve*. 

“5. During our discussions it was felt that the question of leave 
reserves was intimately connected with the question of laying down normal 
complement. AS at any other centre the mills in C. P. and Berar need 
leave reserves to provide for the normal absenteeism in the-; mills which 
includes leave with wages. It has to be made clear that the normal 
■complement as certified by us represents the number of workers which will 
have to be employed daily for the full manning, of the looms and spindles 
and the present machinery, and is not inclusive of the leave reserve. 
In other words, mills will have to continue to keep badli workers over and 
above the normal complement certified by us. No definite system is 
visible at the moment in respect of the employment of badli workers by 
mills. Absenteeism varies widely not only between centre and centre in 
the Province but also fluctuates violently over the entire month. 
Wei feel that a coordinated scheme of badli employment should be 
recommended which would make provision for reasonable absenteeism 
including leave with wages and the normal absenteeism but would discou¬ 
rage irregular attendance. After full deliberations, we recommend that 
the Tribunal should award the following system of leave reserve along 
with the normal complement : — 

"(a) Average percentage absenteeism of permanent workers should 
“be worked out by the mills in respect of major occupations and proporti¬ 
onate number of badli workers should be employed over and above the 
normal complement. While working out this average, days on which 
absenteeism reaches an extra-ordinary Peak should be omitted. 

“(b) The average number of workers who actually enjoyed 
holidays with pay under the Factories Act during the last three years 
should be worked out, and an equivalent percentage of the badli workers 
which would be maintained in terms of (a) above should be made 
permanent. The total leave reserve should be split up into two categories- 
permanent leave reserve and badli workers—both to be included in one 
leave reserve muster. Where the present number of permanent workers 

•Report of the Committee of Asseisors to tne Indmtxial Tribunal, C. P. and Berar 
on fixation of standard complement of worker* in textile Mill* in C. P, and 
Berar pp, 2-4- 
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is over and above the normal complement certified herein, it will not be 
necessary for mills to make badli workers permanent to that extent. 

“(c) A record of attendance of badli workers should be maintained 
strictly, and a distinctive mark should be given whenever they are played 
off for want of work. 

“(d) The serial number of badli workers on rhe register should 
be revised every month upwards or downwards in accordance with their 
regularity. 

"(e) Badlis who do not get employment even for ten days in the 
month for three consecutive months should be paid off with two months’ 
basic wages. 

“(f) The present system of compulsory leave should continue until 
the surplus labour is completely eliminated. 

“(g) In the case of the spinning department owing to changes in 
the manufacturing programme, mills will have to go coarser or finer than 
at present. Whenever such change is necessary, badlis should be employed 
over and above the standard complement certified by us when the, mills go 
coarser. When they go finer, the permanent sidors, doffers and other 
workers be played off on the basis of the work allocation laid down”. 



APPENDIX VIII 


HISTORY OF CHANGES IN THE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES 
OF THE MAHARAJA SHRI UMED MILLS LTD., PALI 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS. 

1. (a) From August, 1946 an allowance, at the rate of 12| percent 

was given to all the piece rate workers on their total earnings 
of basic wages and D. A . 

(b) The fixed rate workers were also given the following allowances 
from the same month— 

Upto Rs. 15/- Rs> 1/- per month 

Above Rs. 15/-to Rs. 20/- Rs. 1/8/- per month 

Above Rs. 20/- to Rs. 22/8 Rs. 2/- per month 

From the year 1946, the bonus which was being paid at the 

rate of 2\ months in a year was increased to the rate of 3 months 
in a year- 

2. From February, 1947, the additional allowance for fixed rate 
workers was increased as follows :— 

Upto Rs. 15/- From Rs. 1/- to Rs. 1/8/- per month 

Above Rs. 15/* to Rs- 20/- From Rs. 1/8 to Rs, 2/4 per month 
Above Rs. 20/- to Rs. 22/8 From Rs. 2/ to Rs. 3/- per month 
Above Rs. 22/8 to Rs. 30/- Rs. 3/- per month 

3. (a) From January, 1948, 1948 the following increment in D, A. 
was granted. 

(i) Earnings Increment 

Upto Rs. 30/- From Rs. */10/8 to Rs. 1/8 per month 

From Rs. 31/- to Rs. 45/- From Rs- •/ 9/4| to Rs. -/14/6 „ 
From Rs. 45/- to Rs. 60/- From Rs. */ 8/I to Rs. —/11 /— „ 
Above Rs. 60/- From Rs. */ 6/81 to Rs. */ 9/21 >, 

(ii) For piece workers, except loom shed : - 

From Rs. -/10/8 to Rs. 1/-/6 „ 

From Rs, -/10/3> to Rs. 1 /-/- „ 


(iii) For weavers : 
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(b) An additional increment to the speed Frame and Ring Frame 
Doffers was given from the same month at the rate of Rs. 
78/- per month, 

(c) The allowance was also increased as follows for rate workers. 

Upto Rs. 15/- From Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 3/- per month 

Above Rs. 15/- to Rs. 20/- From Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 3/- per month 

Above Rs. 20/- to Rs. 22/8 From Rs. 3/- to Rs. 4/- per month 

Above Rs. 22/8 to Rs, 30/- From Rs. 3/- to Rs. 5/- per month 

Above Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/- Rs. 3/- per month 

Above Rs. 40/- Rs. 8/- per month 

In addition to the above, the'sale of cheap grains was started from 
the month of June, 1948 to all the workers and their dependants. 

4, From January, 1949 the following additional temporary 
allowances were given :— 

(a) Piece workers 


Drawing Tenters 

Rs. 

6/— p. m. On mill working 

Stubbing Tenters 

Rs. 

5/- „ 

II 

Stubbing Helpers 

Rs 

8/- „ 

It 

Inter Tenters 

Rs. 

71 - .. 

M 

Roving Tenters 

Rs. 

6/- 

It 

Reelers 

Rs. 

7 /— „ 

>1 

Winders 

Rs, 

8/- 

II 

Drawers 

Rs. 

6/- 

*« 

Reach ers 

Rs. 10/— „ 

II 

Weavers 

Rs. 

5/- „ 

II 

Line Jobbers 

Rs. 

5/- „ 

19 


(b) Time worker 

Upto basic Rs. 12/-8/- Rs. 11/— p. m. 

Above Rs. 12/8 to Rs. 15/— Rs* 9/— or 10/- p. m. 
Above Rs. 15/- to Rs. 18/— Rs. 8/— or 9/- p, m. 

Above Rs. 20/- to Rs. 50/— Rs. 7/— or 8/- p, m. 

Above Rs. 50/- Rs, 6/— or 7/-p. m. 

Above Rs. 18/ to Rs. 20/— Rs. 5/— or 6/- p. m. 
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In addition, a bonus, which was being paid after every 4- 
months, was paid every - month from the month of January* 
1948 on the total of their basic, D. A. and other allowances, 
except temporary allowance, at the rate of 25 percent. 

5« From September, 1950, the Company stated to pay the 
minirpum basic wage of Rs. 26/- per month, as basic, plus 
Rs. 28/- per month as D. A. M. after amalgamating the 
different items in which the wages were being paid previously 
and for the various other occupations, the proporationate 
wages have also been increased on the basis of other mills in 
Rajasthan. By this change, the wages of about 900 workers- 
were increased from Rs. 3/— to Rs. 9/— per month, and the 
wage scale of the rest of the workers, who were getting more- 
in comparison to other mills of Rajasthan, was not altered. 

6. From January, 1955 as settlement was arrived at between th* 
representatives of the workers and the company, which waa 
announced as an award in the Rajasthan Raj Patra on 26th 
February, 1955. 

7. Wages of certain workers, which were more than the standard' 
fixed for their categories under the abave settlement are being 
paid as personal allowance and personal D. A. are subject to- 
absorption in any increase of basic wages or D. A. in accor¬ 
dance with the settlement arrived at between the mills 
management. 

8 The above wage histroy will not be complete, if mention is not 
made of the expenses incurred by the mills in the years 1947 
to 1952 in providing cheap food grains to the employees. The= 
additional expenses incurred by the mills iD supplying food 
grains to employees at cheaper rates than the prevailing market 
rates in the above years, as reported by the mills, are given, 
below 


1947 

— Rs, 

15,452- 

■2-9 

1948 

- Rs. 

51,537- 

11-3 

1949 

— Rs. 

94,687-4-3 

1950 

— Rj, 

10,989—10-9 

1931 

—■ Rs. 

18,483—13-6 
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APPENDIX IX 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT AWARDS, 

The government of former Rajasthan, vide their order No, 2002 
dated 30. 9. 48. passed an order standardizing the wages of Mewar 
Textiles Ltd., Bhilwara and Maharaja Kishengarh Mills, Kishengarh. 
This order was under Section 3 of the United States of Rajasthan Indus* 
trial Disputes ( Emergency Powers ) Ordinance, 1948, as there was no 
Industrial Disputes Act in force in Rajasthan at that time. The salient 
features of the order are as. follows : — 

1. The standard of wages was fixed according to the schedule 
attached to the order. This schedule was based on the rates 
prevailing in Indore. 

2. Dearness allowance was fixed at the flat rate of Rs. 28/- per month 
for time rated workmen and Rs. 30/-per month f or piece rated 
workmen, irrespective of pay. Those who were getting dearness 
allowance, at a higher rate will continue to get the same. 

3. The flat rate of dearness allowance fixed was to be in force upto 
the end of December, 1948, whpn the position was to be reviewed 
on the report of the Committee set up for this purpose. This 
Committee consisted of a District Judge as Chaitman, the Director 
of Industries, and the Labour Commissioner. The Committee 
was expected to work out the inlex figures and watch the rise in 
production during this period. (The Committee did not work). 

This award is popularly known as 'Sukhadia Award'. 

II, The Rajasthan Government, vide their order No. 3690/IS 
dated 5-4*1949, also fixed the dearness allowance and special allowance to 
be paid to clerical staff of the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara. and 
Maharaja Kishangarh Mills Ltd., Kishengarh. This order was also passed 
under Sec. 3 of the Industrial Disputes (Emergency Powers! ordinance^ 
The salient features of the order are as follows 

1. Dearness allowance to clerks in both the mills shall be paid from 
1st January, 1949, on the same basis and on the same rate a* 
sanctioned to the labourers in these mills under Government 
order No. 2002 dated 30th September, 1948. 

2 . Special allowance at the following rate shall be paid to the clerks 

of both the mills specified above, besides D.A., from 1,1.1949 
Upto a pay of Rs. 50/- 30% of pay. 

For a pay of over Rs, 50/* and upto 100/- 25% of pay. 
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20 % of pay. 
12% of pay. 


For a pay of over Rs. 100/- and upto 250/- 
For a pay of over Rs. 250/- 

The basic pay of the clerks of the Maharaja Kishangarh Mills, 
Kishangarh shall be revised with effect from 1st January 1949 pn the 
basis of which the pay of the clerks of the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., 
Bhilwara has been fixed. 

Ill AWARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL, RAJASTHAN, 
IN RESPECT OF ME WAR TEXTILE MILLS LTD., 
BHILWARA. 

In the dispute between the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd., Bhilwara and 
its workmen, represented by the Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bhilwara and the 
Mazdoor Sangh, Bhilwara, a consent award was given on 18th July*’ 55. 

The salient features of the award are as follows : — 

1. In the matter of D.A., it was agreed between the parties that the 
management shall pay Rs. 2/- per workmen, excluding clerks, for 
a month of 26 working days, as an interim allowance from 1st 
April, 1955, pending final decision through wage standardisation. 
When the wages and D. A. would be standardised by the 
Government for the textile industry in Rajasthan, the wages and 
D. A. would be paid as provided therein. 

2. The demand for bonus for the year 1951-52 was not pressed. In 
respect of the bonus for the year 1953, the management agreed to 
pay all its workmen,excluding clerks and ginning and Kapas deptt, 
1 tn of basic wages for the year 1953. The basic wages will include 
all earnings except D. A. and other allowances, but including 
maternity benefit. 

3. All other disputes pending bsfore tne Conciliation Officer and the 
Industrial Tribunal will be withdrawn by both the parties. 


* Published ia Rajasthan Rajpitra dated 26th August; 1955 




IV. SUMMARY OF THE AWARD IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTE BETWEEN MAHARAJA SHREE UMAID 
MILLS, PALI AND ITS WORKMEN REPRE¬ 
SENTED BY THE TEXTILE LABOUR 
UNION ( Red Flag, PALI )* 

The Maharaja Shri Umaid:Mills Ltd, Pali and the Textile Labour 
Union, Pali arrived at a settlement in regard to various disputes pending 
between them and a memorandum of settlement was submitted by the 
parties before the Industial Tribunal, Rajasthan on 2nd Feb. 55 and the 
Tribunal gave its award in terms of the settlement, vide Government 
of Rajasthan Labour Department notification No: F- 25 (l Lab.) 51 
dated 23rd of February, 1955, published in the Rajasthan Raj-patra 
dated 28-2-1955. The main terms ofjhe settlement were as follows:- 

1. That the time rated workmen specified in the schedule will be 
paid standard wage per month at the rates specified therein and the 
Dearness allowance at a flat rate of Rs. 28/- per month. 

2. That the piece-rated workmen specified in the schedule will be 
paid the standard basic wage per month 26 days at the rate specified 
therein along with the allowance stated therein. The dearness allowance 
for these workmen will be at the flat rate of Rs. 30/- per month. Daily 
rated workmen like weftcleaners, bobbin cleaners, waste pickers, watermen 
bobiu pickers, power reelers, waste-coolies, banding workers, will get 
Rs. 54/- per month as total emoluments including dearness allowance 
etc. 


3. That the workmen who draw higher emoluments than the 
standard fixed, will have their total emoluments including allowances 
whatsoever split up into the aforesaid standard. Thereafter the workmen 
who are getting more Dearness allowance prior to this settlement than 
dearness allowance hereby fixed, shall continue to draw higher amount 
and such amount over the dearness allowance hereby fixed, shall be 
treated as their personal dearness allowance. The total emolument of any 
workman which he was drawing prior to this settlement would not be 
reduced except to the extent it is necessary to adjust and round off the 
figure to the nearest —/4/— on both sides. 

4. That for the years 1953 and 1954 bonus shall be paid at the 
following scales : 

(a) All workmen except piece-rated workmen shall be paid bonua 
♦Published In Rajasthan Rajpatra dated 28th Feb,l955p j , 
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for 1953 aad 1954 equal to 1 /8th and 1/24th respectively of the total 
-earnings basic wages for the year concerned and calculated on the basis 
of the basic wages fixed herein. 

For conversion of basic years to the year concerned to the rates of 
basic wage hereby fixed, the following formula shall be used s 

Actual earning X ne jv rate 

of basic wage of basic —X rate of Bonus. 

-wage 

Old rate of Basic wage 

(b) All the piece-rated workmen shall be paid bonus equal to 
1/8th of their total basic earnings computed for their days of presence in 
1953 calculated on the basis of their average daily earnings in the month 
of February, 55 at the rate of basic wage now hereby fixed. The rate of 
bonus for 1954 will be 1 /24th of basic wage computed in the same 
manner. 

(c) The bonus shall be paid to all workmen in service of the 
mills in the year concerned and irrespective of the fact whether they are 
in service at the present or not except those who have worked in the mills 
in the years concerned for less than 30 days. 

5. That the workmen agreed with the management to abolish the 
posts of half-piecers in Ring-Frame department, above 10s counts, with¬ 
out creating unemployment. On removal of half piecers such of the 
piecers from whom a half piecer was removed shall be paid extra 
allowance of Rs. 6/~ per month in case of warp piecer and Rs. 8/- in case 
of weft piecers so long as they work on any of this job. 

6 That without the prior consent of the workmen, no retrench¬ 
ment or r ationalisation shall be effected by the mangernent in any depart¬ 
ment during the period of this settlement. 

7. This settlement shall come into force with effect from 1st 
January, ‘55 and shall remain into operation for a period of one year upto 
31st December, 1955 and for a further period thereafter, until it is 
terminated as prescribed by law. 

8. In case of any dispute ragarding the construction and intrepreta- 
tion of the terms of settlement, the dispute so arising will be resolved by 
6 mutual consent of representatives of the parties to the settlement and in 
case of failure of these representatives to coma to agreement, the matter 
shall be finally decided by a sole arbitrator to be appointed by both the 
parties to the settlement. 
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V, SUMMARY OF THE AWARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL 
RAJASTHAN, DATED 28-9—55 IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTE BETWEEN THE MEWAR TEXTILES 
LTD..BH1LWARA AND ITS CLERICAL STAFF 
REPRESENTED BY RAJASTHAN UDYOGIC 
KARMACHARI SANGH, BHILWARA * 

On the question of pay and grades of the clerks, the Tribunal laid 
down the following grades for the clerks of the Company':— 

1. Junior Grade. Rs. 48-3-66-4-86-EB-5-106 

2. Senior Grade. Rs. 60-4-80-5-165-EB-6-135 

3. Supervisory 

Grade Rs. 80-5-105-6-135 EB 7-170 

It was also laid down that the special pay paid to the clerks 
Record mg to the orders of the Government of former Rajasthan, as hereto 
before, shall continue and it would be for the company to decide the 
number and kind of posts to be included in each grade- Regarding 
adjustments and fixation to clerks in the different grades, the Tribunal 
was of the opinion that the clerks should be fixed in the new grades at a 
stage higher than the salary which a clerk was drawing on 1st July, 1955. 
The salary which a clerk was drawing on that date shall in no case be 
reduced. 

2. Efficiency, skill etc, besides seniority should be considered 
and Other things being equal, seniority should bo taken into consideration 
in making appointments and promotions. 

3. A graduate Clerk, when employed by the Company for the first 
time in the Junior grade should be given one advance increament at the 
time of his appointment. 

4. The clerks who are workers according to the definition of ‘worker’ 
under the Factories Act should be given over-time allowace as 
specified in Section 59 (1) of the Factories Act, if they work for more 
than 48 hours in a week or more than 9 hours in a day. As regards 
these clerks who are not ‘workers’ within the definition of the Factories 
Act, they should be given over-time for every complete period of 15 
ihinutes after the first half hour is over, if they work for a period 
excluding half an hour over and above the normal working hours, at the 
rate of Ij time their basic pay, dearness allowance, acting allowance and 
special allowance. 


* published in the Rajaetben Raj pet re Novembsr 29. 1955 page 636—49 
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5. The Clerks should b# allowed 10 days casual leave and 10 days 
sick leave in a year with full pay. Sick leave can be accumulated upto a 
period of three mcnths instead of 2 months as was the practice before. 

6. The practice of giving gratuity to its clerks should be continued 
as per the rules of the Company. 

7. The Tribunal increased the dearness allowance of the Clerks 
from Rs. 30/- per month to Rs. 32/- per month with effect from 1st 
April, 1955. 

8. The Tribunal awraded that the acting allowance should be 
allowed to the Clerks of the Company when they work in a higher post for 
a period exceeding 15 days, at the rate allowed in such cases by the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal of India 

9. Regarding the demand of the Union that every employee should 
be entitled to purchase cloth from the mills’ retail shop to the extent of 
10% of his total earnings in a year at less than 25% of ex-mill rates, it 
was decided by the Tribunal that it was in the discretion of the Company 
to allow them such facilities or not- 

10. The demand for night-shift allowance was rejected by the 
Tribunal. 

11. The Tribunal rejected the demand for house rent allowance, 
but recommended to the company that it should start housing schemes for 
its employees whenever its finances so permit. 

12. The Tribunal also observed in reference to Issue No. 25 that 
"from a perusal of the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss A/C of the 
Company, which have been brought on record, .the financial position of the 
company for the past few years does not appear to be prosperous. It 
has got no reserve funds. Since 1946 profits of the Company have been 
decreasing. The years 1951-52 were practically years of losses. Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss A/C of the company for the year 1954 does not 
disclose substantial profit in view of its other liabilities." 



TABLE SHOWING BASIC WAGE FOR TIME RATED 
OCCUPATIONS IN FOUR COTION TEXTILE 
MILLS IN RAJASTHAN- 


Bhilwara 

Occupation Pali (Mewar Sriganga- Jaipur 

Minimum Basic Textile nagar 
wage 30/- Mills 26/- 24/- 22/- 


Mixing 

Mixing Jobber 

44 

0 

0 

71 

4 

9 


__ 


34 

4 

0 

Bale Breaker 

34 

2 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


— 


Attendant. 

Mixing Spreaders 

30 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


_ 


Mixing Navganies 

Blow Room 

34 

2 

0 

26 

0 

0 




27 

8 

0 

Head Jobber 

91 

0 

Of 


— 



— 


93 

8 

0 

Jobber 

65 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 


— 


59 

12 

0 

Fitter 


— 


150 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 


— 


Oiler 

37 

6 

0 


— 


28 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

Hopper Feeders, 
and/or lattice 

34 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

Feeders 













Breaker Scutchers 

34 

2 

0 

26 

0 

0 


— 


28 

8 

0 

Opener 




26 

0 

0 


— 


28 

8 

0 

Finisher Scutchers 

35 

8 

0 

30 

0 

0 


—i 


28 

8 

0 

Single. 













„ Double 


— 



— 


28 

0 

0 


— 


Willowmem 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 


— 


28 

8 

0 

Thread Extractor 




26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

Rovingend Opener 
Hardwaste Opener 

30 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 




28 

8 

0 

Sweepers 

Card Room 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 




Head Jobber 

90 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 


— 


93 

8 

0 

Asstt. ,, 

77 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

Fitter 

104 

0 

0 


— 


120 

0 

0 

66 

4 

0 

Strippers 

35 

12 

0 

31 

0 

0 

28 

0 

Q 

30 

8 

0 

Card Grinders 

38 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

54 

4 

0 

Flat Grinders 

Card Tenters & Can 

37 

0 

0 

34 

0 

1 

43 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

boy 

32 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

-24 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

Lap Carriers 

34 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 
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Fly Gatherers 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

Oilers 

37 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

39 

0 

o 

Sweepers 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Mochee 

36 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

Speed Frame Department: 











Head Jobbers 

123 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 


— 



— 


Line Jobbers 

91 

0 

0 

89 10 

0 

90 

0 

0 

70 

4 

0 

Doffer Jobbers 

52 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 


— 



—• 


Fitter 

75 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

Oilers 

37 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

Sweepers 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

2+ 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Doffer Boys 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Doff/Bobbin 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

26 

8 

0 

Carriers. 













Ring frame Deptt. 













Head Jobbers 

110 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 


— 


94 

4 

0- 

Line Jobbers 

96 

4 

0 

75 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 


.— 


Doffer jobbers 


— 


48 

0 

0 


— 


50 

8 

0 

Fitter 

91 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

111 

8 

0 

Asstt. Fitters 

65 

0 

0 


—. 


80 

0 

0 

58 

12 

0 

Carpenter 

60 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

59 

12 

0 

Mochee 

36 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 


— 


37 

0 

0 

Tapeman 

35 

12 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 


— 


Hd. Roller Govered 

40 

10 

0 

60 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

62 

12 

0 

Asstt. ,, 

37 

6 

0 


— 



— 


37 

0 

0 

Wrapping Boys 

32 

8 

0 

.28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Bobbin/Doff 

30 

12 

0 

27 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Carriers 













Doffer Caitere 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Sweepers 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Oiler & Bandingman 

37 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

39 

0 

6 

Tubular Bandingman 

30 

0 

0 


— 



— 


26 

8 

0 

Dobbin Cleaners 

32 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

a 

Winding Department;- 












Winding Jobber 

60 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 


— 



— 


Winding Naikin 

42 

0 

0 


— 



— 





Scaleman 

30 

0 

0 


— 



— 





No. Marker 

31 

0 

0 


— 


28 

c 

0 


_ 


Qiler 

37 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 


— 



— 


Doff Carrier 

30 12 

0 


— 


24 

0 

0 


_ 
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Sweepers 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 


— 


Bobbin Cleaners 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 


— 


Warping Department:- 









Jobber 

75 

0 

0 


— 



— 


Creel Boys 

31 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

End Carriers 


— 



— 


28 

0 

0 

Beam Carriers 


— 



— 


24 

0 

0 

Sizing Department; 

- 









Jobber 

85 

0 

0 


— 


95 

0 

0 

Fitter 

52 

0 

0 


— 


95 

0, 

0 

Front Sizer 

76 

2 

0 

66 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Back Sizer 

50 

12 

0 

44 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Head Size Maker 

70 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Draw-in-Deptt i— 










Jobber 

60 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 


— 


Head repairer 

35 

12 

0 


V 


28 

0 

0 

Reed Repairer 

38 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Weaving Department :— 

- 








Loom Overhaular 161 

0 

0 

- 


125 

0 

0 

Slay Carpenter 

65 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

Carpenter 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Mochee 

36 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Fitter 

55 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

Loom Cleaners 

31 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Oilers 

37 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Weft Distributors 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Cloth Carriers 


— 



— 


24 

0 

0 

Smash End Repairers 


- 



— 


75 

0 

0 

Sweeper 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Lattice Man 


«— 



— 



— 


Cumber board man 


— 



— 



— 


Grey Folding and Calendering ; 

— 






Folding Jobber 

95 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

Cutloosers 

44 

0 

0 


— 


Clerical Job 

Wheel Checkers 

37 

0 

0 


— 



— 


Front Machine 


— 



— 



_ 


Folder 

36 

12 

0 

31 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Back Machiue Folder 

36 

12 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Hand or Table 










Folder 

35 

12 

0 

30 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Sample Cutter 

35 

12 

0 


— 



— 
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Stitcher and Sliver 

30 

0 

0 

26 0 


24 

0 

0 


— 


No. Marker 

33 

8 

0 

— 


28 

0 

0 


— 


Sorter 

34 

2 

0 

— 


28 

0 

0 


— 


Badherman 

36 

12 

0 

— 



— 



— 


Stamper (Head) 

40 

10 

0 

35 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 


— 


Bundler 

33 

8 

0 

— 


24 

0 

0 


— 


Asstt. Stamper 

35 

12 

0 

30 0 

0 

28 

0 

0 


— 


Calender Jobber 

70 

0 

0 

40 0 

0 


— 



— 


Front Calenderman 


— 


36 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 


— 


Back „ 

32 

8 

0 

26 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 


■ 


Damping machineman 

— 


— 



— 



— 


Pressman 

34 

8 

0 

32 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 


— 


Hoop Iron Cutter 

32 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


— 


Scale Boy 

30 

0 

or 

— 


24 

0 

0 


— 


Bale Marker 

32 

8 

0 

— 


- 

— 



— 


Checker 

37 

0 

0 



40 

0 

0 


-- 


Sweeper 

30 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


— 


Miscellaneous 

.30 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


— 


^Engineering and Power Plant. 









Engine Driver 


— 


47 0 

0 


— 



-- 


Boiler Attendant I 












■Class 

80 

0 

0 

gd fegLfa 


95 

0 

0 


— 


Boiler Attendant II 












Class 

58 

0 

0 

— 



— 



— 


Turbine Driver & 


— 





— 



— 


Attendant 

78 

0 

on 

75b to 60/- 

45 

0 

0 


— 


Fireman 

52 

0 

0 

42/- to 60/- 

65 

0 

0 

33 

4 

0 

Fumpsman 

45 

8 

0 

32/- to 60/- 

40 

0 

0 


— 


Air Compressor 


— 


— 



— 



— 


■Operator 


— 


— 



— 


28 

8 

0 

Referigeration Plant 

— 


— 



— 



— 


Attdt. 


— 


— 



— 



— 


Humidifier Attdt. 

38 

0 

0 

3 2/- to 60/- 

90 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

Water Softening 


— 


— 



— 



—. 


Plantman 

30 

0 

0 

—• 



— 



— 


Electric Motorman 

38A 

36/* 

— 


30 

0 

0 

59 

12 

0 

Switchboard 


— 


— 



— 



— 


Attendant 

40/- 

36/* 

47/- 60/- 


28 

0 

0 


— 


Electrician Incl. 


— 


— 



— 



— 


Armature winder 


— 


— 



— 



— 


■Sc Wireman. 

100/- 

78/ 

- 

86/- 42/- 


105/- 

60/- 


— 
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Moulder 

60A 

78/- 

87/- 42/- 

90/- 

60/- 

48/- 

Blacksmith 

65/- 

52/- 

52/- 

80/- 

60/- 

33/8/- 

Hammerman 

36/- 

52/- 

— 

28/- 

60/- 

28/8/- 

Tinsmith 

70/- 

52/- 

47/- 

75/- 

60/- 

62/12/- 

Turner & Machinist 90/- 

52/- 

52/- 

75/- 

60/- 

65/12/- 

Welder 

104/- 

52/- 

87/- 

95/- 

60/- 

— 

Driller 

— 


- 

30/- 

60/- 

— 

Fitters including 

105/- to 52/- 

52/- 42/- 

125/- 

60/- 

53/8/- to 

Departmental 






75/- 60/- 

Erectors & Line 






49/4/- 

Levellers 







Slay Maker, 







Carpenter 

91/- 

65/- 

55/- 42/- 

100/- 

60/- 

55/8/- 

Pattern Maker 

— 


- 

105/- 


59/12/- 

Masson 

55/- 

65/- 

47/- 

95/- 

75/- 

62/12/- 

Shafting Oilers 

— 



- 

- 

— 



‘November 1955 prices, 
x Includes tea. 
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APPENDIX XII 

STATEMENT OF COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FOOD ARTICLES IN 
BOMBAY AND JA PUR FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1956 


s 

No. 

Naan of the 
article 

Price in 
Bombayi® 
per seer 

Price in 
Jaipur 
per seer 

Price in 
Bombay 
as iOO 

Price in 
Jaipur 

1 . 

Rice 

0-7-10 

0-8-2 

100 

104.3 

2, 

Wheat 

0-8—1 

0-6-0 

1 0 

74.2 

3. 

Jowar 

0-6-7 

0-4-3 

100 

64.6 

4. 

Bajra 

0-7-1 

0-3-10 

100 

54.1 

5. 

Tur Dal 

0-8- S 

0-S-2 

130 

94.2 

6. 

Gram 

0--S-5 

0-4-7 

100 

54.5 

7. 

Gur 

0-8-10 

0-7-0 

100 

79.2 

8. 

Sugar 

0-14- 3 

0-12-9 

100 

89 4 

9 . 

Tea ( per lb ) 

2-10-8 

2-12-9 

100 

104.9 

10 . 

Mutton 

2-2-10 

1-0-0 

100 

45.9 

11. 

Milk 

0-14-11 

0-8-0 

100 

53.6 

12. 

Ghee ( vegetable) 

2-6-7* 

1 

l 

cO 

r-*1 

1 

T-—< 

100 

75.6 

13. 

Salt 

0-1-6 

0-1-3 

100 

83.3 

14. 

Chillies (dry ) 

1-14-2 

1-8-0 

100 

79 6 

15. 

Turmeric 

1-15-2 

2-2-0 

100 

110.0 

16. 

Potatoes 

0-5-4 

0-3-0 

100 

56 3 

17. 

Onions 

0—3—8 

0-3-6 

100 

95 5 

18. 

B' in jals 

0-7-0 

0 10-2 

100 

145.2 

19. 

Sweet Oil 

1-7-4 

1-8-0 

100 

107.5 



* Price 

is for a tin of 2 lbs. 



@ Bombay Labour Gazette, May 1956. pp. 975. 


APPENDIX XIII 

Dearness Allowance In Colton Taxtile Centres In India. 

Cotton mills in almost all the centres of the industry pay dearness allowance at 
rates linked to the cost of living index numbers, The details of the scales of dearness 
allowance obtaining in the industry are as follows— 

£ entre , Rate of dearness allowance. 

Bombay. 1.9 pies per day per point of rise above 105 in the Bombay city 

cost of living index number. 
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Centre. 

Rate of dearness allowance. 

Ahmedabad. 

2.84 pies per day per point of rise above 73 in the Ahmedabad 
cost of living index number. 

Sholapur. 

2.75 pies per day per point of rise above 73 in the Sholapur cost 
of living index number. 

Madras. 

(a) 3 annas per month per point of rise above 100 in the Madras 
city cost of living index for the mills situated in the larger cents 

(b) annas per month per point for mills in the smaller centres. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

1.1 pies per day per point of rise above 100 in the cost of living 
index number for Nagpur. 

Madhya Bharat 
and Bhopal. 

Based on the three monthly average of the cost of living index 
numbers for Bombay, Ah medabad and Sholapur. 


Kanpur : Kanpur cost of 

100- 

126- 

201- 

301- 




living index slab. 

125 

200 

300 




700 

Rate (in annas ). 

nil 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

2-0 


The rate figure gives the monthly allowance per point excess over the lower limit 
of the index slab. 


Delhi. 

For Delhi cost of living index number cn base 

1944, 100-lying 


between 200-120-Rs. 44-12-0 monthly and 4.37 
point thereafter, 

pies per day per 

Baroda. 

90% of the Ahmedabad rate. 


Bangalore. 

2 $ annas per point of rise above 100 in the cost 
number for Bangalore. 

of living index 

West Bengal. 

Flat rate of Rs. 30/- per month. 


Hyderabad. 

Fiat rate of Rs. 26/- per month. 



# The rate of dearness allowance has since been increased by an award of the Appellete 
Tribunal given in January, 1955. According to the Award, the present rate of 
allowance is to be increased by 5 per cent when the cost of living index number for 
Bombay is between 335 and 350 and by 10 percent when it is between 350 and 400. 
44. Indian Labour Gazette-January 1955 p. 663-664, 
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APPENDIX XIV 

Table Showing Number of Operatives in the Jaipur. 

Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd, Jaipur in different earning brackets. 


.lumber of persons Total numbai of Average 
Monthly earnings who earned the Mondays worked earnings Remarks. 
Brackets. amount shown in by those in for 26 

column. 1. Column 2. days. 


Under 30 

388 

5411 

Rs. 33/6/- 

30 to below 40 

273 

6080 

Rs. 40/8/- 

40 to below 50 

262 

6146 

Rs. 49/4/- 

50 to below 60 

177 

4375 

Rs. 57/14/- 

60 to below 65 

62 

1595 

Rs. 62/-/- 

65 to below 75 

24 

607 

Rs. 70/11/- 

75 to below 85 

13 

320 

Rs. 83/—/— 

85 to below 95 

11 

277 

Rs. 92/8/- 

95 to below 105 

3f£ 

75 

Rs. 100/15/- 

105 to below 115 

5 

129 

Rs. 113/-/- 

115 to below 125 

5 

122 

Rs. 130/7/- 

125 and above 

7 

177 

Rs. 167/6/- 


NOTES. - —'1. In column 2 the number of persons earning the amount shown in column 
l, is given. 

2. In column 3 the number of Mandays worked by those in column 2 i. e. 
a figure representing those in column 2 multiplied by the number of Man- 
days or shifts worked by them, is given. 

3. All the figures in the table relate to all operatives in all the processes in 
the Mills, vut exclading apprentices departmental clerks, supervisory staff, 
but including Jobbers and Head Jobbers. 

4. Monthly earnings include basic wages, dearness allowance and other 
allowances but excluding bonus, cost of amenities and perquisites supplied 
and similar other concessions. 

5. The monthly earnings should include employees’ share of P. F. contribu¬ 
tions but should exclude Employers’ contributions of P. F. and Emp¬ 
loyees’ State Insurance Scheme- 

6. The average in column 4 has been arrived at by dividing the total darn¬ 
ings foi the month of all the workers by the number of Mandays shown 
in col, 3 and multiplying by 26. 
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APPENDIX XV 

Doties of various categories of workers in Cotton Textitle Mills. 

A.—MIXING AND BLOW ROOM. 

1 , Assistant Jobbers (Mixinj Jobbers) : 

1. Allocate bales and wastes for different mixings as per instruction and super¬ 
vise correct proportion of cotton fed from mixing. 

2. Relieve workers during short period of absence. 

3. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire fighting 
equipment. 

4. Responsible for proper functioning of guards and locking motions. 

5. Attend to maintenance of belts and ropes. 

6. Responsible for production, quality, minimum waste cleanliness, maintenance 
of machines and discipline in the Section and gtneta.ly assist Blow Room 
Jobber in his work. 

2. Blow Room Jobber ; 

1. Depute badlies in place of absentees. 

2. Attend to maintenance of belts and ropes. 

3. Supervise oiling and greasing. 

4. Attend to chokes and repairs to Machinery. 

5. Change wheels for correct lap weight. 

6. Responsible for production, quality, minimum waste, cleanliness, timely 
removal of droppings, maintenance of mach nes and discipline in Section. 

7. Some duties as (3) and (4) under Mixing Jobbtr. 

8. Attend to proper working of humidification fixtures. 

3, Oiler ; 

1. Pick, oil or grease, oil holes and bearings, 

2. Splice ropes and mount belts. 

3. Dress and maintain belts. 

4. Obtain stores, 

5. Help in maintenance and repairs of machines in the Section, Under the direc¬ 
tion of Blow Room Jobber. 

6. Relieve operatives in the Section during short peiiods of absence. 

4 . Bale Opener : 

1. Move bales to Bale Breakers and stock. 

2. Remove hoops and hessian from bales and see that no cotton goes with the 
hessian. 

3. Collect bale hoops and keep in allotted place. 

4. Open waste bags for mixing. 

5. Help BALE BREAKER TENTER in clearing droppings and consigning 
same to Willow Room. 
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6, Bale Breaker Tenter ; 

1. Feed machine with balo cotton and waste cotton as instructed in proper pro¬ 
portions. 

2. Attend to chokes in machine and delivery cages, 

3. Remove droppings periodically and put in bags. 

4. Carry droppings to Willow Room. 

5. Clean machine. 

6. Replenish water in Mixing Room fire buckets. 

7. Attend to cleaning of machine if opened out for overhauling. 

NOTE:—Except where stack mixings ( prior to passing through Bale Breaker ) are 
prevalent, it is proposed that the duties of the Bale Opener and Bale Breaker 
Tenter should be amalgamated and the standard Job title would be Bale 
Breaker Tenter, 
f>. Mixing Spreader : 

1. Spread cotton evenly in mixing bins. 

2. Attend to delivery cage chokes. 

3. Regularly spray oil emulsion on cotton in bins, if necessary. 

4. Help BALE BREAKER TENTER in removing droppings and carry to 
Willow Room. 

5. Replenish water in fire buckets of mixing room. 

7, Mixing Carriers : 

(if Hopper Feeders are situated at a considerable distance from Mixing bins.) 

1. Carry cotton from mixing bins and store Dear Hopper Feeder of Opener line. 

2. Remove droppings from the Hopper Feeder combination and carry to Willow 
Room. 

3. Relieve HOPPER FEEDER TENTERS when necessary. 

4. Replenish water in fire buckets in Blow Room, 

5. Attend to cleaning of machine opened out for overhauling. 

8. Hopper Feeder Tenter ; 

1. Feed cotton and waste on lattice of Hopper Feeder. 

2. Attend to chokes. 

3- Remove droppings from Crighton Opener and carry to Willow Machine Room 

4. Attend to cleaning of machines if opened out for overhauling. 

5. Replenish water fire buckets in Blow Room. 

8. Breaker Scutcher Tenter : 

1. Doff lap and start new' lap. 

2. Carry Lap to Finisher Scutcher lattice or storage. 

3. Attend to chokes on machine. 

4. Adjust feed regulating motion as necessarry. 

5. Remove droppings from the machine regularly. 

6. Keep machine and surroundings clean. 
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7. Attend to cleaning of machine if opened out for overhauling and help Jobber 
in opening machine. 

10. Finisher Scutcher Tenter ; 

1. Doff lap and restart machine. 

2. Carry lap to scale. 

3. Feed machine with breaker laps. 

4. Attend to chokes on machine. 

5. Adjust feed regulating motion as and when necessary. 

6. Remove droppings from machine and carry to willow room. 

7. Keep machine and surroundings clean. 

11. Sweeper ; 

1. Sweep floor regularly. 

2. Carry lap bits and rejected laps to mixing. 

3. Sort sweepings and put back waste in mixing, 

4. Carry waste to Waste Godown. 

5. Replenish fire buckets in Blow Room. 

12. Willow Machine Tenter : 

X. Feed machine with waste. 

2. Collect willowed cotton in bags stitch and stock. 

3. Clear willowed droppings aud transport to storage. 

4. Oil and clean mact ine. 

5. Help in gutter cleaning. 

13. Saving Waste Opener Tenter ; 

1. Feed machine with roving waste. 

2. Collect opened rovings in bags stitch and stack. 

3. Oil and clean machine. 

4. Help in gutter cleaning. 

14. Bonda Machine Tenter : 

1. Feed machine with Bonda Waste. 

2. Collect opened Bonda in bags, stitch and stack. 

3. Oil and clean machine. 

4. Help in cleaning gutter. 

5. Cut and remove hard waste collected round leather blades at regular Intervals. 

B. CARDING : 

Jobber ; 

1. Depute badlies in place of absentees. 

2. Responsible for production, minimum waste, quality* cleanliness maintenance 
of machines and discipline in the Section. 

3. Attend to minor repairs. 

4. Supervise card Strippings, grinding and fly gathering. 
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5. Recover strippings rolls when necessary, 

6. Gauge cards as necessary and mount fillets and lickerin. 

7 . Reponsible for proper functioning of guards and locking motions. 

8. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance fire fighting 
equiqment. 

Oiler : 

1. Oil cards and clean belts, 

2. Attend to banding and ropes. 

3. Obtain stores. 

+, Clean Doffer combs and comb boxes. 

5. Help JOBBER in gauging cards. 

3. Flat Grinder • 

1. Grind flats on grinding machine. 

2- Check up gauges and assort them, 

3- Keep grinding machine properly oiled and clean. 

4. Remove old tops and fit with new tops, 

5. Clean old tops before checking with gauges. 

4. Grinder; 

1. Clean card preparatory to grinding. 

2. Mount grinding rollers and set them to cylinders, doffer or flats. 

3. Gauge cylinder, doffer and Lickerin and restart cards after grinding. 

4. Keep grinding rollers back on stand. 

5. Attend to maintenance of grinding rollars including reclothirg them. 

6. Attend to minor repairs. 

7. Set and run burnishing rollers as and when found necessary. 

8. Repair bent or damaged wires on cylinder doffer and flats. 

5. Stripper: 

1. Bring stripping roller from stand fix it on machine. 

2. Strip cylinder. 

3. Strip waste from stripping roller with hand brush. 

4. Strip doffer and carry stripping roller to next card, 

5. Deposit stripped waste in bags and press it. 

6. Clean Cards as necessary. 

7. Carry stripping roller back to stand. 

8. Carry stripping waste to Waste Godown. 

9. Help in overhauling and maintenance work including reclothing \#ork of 
cylinder and doffer. 

10. Help in gauging cards, by moving parts etc. 

11. Remove waste below, between and in flats, side panel etc. 

6. Card Tenter: 

1. Doff card and transport full cans to Drawing 
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2. Take empty cans back to Card. 

3. Press sliver in cans. 

4. Clean card front, side and back. 

5. Collect sliver waste. 

6. Piece sliver breaks. 

7. Feed cards at the back. 

8. Help grinder in putting and removing grinding rollers. 

7. Lap Cartier : 

1. Carry laps from Blow Room to the required card on lap true s. 

2. Carry lap rods back to Blow Room. 

3. Collect and transport lap waste to Blow Room- 

4. Feed cards at the back as and when necessary. 

5. Replenish waster in fire buckets. 

6. Strip feed side clearers'regularly. 

&. Fly Oatherer : 

1. Collect droppings from Lickerin, cylinder and doffer. 

2. Deposit waste in bags and press it. 

3. Carry waste to Willow Room., Waste Godown and Mixing Roont. 

4. Replenish water in fire buckets in carding. 

5. Collect flat waste and press in bags. 

6. Generally assist'in all sundry unskilled work in the Section. 

9. i Sweeper : 

1. Sweep floors regularly, collecting and keeping good waste in bags. 

2. Carry sweeping waste, sliver waste and flat stripsto waste godown and miving 
room 

3. Sort sweeping waste. 

4. Sprinkle water on floor and clean. 

5. Replenish water in fire buckets in Carding. 

6. Generally assist in atl sundry unskilled work in the Section. 

C —SPEED FRAME. 

/, Head Jobber ; 

1. Depute Badlies in place of absentees. 

2. Supervise work of men in his charge, responsible for production, quality, 
waste and maintenance of cleanliness and discipline in the department, 

3. Attend to repair and maintenance of machines. 

4. Gauge, set and adjust machines with the assistance of Fitter. 

5. Responsible for proper functioning of guards and locking motions. 

6. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire fighting 
equipment. 
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2. Line Jobber and Fitte* ; 

1. Similar to HEAD JOBBER. 

2. Attend to stopped spindles, repair and maintenance of machine. 

3. DojJiny Jobber ; 

1. Suparvise w rrk of DOFFERS in his charge, such as transport of doffed 
bobbins, empties and waste. 

2. Change pulleys- pinions and wheels when necessary. 

3. Check oiling of frames. 

4. Responsible for production, cleanliness and wiste in the department, 

5. Gauge, set and adjust machines. 

6. Attend to stopped spindles. 

7. Responsible for attendance and employment of badlies in his Section. 

4. Oiler • 

1. Oil and grease all machines. 

2. Obtain stores as desired. 

3. splice and mount belts. 

4- Relieve DOFFING JOBBER as and when necessary. 

5. Oil collars twice a week with help of doffers, 

6. Start stopped spindles on frames. 

8, Draw Frame T* nter • 

1. Bring full sliver cans and fead machines, 

2. Arrange sliver cans at feed end. 

Tend machine. 

4. Piece sliver breaks at feed and delivery ends. 

3. Pick top and under clearer waste and keep at assigned place. 

6. Keep Sliver waste at assigned place without dropping on floor. 

7. Varnish leather rollers and oil arbours etc. 

8. Keep machine and surroundings clean. 

9. Oil, grease and clean parts as required. 

6'. Slubber Tenter or Simplex Tenter ; 

1. Creel full drawing cans. 

2. Operate machine with minimum waste. 

3. Piece sliver breaks. 

4. Piece roving breaks. 

5. Keeping piecing waste in Tenters’ bag which is to be kept on his person 
and deposit at assigned place when bag is full. 

6- Pick top and under clearer waste and keep at assigned place. 

7. Attend to arbour oiling and oil machines as necessary, 

8. Keep machine and surroundings'clean. 

7, Inter Tenter • 

1. Operate machine with minimum waste. 
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2. Carry full bobbins from Slubbing or Simplex frames to creel top, 

3. Creel slubbing bobbins, 

4. Piece sliver and roving breaks, 

5. Keep piecing waste in Tenters’ bag which is to be kept on his person and 
deposit at assigned place when bag is full. 

6. Pick top and under clearer waste and keep at assigned place, 

7. Remove singles and doubles in feed bobbins, if any. 

8. Keep machines and surroundings clean. 

9. Atteud to arbour oiling and oil machine as necessary. 

8. Roving Tenter. 

1 • Operate Machine with minimum waste. 

2. Carry full bobbins from slubbing, inter or simplex frames to creel top. 

3. Creel and feed bobbins. 

4. Piece sliver and roving breaks. 

5. Keep piecing waste in tenter’s bag which is to be kept on his person, and 
deposit at assigned place when bag is full. 

6. Pick top and under dearer waste and keep at assigned place. 

7. Remove singles and doubles in feed bobbins, if any. 

8. Keep machine and surroundings clean. 

9. Attend to arbour oiling and oil machine- 

9. Doffer. 

1. Collect, clean and keep empties ready on frames prior to doffing. 

2. Remove full bobbins from the machines and replace with empties. 

3. Place doffed bobbins on frame top. 

4. Clean spindle and bobbin rail covers. 

5. Collect empties from Spinning Department, when necessary. 

6. Help restart frames after count change etc. 

7. Assist in oiling collars. 

19. Sweeper. 

1 Sweep floor and alleyways regularly. 

2. Sort all kinds of waste fill in bags and transport to assigned place. 

3. Replenish water in fire buckets. 

4. Do miscellaneous work as instructed by Jobber. 

11. iloclti. 

1. Repair belts in Mixing, Blow Room, Card Room, Speed Fmmes and Spinning 
Department and Waste Plant. 

2. Examine and attend belts for slippage. 

3. Obtain stores as directed. 

12, Carpenter. 

1. Repair all wooden parts. 

2. Prepare new lattices for Blow Room and repair old ones, 
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3. Prepare wooden patterns as necessary. 

4. Obtain stores as directed. 


D.—SPINNING: 

1, Head Jobber : 

1. Responsible for production, quality, waste, cleanliness and maintenance of 
discipline and machines in his Section. 

2. Depute Baldies in place of absentees and operatives on leave. 

3. Attend to the timely availability of empty bobbins. 

4. Attend to minor repairs and changes. 

5. Change Pinions pulleys and wheels as and when required. 

6 . Responsible for proper functioning of guards and locking motions* 

7. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire lighting 
equipment. 

2 Doffing Jobber : 

1. Supervise work of Doffers in his Section. 

2. Responsible for production. Doffing, waste cleanliness and maintenance of 
discipline and frames allocated to him. 

3. Change Pinions pulleys and wheels as and when required. 

4. Attend to minor repairs to frames. 

5. Relieve operatives oil short absence. 

3. Ring Tenter f Both Warp & Weft ) ; 

1. Tend ring frame. 

2. Piece broken ends with minimum of waste. 

3. Collect piecing and roving waste in separate compartments of tenters' bag and 
when bag is full deposit waste at assigned place. The tenters’bag should 
always be on his person. 

4. Creel roving or inter bobbins. 

5. Clean Lappets, rollers, skewers, spindle fail and pick weight hooks, arbours, 
skewer tips etc. 

6. Pick top and under clearer waste. 

7. Assist in doffing and gaiting up of his machihe. 

8. Change ring travellers as necessary. 

9. Start frame after cleaning and count change. 

10. Assist in cleaning and gauging. 

4. Doffer gaiter: 

1. Doff full bobbins and put back empties and gait up ends. 

2. Sweep alleyways and below frames, 

3. Sort alleyway sweepings and store waste. 

4. Procure empties from empty stomge area or winding or reeling Departments. 

5. Clean choked bobbins. 
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6. Clean warp cop bottoms. 

7. Pick bobbins lying on alleyways. 

8. Relieve siders when necessary. 

6, Oiler : 

1. Clean, oil and grease all parts of ring frames as required. 

2. Obtain necessary stores. 

3. Help Doffing Jobber, in his work. 

4. Refill and drain spindle bolsters as and wnen necessary. 

6. Doff Carrier : 

1. Transport doffs from frames to weighing scale in suitable containers. 

2. Unload doffs on to weighing scale. 

3. Weigh doffs. 

4. Transport weighed doffs to, winding, reeling, weaving etc. 

5. Bring back empties and containers to Spinning Room and position containers 
on off side of ring frames. 

6. Clean bobbin trucks periodically and grease wheels. 

7. Attend to miscellaneous vicrk as directed by Jobber. 

7, Bobbin Carrier : 

1. Collect inter, simplex and roving bobbins from speed frames, and transport 
to spinning room. 

2. Take back empty bobbins to speed frame sections, from Ring Room and 
deposit in storage bins. 

3. Clean speed frame bobbins. 

4. Clean bobbin trucks periodically and grease wheels. 

S. Tape Man : 

1. Stitch tapes without twist and of correct length. 

2. Change wooden bushes of Jockey pulleys as necessary. 

3. Responsible for attending to frames in planned sequence to an sure minimum 
stoppage due to broken tapes. 

4. Obtain stores as necessary. 

5. Allow no usable tape to be wasted. 

9. Bitter ; 

1. Attend to routine maintenance and repair. 

2. Replace broken and worn out parts and send to work-shop for repairs. 

3. Attend to erection, reerection and overhauling of machines. 

10. Wrappi./g Boy : 

1. Obtain wraping from Drawing, Slubbing, Inter, Roving and Ring Frames. 

2. Maintain wrapping book. 

3. Intimate change of wheel to JOBBER. 
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4. Note Hygrometer, readings in Speed Frames and Ring Room. 

5. Arrange change pinion and wheels properly in cap-board. 

//. Boiler Coverer : 

1. Cover leather drawing rolls as necessary. 

2. Cover Speed Frames and Spinning rolls with synthetic cots and re-buff as 
necessary. 

3. Cover all under clearers and too clearers of frame and spinning section with 
flannel. 

4. Obtain necessary stores. 

5. Oil and maintain machines in the Section. 

6. Prepare roller varnish for leather rolleis. 

7. Cover card room wooden clearers and rods. 
t'J, Weft Cleaner 

1 , Bring unservicable bottoms from storage area to cleaning Deptt. 

2. Cut or strip on machines residual layer of yarn on bobbins, without damage 
to bobbin. 

13. Sweeper : 

1. Sweep main alleyways and keep them clean. 

2. Remove waste from broken and collecting (pneumafil) reserve boxes. 

3. Store sweepings and bonda waste. 

4. Carry sweepings and other wastes to Waste Godown. 

5. Replen'sh water in fire buckets. 

11. Doubling Piecers : 

Similar duties as f°r Ring Tenters except that Warper Bobbins or elm res would 
be used in the Creel. 

15. Doubling Doffers : 

Similar duties as for Ring Doffers. 

16. Tubuler Banding ; 

1. Tend Tubular Banding machine. 

2■ Fill up feed bobbins. 

3. Creel feed bobbins. 

4. See that minimum waste is creatsd on machine. 

5. Doff full bobbins and prepare balls or “Golas” out of it. 

6. Attend to oiling and general maintenance of machine. 

7. Weigh '‘Golas’’ produced and take them to assigned place, 

8. Keep machine and surroundings clean including proper storage of empties and 
cop bottoms. 

17 Cleaning Gang ; 

1. Clean and scour machine and all parts including loose bobs, rollers, arbours, 
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gearing and wheels, traverse motions, jockey pulleys, ring, tin roller blocks, 
pulley etc. 

2. Oil all parts including refilling and draining of balsters, 

E.—WASTE PLANT 

/, Waste Plant Oiler: 

1. Similar duties as for oilers in Card and Ring Departments, 

2. Supervise workers of the Waste Plant Department. 

3. Attend to stripping and grinding of cards. 

?, Breaker and, Finisher Gard Tenter : 

1. Feed opened waste or cotton to the Cards. 

2. Doff full bobbins from Finisher Card and keep it near Box Frame. 

3. Attend to stripping and grinding of cards at regular stipulated intervals. 

4. Clean machine, remove droppings and keep surroundings clean. 

3. Box Frame Man ; 

1. Tend Box Frame. 

2. Creel Finisher Card Bobbins and Doff cops. 

3. Transport cops to reeling department. 

4. Clean machine and keep surroundings cleau. 

5. Keep waste in bags and later deposit in assigned place, 

4, Gleaners and GoolU ; 

1. Clean and scour machines and all parts as directed inclusive of oiling. 

2. Help in stripping, grinding and gauging of cards- 

3. Bring waste from Waste Godown and carry cops to Reeling Deptt- 

4. Replenish water in fire buckets. 

5. Do miscellaneous jods as assigned- 

F—REELING DEPARTMENT 

1, Jobber: 

1. Allot Reels and counts to reelers, 

2. Supervise work of reelers and see that proper knots are put. 

3. See that reels are kept in perfect order. 

4 Ensure correct yardage in knots. 

5- Responsible for production, quality, waste, cleanliness and maintenance of 
discipline and machines in his Section, 

6. Bring Stores as and when necessary. 

7. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets, 

2, Steam Man : 

1. Load and unload doff skips from Ring Frames on to cane skips. 

2. Transport sane skips to steaming Room, 
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J. Arrange skips inside steaming chamber. 

4. Open steam valves and steam for stipulated time. 

5. Remove steamed skips and keep them at assigned place. 

6. Clean steaming chamber regularly and keep department clean. 

7. Bring stores ar and when necessary. 

8. Do Other miscellaneous work as directed, 

4 , Sweeper : 

1. Sweep alleyways and under reels regu'arly and keed them clean. 

2• Sort sweepings and keep good waste aside. 

3. Pick up good waste from floor and keep in bag. 

4. Carry sweepings to waste godown. 

5. Replenish water in fire buckets. 

4. Reelers ; 

1. Reel yarn from supply bobbins as directed, 

2. Knot loose ends properly and see that reels are doffed with proper length of 
material in each knot. 

3. Bring steamed doffs from steaming chamber, 

4. Keep empties in empties box fixed to each reel and not throw them on floor. 

5. Carry reeled yam to scale and book production, 

6. Ensure minimum waste and keep waste at assigned place and keep reel and 
surroundings clean, 

G.—BUNDLING DEPARTMENT 

/, Weighlman: 

1, Weigh reeled yarn bundles and split knots, if necessary to make up correct 
specified weight. 

2. Responsible for ensuring that all knots in a bundle are of one count only. 

I. Responsible for proper maintenance of balance, weights etc. 

b Responsible for proper storage of weighed and unweighed bundles. 

5. Report abnormal variations in bundle weights etc. 

6. Keep surroundings clean. 

7. Attend to miscellaneous work as directed. 

2, Knotter : 

1. Knot Individual knots of weighed bundles. 

2. Responsible to ensure uniform knots, 

3. Responsible to ensure that all knots in a bundle ate of one count only- 

4. Attend to miscellaneous work as directed. 

5. Keep surroundings clean, 

3. Prus.man : 

1. Arrange knots in proper manner in bundling press and press. If required 
use labels' 
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2. After compression, tie and bundle with threads with uniform pressure. 

3. Release bundle, examine uniformity and unload from machine, 

4. Store bundles of different counts in specified order and place. 

5. Reponsible for oiling and cleaning of bundling press. 

6. Attend to miscellaneous work as directed. 

7. Keep machine and surroundings clean. 

4, Paper Gutter and Labeler : 

1. Rack bundles in paper and paste correct labels. 

2. Bring required stores end arrange them for use. 

3. Responsible for all miscellaneous work in the Department. 

4. Move bundles etc. to specified position. 

H.—WINDING DEPARTMENT. 

/, Winding Jobber ; 

1. Allot spindles and counts to winders in accordance w th requirements and distri¬ 
bute bobbins and doffs accordingly, 

2. Check and report on bad working in winding. 

3. Get bandings made for machines and replace broken ones. 

4. be responsible for work of winders under his charge including checking of 
big knots lappeta etc. 

5. Start and stop machines. 

6. Oil up all winding machines. 

7. Help windeis in stacking up empty and full warpers bobbbins and be respon¬ 
sible for proper distiibution of empty bobbin to winders- 

8. See that all safety covers and guards are kept in position. 

9. Attend to gauge of slub catchers are and brushes. 

10. Resposible for repairs, adjustments and maintenance of machines in his Section. 

11. Attend to replenisment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire figting 
equipment. 

12. Responsible for production, quality, minimum waste, cleanliness and mainte¬ 
nance of discipline and machines in his section. 

13. Help in conting bobbins during stock taking time. 

2, Oiler 

1. Pick, oil and grease oil holes and bearings. 

.. Attend to proper oiling of spindles, wheels etc. 

3- Replace broken bandings with new ones. 

4. Obtain stores. 

5. Dress and maintain belts. 

6. Help in maintenance and repair of machines in this Section under the direc¬ 
tion of Jobber. 
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Weightman : 

1. Waigh and transport doffs received from Spinning Department. 

2. Distribute doffs to winders as instructed. 

3. Arrage doffs countwise. 

4. Do all miscellaneous work as instructed by Jobber. 

Number Man : 

1. Pu winders numbers on full warper bobbins. 

2. Collect full bobbins from winders and hand over same to bobbin carriers or 
doff carriers. 

3. Attend to cleaning of damaged warper bobbins as and when necessary. 

4. Responsible to ensure proper handling of warper bobbins. 

Winders : 

1. Take delivery of full doffs and remove same to place of work. 

2. Bafore starting a new doff, always dean spindles, brushes, clearer pads, hooks 
and thread guides etc. 

3. During the course of work, piece ends with small and strong knots and piec¬ 
ing and waste should be kept in their bags, without being dropped on the floor. 

4. Responsible for breakage of parts etc. on allocated fpirdles. 

5. Bag for collection of waste should always be on their person. 

6. Stock up full bobbins in allotted place. 

7. Work on any counts or type of bobbins as allocated by departmental bead, 

8. Keep machine and surroundings clean, 

9. Responsible for "Lappeta”, big knots and waste ar.d cleanirg their can 
damaged bobbins. 

Doff Carriers : 

1. Collect and transport full warpers' bobbins from Winding machines to the 
required warping creels. 

2. Bring empty warper (bobbins from warping department and distribute to 
winders. 

3. Responsible for proper handling of warper bobbins during collection, trans¬ 
port and distribution to avoid damage ro yarn or bobbins. 

4. Responsible for proper greasing and maintenance of trucks. 

Bobbin Cleaners : 

1. Clean entangled warper bobbins with the minimum of waste. 

2. Sort bad bobbins according to counts. 

3. Return unservicable and damaged bobbins to Stores and bring new in lieu. 

5. Attend to all miscellaneous work as instructed by tbe Jobber, 

Sweeper: 

1. Sweep the department and keep it neat and clean. 
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2. Pick up sweepings and hard waste made by winders assort and remove 
clean condition to waste department. 

3. Help in cleaning of bad bobbins. 

4. Empty and refill fire buckets with water. 

I. WARPING DEPARTMENT 

1, Jobbtr : 

1- Supervise preparation of warper beams with the specified number of ends 
per instructions given by Sizing Department. 

2. Supervise work of men in his charge, responsible for production, quality, wa 
and maintenance of cleanliness and discipline in the department. 

3. Attend to oiling, repair and maintenance of machines 

4. Examine regularly beam flanges for trueness. 

5. Responsible for proper funct : oning of guards and locking motions. 

6. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire fight 
equipment. 

2, Warper: 

1. Clean machine after every set. 

2. Work the machine with correct ends aed lengths. 

3. Work all ends with drop pins. 

4. Oil the machine regularly, 

5. Check tension weighing etc- as and when necessary. 

6. Distribute ends evenly in the reed and check that the ends of the warp sf 
are flush with the beam flanges. 

7. Responsible for missing ends and short length. Should not make more tl 
one lapper per 2,000 yards in a beam. 

8. Note down the number of breakages in every beam. 

3, Crtel Boyt : 

1. Get full bobbins and re-creel as per given ends and pattern. 

2. Empty bobb'ns should be properly collected in baskets and not thrown 
the floor. 

Clean the creel and assist the warper in cleaning the machine and chan, 
the set, 


3 . 
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J. SIZING DEPARTMENT: 

1. Jobber, 

1. Supervise the work of sizers and check every set for tape length 
adjustment, back beam particulars etc. 

2. Responsible for production, quality, waste and maintenance of 
cleanliness and discipline in the department. 

3. Attend to oiling, greasing, repair and maintenance of machines. 

4. Arrange for procurement of stores and keep proper check on 
consumption of flannel cloth etc. 

5. Responsible for proper functioning of guards. 

6. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire 
fighting equipment. 

7. Examine regularly beam flanges for trueness. 

2 , Front Sizer : 

1. Work on any sizing machine allotted to him. 

2. Check width of full warpers’ beams of a new set before placing 
on creel; collect all beam tickets and give to sizing clerk for 
entering and checking. 

3. Start new set with the help of the back sizer including imertion 
of lease rods, distribution of ends in the expanding comb etc- 

4. Size sets as per instructions of sizing clerk. Change wheels and 
check up length and weight of piece and adjust as per require¬ 
ments when colour bobbins are fed at the back of the sizing 
machine, get colour bobbins and change as often as required. 

5. Responsible for taking even, tight flawless, beam in respect of 
size, number of ends, elehgth of piece, pattern etc. 

6. Oil machine and clean and grease friction box as often as 
necessary. 

7. Keep machine and surroundings clean. 

8. Weigh beams as soon as doffed and adjust machine as per size 
weight requirements. 

9. Regulate steam to required pressure. 

10. Keep always safety covers, guards etc. in position, change cloth 
in the tension roller and the flannel of the squeezing roller at 
specified times. 

Back Sizer; 

1. Help in gaiting warpers beam in the creel and working^coopera- 
tion with the front sizer. 
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2. Maintain the sow boxes always during working with the required* 
quantity and consistency of size,- well boiled as per instructions, 

3. Take off sizing flannel and wash as often as required. 

4. Regulate steam to required pressure. 

5. Piece up all warping lappers at once and efficiently and note 
down the lappers in different warping beams. 

6. Help in bringing and changing coloured bobbins when needed. 

7 Help in cleaning and oiling the machine and maintain machine 
and surroundings in a clean state. 

4 . Sizing Mazdoor: 

1. Responsible for proper cleaning and oiling of all parts of all 
machines (sizing). 

2. When one set is finished remove empty warpers beams and clean, 
machine. 

3. Clean Sow Box as and when necessary. 

4. Generally assist sizers in their work. 

5. Bring stores. 

6. Help Jobber in repairs and overhauling. 

5 Sweeper: 

1. Sweep and keep the department in a clean condition. 

2. Sort the waste and transport waste to Waste Godowp. 

3. Wash the Sizing flannels as and when necessary. 

4. Help oil-man in his work. 

5. Replenish fire buckets regularly. 

€. Fitter; 

1. . Responsible fcr repairs and overhauling of machines. 

2. Check new parts received from stores. 

3. Help Winding, Warping and Sizing Jobbers in repair work. 

7, Fitter Mazdoor : 

1. Work under the instructions of fitter. 

2. Responsible for transport of parts to workshop and back. 

3. Return old parts to Stores and bring new parts in replacement. 

8. Beam Fitter; 

1. Main Weavers’ and Waprers' Beams in perfect order. 

2. Repair old flanges and refit new flanges as ond when required. 
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3. Check and serial number and tare weight of beams. 

4. Cut new tare weights painted on beams. 

9 Beam Fitter Mazdoor : 

1. Work under instructions of Beam Fitter. 

2- Responsible for transport of old beam flanges etc. to stores and 
bring new ones in replecement. 

to Beam Mazdoors (Coolies): 

1. Transport, weigh and stack warpers and sized beams, 

2 Creel Warpers’ beams on sizing machines. 

3. Put sized beams on drawing-in frames and drawn beams on 
looms. 

4. Properly stack warpers’ and sized beams as per sizes and 
quality numbers. 

5. Transport sized beams inside the the shed and bring back empty 
beams to Warping machines. 

6. Transport empty Warpers’ beams to Warping machines. 

7. Clean and fill fire buckets as required. 

8 . Do miscellaneous jobs of lifting and transporting as directed by 
the Warping and Sizing Jobbers. 

n. Mixing Jobber; 

1. Respons'ble for preparation of size mixings as per instructions 
of Weaving Master. 

2 Supervise men m his charge and personally responsible for 
production of required quantity of size of proper consistency and 
with minimum of waste. 

3. Keep all mixing Becks etc. regularly washed and in a clean 
condition. 

4. Responsible for arranging supply and transport of Sizing 
materials. 

5. Responsible for proper storage of Sizing materials. 

6. Clean and oil all machanical parts in his Section regularly. 

12. Mixing Mazdoors Coolies) ; 

1. Work under the instructions of Mixing Jobber. 

2. Responsible for Transport of Sizing materials from stores return 
of empties and proper storage of materials. 
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3. Weigh and.arrflnea all materials for mixing in the proportions as 
indicated'by the Jobbers. 

4. Responsible for all miscellaneous work in the department under 
instructions of Jobber. 


K. DRAWING-IN DEPARTMENT: 

i. Jobber; 

1. Supervise general'y the work of the Drawers-in, reachers, heald 
and read repairers, 

2. Prepare daily report of requirement of Weavers'beam in Loom 
Shed widthwise and balance ready beams and empty weavers’ 
beams. 

3 . Keep correct order of bealds and reeds as per requirement of 
fancy work. 

4. Select proper count of healds and reeds and supply to drawers. 

5. Check calculated total ends and reed space. 

6. Procure from stores proper counts of healds and reads as and 
when necessary- 

Drawers-in ; 

1- Draw beams of any required specificat ons as per instruction of 
Sizing Clerk with correct healds and reeds as per beam ticket. 

2. Follow properly instructions given for preparing fancy qualities. 

3. At the time of gaiting a new beam on the drawing in frame, assist 
the beam Carriers 

3. teachers-in : 

1. Work in full cooperation with diawers-in, reaching ends systemati¬ 
cally. 

2- Get ready heald sets and read for Drawing-in. 

3. Assist Dtawers-in in all their duties. 

4. Heald Man : 

1. Prepare heald sets as per requirements. 

2. Clean and maintain heald sets in perfect condition. 

3. Bring from Loom Shed, heald sets from finished weavers beam, 

4. Bring necessary stores as and when required 
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5. Reed Man • 

1. Clean and maintain reeds in perfect condition. 

2. Repair damages to reed on the loam, in the weaving shed itself. 

3. Collect reeds from finished weavers’ beam from loomshed, clean, 
repair and store them for use. 

4. Bring necessary stores as and when required. 

L. WEAVING DEPARTMENT : 

i. Head Jobber ; 

1. Depute badlies in place of absentees. 

2. Control and supervise the work of the following under him: 
Line Jobbers; Fancy Jobbers; Extra Jobbers; Weavers; Carpenters; 
Mochies; Loom Cleaners; Fitters; Weft Carriers and distributors. 

3. Reponsible for production, quality, waste, stores, and maintenance 
of cleanliness and discipline in the department. 

4 Attend to repair and maintenance of machines. 

5 Examine damaged pieces and explain defect to weavers and line 
Jobbers. 

6. Maintain proper humidity in the department. 

7. Attend to replenishment of fire buckets and maintenance of fire 
fighting equipment 

a. Line Jobber ; 


L Depute badlies in place of absentee-, in consultation with Head 
Jobber. 

2. Attend to repairs of looms under his charge. 

3. Change-pickers, picking bands, shuttles and like stores as and 
when necessary. Check all loom settings and adjustments when 
putting a new pair of shuttles in use. 

4. Gait beams and charge wheels as per beam ticket attached to 
the beams after cleaning the looms by the weavers and loom 
cleaners. Later submit beam chits to wheel checker. 

5. Check up all bolts and nuts and tune loom before gaiting up a 
new beam. 

6. Be responsible for damages in cloth and breakage of parts due 
to defects in looms. 

7. Show damage pieces to weavers and explain faults. 
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8 Responsible for keeping the stores consumption to the minimum 
by proper loom tuning. 

9. Responsible for production, quality, waste and maintenance of 
cleanliness and discipline in his sectiou. 

3 Weaver ; 

1. Work on any looms with or without Dobbv or Drop box as 
directed by Jobber. 

2. Be responsible for defects in the cloth woven. 

3. Go to warehouse for verifying and explaining about the defects 
in his cloth whenever called for. 

4. Use any size of weft pirn supplied and see that all Weft pirns are 
returned in a clean condition without any yarn except bad bobbins. 

5. Remove empty beam, reed and healds to the places allotted to 
them when the beam empties. 

6 . Brush off fluff from loom and clean bottom floor of looms at 
least once a day 

7. Help in cleaning looms when beam in emptied. 

8 . When ends are broken due to shuttle trays etc. responsible for 
drawing ends properly to rectify damages in the cloth. 

9. Responsible for breakages to loom parts due to his carelessness 

10. Replace on loom consumable stores items like pickers, buffers, 
picking bands etc. after returning unusable ones to sub->stores 

11. Keep loom and surroundings neat and clean. 

12. Doff completed piece and keep on frame. 

13. Relieve weaver working on adjacent looms during short periods 
of absence. 

4. Shuttle Carpenters : 

1. Attend to repair of shuttles including change of pegs tongues etc. 

2 Put numbers on new shuttles. 

3. Do all carpentry work as may be allotted to him including 
preparation of new picking sticks. 

4. Obtain stores. 

5 . Slay Carpenters : 

1. Repair old slays and prepare new slays complete with accessories, 

2. Prepare new shuttle box back and repair old ones 

3. Do all carpentry work of the weaving shed as may be allotted to 
him including preparation of patterns. 

4. Obtain stores. 
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6. Mochi ; 

J. Mend belts and straps as directed by Jobbers and Weavers in weav¬ 
ing Department. 

2. Responsible for proper maintenance of belts and repair in winding 
Warping, Sizing, weaving, Folding, Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Departments. 

3. Prepare new belts. 

4. Prepare new picking bands, making holes at specified distance. 

5- Repair leather harness, picking bands and other leather articles. 

6 . Obtain stores, 

7. Fitter : 

1. Attend to routine maintenance and rapairs. 

2. Responsible for fitting and removal of iron parts of loom. 

3. Get welding and similar jobs done in the mechanic shop for 
loom parts. 

4. Attend to all repair work as directed py Jobbers. 

8 . Fitter Mezdoor ; 

1. Work under the direction of Fitter. 

2. Responsible for lifting and transport of heavy parts to and from 
looms. 

3. D° miscellaneous jobs as indicated by Jobbers and Fitters. 

9. Weft Mazdnor: 

1. Receive full doffs from Spinning, transport and distribute weft 
pirns equitable on his allotted looms. 

2. Collect, transport and distribute Universal Winding bobbins from 
Winding to Weaving. 

3. Responsible for proper maintenance of trucks in his charge, 

4. Do miscellaneous work as instructed by Jobber#. 

io Loom Cleaners: 

1 . Clean thoroughly all parts of the loom and remove fluff, as soon 
as a beam is finished, 

2. Pick and oil all oil holes and parts. 

3 . Transport slays and other parts tp and from looms. 

4 . Collect and carry all dirt and droppings to Waste Godown. 
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11. Sweeper; 

1. Sweep floors and alleyways regularly and wish if necessary. 

2. Collect all kinds of waste in a clean condiftofl, fill in pags 
and transport to assigned place 

3. Always wear bag on person to collect good hard waste, 

4. Pick bobbins from floor and put them back in their containers. 

5. Replenish water in fire buckets. 

12, Bobbin picker: 

1 . Go in cyclical order to allotted looms md collect bottoms and 
empties separately in bobbins truck. 

2. Pick bobbins from alley ways and floors and see that bobbins are 
not spilled on the floor during transport. 

3. Take bobbin trllck to bobbin delivery windows, deliver empties 
directly through the allotted chute and empty bobbins on the 
floor. 

4. Sort bottoms into different kinds of workable hobbins as per 
instructions and deliver same through proper delivery windows. 

5. Clean bobbin trucks regularly and grease all wheels. 

6 . Do miscellaneous work as instructed by Jobbers. 


M. CALENDERING DEPARTMENT: 

1. jobber: 

1 . Responsible for quality, production and Maintenance of machines 
and discipline in his section. 

2. Oii and grease calenders. 

3. Pay particular attention to condition of bowls attd scrape off ext¬ 
raneous matter accumulating on bowis with hand scrapper. 

4. Check and adjust machines to obtain the required glaze and feel 
of cloth. 

5. Supervise work of men under his charge and relieve them during 
short periods of absence 

6 . Arrange for regular cleaning and washiag of bowls. 

2. Calender Mazdoors: 

1. Thread cloth through calendering mdchme. 

2. Hold selvedges to present full width of cloth to calendering 
machine. 
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3. Arrange and transport cloth piles from and to-calenders. 

4. Arrange and transport cloth piles from and to damping machines* 

5. Clean and wash calender machine and damping machines. 

6. Do all miscellaneous work as directed by Jobbers. 

3, Stitcher : 

1- Stitch ends of all grey and bleached cloth for calendering to form 
continuous piles 

2. Responsible for proper maintenance and operation of sewing 
machine. 

3. Arrange pieces in stack form. 

4. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by JqI)]^, 

N. FOLDING DEPARTMENT : 

1. Folding Jobbers: 

1. Depute badlies in place of absentees. 

2. Responsible for production, and maintenance of machines and 
discipline in his Section 

3. Supervise the work of all categories of workers in his Section. 
Responsible for proper stamping of goods. 

5. Responsible for raainteoancq of proper WPPida of feats, abort 
widths, short length and freBh pieces. 

2 . Cut Lookers •, 

1. Examine seconds pieces and classify faults and enter in damige 
register. 

2 Show damaged pieces tQ weavers ftijd line Jobbers. 

3. Prepare and maintain fines records of weavers. 

3. Wheel Checker : 

1. Receive beam ticket from line Jobbers and hand over correct 
change pinion* 

2. Go to looms where beams have been changed and check picks, 
width, reed etc. and enter in new beams register. 

3. Check . pick s on specified looms as required by weaving and folding 
jobber. 

4. Attend to -other miscellaneous work as xgfmu&I .by Jobber. 
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4. Machine Folders ; 

1. Arrange pile of cloth to be folded at back of machine, feed mach* 
ine and start. 

2. Attend to passing cloth and guide selvegdges. 

3- When sufficient cloth is plaited, stop machine, remove folded lot 
to table folders table and start new lot. 

4. When a defect is observed, stop machine put a flag and start 
machine. 

5. Clean and oil machine. 

6 . Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber. 

5. Sample Folder : 

1. Prepare and maintain sample folders as required by Sales Deptt. 

2 . Maintain sample register book. 

3 Attend to miscellaneous work as as required by Jobber, 

6 . Table Folders t 

1 . Examine folded pieces and keep fresh pieces, short yards an l 
seconds separately. 

2. Carry seconds pieces to damage cut lookers’ table. 

3. Note down loomwise production of fresh and seconds pieces in 
prescribed form. 

7. Stitcher ; 

1. Procure needle and thread and thread needle. 

2. Walk to pile of pieces to be stitched. 

3. Put the required number of stitches on the ends of the hand folder 
piece and cut off surplus thread* 

4. Arrange takas ’ or pieces in stack form 

5. Transport stitched pieces from Folders’ table and arrange sortwise 
on stillages, 

6 . Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Folding Jobber. 

8. Sorters ; 

1* Arrange stitched pieces quality-wise and according to fresh or 
seconds etc. 

2. attend to miscellaneous work as required by Folding Jobber. 
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9. Number Marker* s 

1. Carry folded pieces from Folding Machine to hand folder. 

2. Make entry of damaged pieces in special register provided. 

3. To carry chindis, fents etc. to Waste Godown. 

4. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber. 

10. Cloth Mazdoor*; 

1. Collect doffed pieces from looms, mark loom number on pieces 
and transport to Folding Department. 

2. Weigh individual pieces in presence of cloth weighment clerk and 
announce the weight, and loom number of the piece* 

3. Bring Stores. 

4. Help in bundling of folded pieces. 

5. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber. 

11. Badber Man : 

1. To measure and book loomwise fractional yardage on pieces 
booked in both the shift. 

2. To record loom and section-wise booked pieces and fractional 
yardage and distribute copy of same to Weaving Line Jobbers. 

3. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber. 

12. Stampers ; 

1. Prepare stamping paste of required consistency, and fix the 
inking pad, brushes and ink container on the machine. 

2. Make up stamping blocks ans fix them on machine. 

3. Make trial impressions and when approved, stamp given pile of 
cloth. 

4. Change stamp pads as required. 

5. Remove stamping pads, brushes etc: when work is complete, clean 
and store them in allotted place. 

6 . Clean and oil stamping machine. 

13 Assistant Stamper : 

1 . Assist stamper and wcrk urdef his direction. 

2. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber, 

14. Colour Man : 

1. Preparing stamping paste of different colour and of correct 
consistency. 
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2. Feed colour paste to stamping machine as. required. 

3. Help stamper in his work and do miscellaneous work as directed 
by Jobber, 

4. Bring stores. 

I 5 . Bundlers: 

1. Fetch material from bundling. 

2. Place required number of piece or pairs on strings and tie. 

3. Arrange bundles quality-wise and enter the same in a separate 
register. 

4. Check yardage of short length pieces and stamp them. 

76 Sweepers • 

1. Sweep floors regularly. 

2. Sort waste yarn and cloth lying on floor and carry to waste godown. 

3. Replenish fire buckets. 

4. Attend to miscellaneous work as directed by Jobbers. 

O. BALI.TG DEPARTMENT : 

1. Jobber ; 

1« Depute badlies in place of absentees. 

2. Attend to maintenance of baling press and hoops cutting machine. 

3. Oil and grease all machines, 

4. Responsible for production and maintenance of machines and dis¬ 
cipline in his section, 

5. Supervise the work of baling press men and see that the bales are 
properly packed. 

6 . Arrange for transport of stores material and responsible for 
proper utilisation of stores* 

a. Pres* Men : 

1. Arrange cloth and yarn bundles near baling press. 

2. Cut hessian piece and other packing materials to required size 
and place on press platform along with wooden batons. 

3. Place cloth or yarn bundles on platform and adjust. 

4. Place hessian and other packing materials on top of cloth or yarn 
bundles and start press, 

5. When bale if compressed stitch side of hessian tightly. 
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6 . Insert bale hoops as rquired, join ends by steel buckles and cover 
joints by hessian. 

7. Push down bale froili press and stack aside after putting bale sli„ 

8 . Attend to cleaning, oiling and maintenance of pumps and press. 

3 . Press Mazdoors ; 

1. Load yarn bundles from bundling department on to trucks and 
transport to Baling Press. 

2. Unload yarn bundles near Baling Press. 

3. Transport cloth bundles from stillages in Folding Department to 
Baling Press. 

4. Bring stores materials. 

5. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by jobber. 

4. patti Cutter ; 

1. Procure hoop iron of proper sizes. 

2- Cut hoop iron into standard lehgths for different types and size of 
bales. 

3. Punch holes into ends of hoop iron in the punching machine. 

4. Arrange hoops iron of different sizes in an orderely manner near 
Baling Press. 

5. Collect waste hoop pieces and dump in scrap yard. 

6 . Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber. 

5 . Goods Checker : 

1. Arrange stamped pieces merchant number wise. 

2. Allocate short yard pieces in different bales. 

3- Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber. 

6 . Weight Man ; 

1. Arrange' pieces of different bale lots for weighment on scale 
weigh, 

2. After weighment, collect baleslip and carry and arrange weighed 
pieces near baling press. 

3. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Jobber, 

7. Number Markers : 

1 , Stencil or write all particulars including Mills' came, bale details 
etc. clearly on bales. 

2, Prepare ink, brush etc. for writing or stenciling. 

3, Collect all bale slips and hand over to ware house incharge. 

4.. Attend to miscellaneous work as required by Baling Jobber, 



APPENDIX XVI. 

INDIVIDUAL FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE FOUR MILLS IN RAJASTHAN FOR THE YEARS 1952-54 
Figures in thousands of rupees. 

Maharaja Umaid Mills M/S. Mewar Textile Mills M/S. Sadul Textiles Ltd, M/S. Jaipur Spinning 
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. Machinery Fund of Fs. 6 iacs has been tranferrd to profit and loss account as per resolution of the general meeting. 
. The Mill has shown a contingent liability of Rs. 812118/1/3 in the balance sheet, 

. Rs. 654.94 is shown on the credit side as items relating to preceeding year which should not be taken into account for 
considering the trading position of any particular year. It has been shown in the Directors’ report that there is a 
profit of Rs. 24931/- during the year 1954 on the above basis. 



APPENDIX XVII 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSTION OF THE FOUR MILLS 

IN RAJASTHAN 


figures in Thousands 


Account 

1952 

1953 

1954. 

1, Capital paid 

21,947 

21,947 

21,949 

2, Reserve and other funds 

11,638 

13,106 

12,918 

3. Loan Capital 

4,453 

6,327 

5,685 

4, Investments. 

6,905 

7,013 

7,013 

5. Cash 

4,045 

4,027 

4,420 

6 . Original cost of land, build- 

19,921 

21,106 

22,173 

ings and machinery (Blocks) 




7. Depreciation Fund 

5,160 

6,270 

7,312 

Net Block* 

14,761 

14,836 

14,861 

8 . Net result as per profit and 




Loss Account, Profit 




(Plus) and Loss (—). 

plus 172 

plus 2,336 

plus 893 

9, After actually Debiting' 




(a) Agents* Commission & 




Allownance 

445 

710 

488 

(b) Interest charges. (Net) 

259 

253 

285 

(b) Depreciation . 

890 

1,143 

1,074 


1,594 

2,106 

1,847 

10. Gross profit (Plus) or 




Gross Loss (—) ... Plus 1,766 

Plus 4,442 

Plus 2.740 

11. Dividends paid 

580 

328 

328 

12. Percentage of dividends to 




capital. (Item No. 11 to 1) 

2.6 

1,5 

1 5 




TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE COSTS AND CHARGES OF THE 

MILLS IN RAJASTHAN 


86 




10. Directors' & Auditors’ Fees 
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13. Kishmgarh Mills Employees Union. Kishangarh 18.9,55 43 

14. Suti Mill Mazdoor Sabba Bhifwara 10.1CT55 N.A. 

15. Textiles Clerks Association Pali 14.11.55 70 

X Re-registered on 25 6.56 N A. Not Availab’e 



Appendix XX 


WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
IN INDIA ON A PRE-WAR BASE 
( BASE : AUGUST 1939-100 1 


Place 

1939 

1944 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1. Ahmedabad (1) 

107 

290 

355 

377 

334 


2. Bombay city (2) 

103 

226 

321 

346 

342 


3. Calcutta (3) 

108 (a) 279 

351 

349 

327 


4. Kanpur 

105 

314 

441 

453 

408 


5. Madras city (4) 

106 

207 

337 

358 

348 


6. Nagpur (3) 

104 

267 

380 

387 

373 


7. All India $ 

100 

269 

379 

385 

371 

356 


* Indian Labour year Book 1953-54 p. 480 
(a) Average of last three months 


(1) Original base : Year ending July 1927—100 


(2) 


„ July 1934-100 

(3) 

ft 

„ August 1939-100 

(4) 

>♦ 

Year ending June 1992—100 


t Published in the Indian labour Gazette Oct», 1955 p. 249. 




Appendix X2U. 


INDEX NUMBER Of WHOLESALE PRiCBS IN INDIA 
ON A PER-WER BASE. 

( Base : Year ended August 1936—100 1 



For the year 
ended 31^t 
Dece., 

1952 1953 1954 

For nine months 
ending 30th 
Sept., 

1955 

May,’56 

Food Articles. 

359.8 381.1 358.3 

299.2 

350 5 

Wheat 

527.4 514.1 472.0 

433.8 


Jowar 

216.5 212.5 186.0 

113.7 


Pulses 

486.0 497.4 280.9 

243.0 


Industrial Rew 

453.8 460.1 447 1 

408.4 

478.0 

Material:— 




Ra,w Cotton 

426.6 455.5 464.5 

398.5 


Semi Manufactures^^ 356.3 355.4 

331.7 

384.1 

Cotton yarn 

465.0 441.4 455.5 

425.7 


Manufactures 

377.5 367.0 375.5 

373.5 

376.8 

Articalea 




Cotton Cloth 

401.0 407.0 417.8 

406.2 


Miscellaneous 

635.6 663.5 646.8 

557.3 

501.8 

All commodities. 

389,9 393.7 386.7 

352.8 

390.2 


Commerce : Annua! 1955 


Page A. 98. 




Appoodlx XXII 

WORKING GLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS FOR AJMER 
BASE January to December 1944-100 


Year 


Index Number 

1945 

Average 

110 

1946 

II 

11 



118 

1947 

It 

152 

1948 

»» 

161 

1949 

W 

161 

1950 

* 

» 

168 

1951 

») 

178 

1952 

>» 

174 

1953 

» 

168 

1954 

'» 

147 

1955 

January 

133 


February 

133 


March 

130 


April 

126 


May 

127 


June 

129 


July 

136 


August 

138 


September 

135 


October 

135 


November 

142 


December 

146 

1955 

Average 

134.16 

1956 

January 

147.33 


February 

144.05 


March 

143.58 


Sources:—1. Indian Labour Year Book 1053-54 Pago 482 
2. Indian Labour Gazettes. 




APPENDIX XXIII 


Extract showing EARNINGS ON 2, 4, and 6 looms weaving Standard 
cloth, i, e, 40 x 40: 18 x 18 at 80% efficiency when the looms 
are runing at speeds published in the Bombay 
Dyeing & manufacturing Company’s Diary 


Loom 

with 

inches 

Loom 

speed 

Yards 

8 hours 

Wages 
Rate twenty 
10 yBrds six days 
Rs. 

Wages 

two 

looms 

Rs. 

Wages 

4 

looms 

Rs. 

Wages 

4 

loom 

Rs. 

32 

221 

58.98 

30-60 

24.42 

48.84 

73.26 

97.68 

36 

210 

56.00 

32.40 

24.57 

49.14 

73.71 

98.28 

40 

201 

53.60 

34.20 

24.82 

47.64 

74.46 

99.28 

42 

201 

53.60 

35 10 

25.47 

50.94 

7641 

101.88 

44 

196 

52.26 

36 00 

25.47 

50.94 

76.41 

101.88 

46 

196 

52.26 

37.08 

26.24 

52.48 

78.72 

104.96 

48 

192 

51.20 

38.19 

26.46 

52.92 

79.38 

105.84 

50 

184 

49.06 

39.24 

26.07 

52 14 

78.21 

104.28 

52 

184 

49.06 

40.86 

27.14 

54.28 

81 42 

108 56 

54 

176 

49.93 

42.66 

27.11 

54.22 

81.33 

108.44 

56 

176 

46 63 

44.46 

28.25 

56.50 

84.75 

113 00 

58 

170 

45.33 

46.26 

28.39 

56.78 

85.17 

113.56 

60 

170 

45.33 

48.06 

29.50 

59 00 

88.50 

118.00 


The underlined figures should be the wages of the 6 loom weavers 
of the India United Mills Ltd., No. 5 Mill, ftS is in the Mills, the loom* 
are of 52" and 58" width. Average wages for this mill thus comes out 
to Rs, 111-10-0, whereas the actual averege earnings are Rs. 100/- 


MINUTES OF DISSENT BY EMPLOYERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Much as we wished to sign the report without any reservations it 
has become difficult for us to do so owing to serious difference of 
opinion on matters of vital importance effecting the industry, its employees 
and employers. In the light of the socio-economic conditions obtaining 
in Rajasthan and the background against which we have to analyse the 
problems we have to bear in mind:— 

i. Conditions as they exist today in the state of Rajasthan in 
general and the Textile Industry in particular, 

ii. The present pattern of family budget; and the present 
resources and income of the working man. 

iii. That the country is pledged to utilise the installed capacity to 
maximum advantage with a view to increasing further employ¬ 
ment at all cost, and to banish unemployment. 

Our very first term of reference calls upon us to enquire into and 
report on standardisation of occupational nomenclature in the different 
units of the industry and to determine the work load of each occupation 
etc. In the chapter dealing with the determination of work load of each 
occupation in the main report, it has been left to the Government of 
Rajasthan to enquire into the possibilities of constituting a penal of 
technicians approved both by employers and employees to enquire into the 
working conditions of each unit and decide work load for each individual 
unit. This to our mind is anything but “STANDARDISATION” of work 
loads as contemplated by the terms of reference. It would also mean 
further delay in settling the root cause of the trouble. Standardising the 
wage structure without standardising and co-relating work loads would 
almost amount to putting the cart before the horse. 

Reasons given for not attempting to standardise the work load are 
neither sound nor convincing. It has been quoted that during the 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee’s investigation the Mill 
Owners’ Association of;; Bombay has stated that it would not be possible 
or desirable to define the duties of the workers or to standardise 
musters. 
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It has been further quoted in the main roport "During our discussions 
with technical experts in Bombey and persons familiar with the formulation 
of standardisation schme, we have been advised that although the 
standardisation of wages has made considerable progress in many centres 
of the industry, no centre has so far been able to introduce the s'atidard 
work load and specified in detail the duties of the workers,” and yet 
our Committee has gone ahead to standardise the nomemclatures and 
to include a list of the duties of the various categories of workers. It is not 
correct in our opinion, to say that the work load of an individual 
worker cannot be ascertained. Madras Enquiry Committee has systemati¬ 
cally defined and classified work loads for each category of workers 
though this may not have been done through time and motion study 
methods. 

In regard to the discussions with Technical experts in Bombay, we 
have to point out that this is a mis-statement of fact in as much as the 
Committee never met in Bombay and as such could not be said to have 
discussed the matter with the technical experts. As far as we know no 
members were given opportunity to examine the tecnical experts referr¬ 
ed to. 

A Technical Sub Committee was no doubt scheduled to meet in Bombay 
to discuss and prepare a standardisation scheme of wages in the 3rd week 
of May, 1956 as decided in the Committee’s meeting on 10th and 11th 
April, ’56 but owing to unforeseen reasons the employers’ representative 
could not attend that meeting and even the employees’ representative did 
not turn up in Bombay on the scheduled date, with the result that no 
meeting could be held. It was decided in the first meeting of the Committee 
that the quorum of the meeting will consist of 3 members of which one 
must be an employers’ representative and one employees’ representative. 
To the best of our information and knowledge no attempt was made to 
contact the other employers’ respresentative in order to complete the 
quorum, further assuming that the technical experts did give certain 
opinions it is very much left open to doubt whether they were fully and 
correctly appraised of the conditions prevailing in the Rajas¬ 
than cotton Industry. The picture presented to them appears to have been 
purely one sided and that too by members ( with due respect to their 
knowledge and integrity ) who had no occasion to visit Rajasthan Mills 
except only once and that too for not more than a few hours. Under 
the circumstances the opinion offered by the Technical experts in Bombay 
without knowing full details has very little meaning. 
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Standardisation of work load has been done in many countries of the 
world and as far back as 1857 in America by Mr. P. W. Taylor, pioneer 
and father of scientific management- The world has advanced considerably 
and it is no more a mystey to measure work in a norm and evaluate an 
average man’s working power and relate it to the norm- Since Taylor’s 
days several time study methods have been developed. Basically all 
these methods are the same, The general procedure of time studies is to 
analyse the job into its elements, time taken by each element of work 
and then to convert the measured time into a so called normal or 
standard time- The normal or standard time refers to the time required 
by a person of average skill working with average effort and speed under 
average working condition to do the job in question. The measured 
time is converted into a standard time by levelling or a rating procedure. 
This essentially consists of a subjective judgement by a time, study 
man of evaluating how far removed the observed worker is from what he 
believed to be the average worker and then applying a correction factor 
so as to be applicable to the time study man’s conception of the average 
worker. The Bedaux system is also prevalent and accepted widely. 
This system was perhaps the first of number of point systems whicly 
provide a common denominator, “man” minuted to which “man” activity 
in all occupations may be reduced. Madras has done it and we can 
equally do it. 

From a careful study of the tables given in the report it will be 
seen that the number of men employed in the Textile Industry in 
Rajasthan per 1000 spindles or 100 looms are far in excess of those 
employed anywhere else in the country, and that it is suicidal 
to continue to employ them in that number for little or no work 
and still hope to pay them at par with the other centres in the 
country. Unless the number of hands employed are reduced to within 
reasonable limits as obtaining in other, centres, there is very little 
hope of the Industry being able to survive in the face of severe 
competition. 


We on the Committee had to face some difficulties in regard to the 
standardisation of work load, same as we faced in the case of standadisa- 
tion of wages or that of Dearness Allowance. It is a fact that no data are 
available which can be called authentic and scientifically assessed for 
any of the above purposes and yet surprisingly enough where the 
Committee wanted to they have gone ahead to formulate the minimum 
basic wage and dearness allowance without having any Family Budget 



Enquiry, Cost of Living Index or referring to any past data ( if any 
available at all), Where there is a will, there is a way. 

Further it has been pointed out in the main report that the 
standardisation of work load in Rajasthan is much more difficult due to 
reasons like (a) the Mills though only manufacture coarse counts have 
installed machinery generally installed for the manufacture of higher 
counts, (b) variation in the standard of technical directions. By no 
stretch of imagination these reasons can be associated with measurement 
of work and the work load that an average worker may be called upon to 
bear. In our six months existence as Committee there is no evidence on 
record that any serious attempt was ever made to standardise work 
load though it was one of the major terms of reference and the major 
source of perpetual dispute between the Mills and labour. 

Whereas a lot has been said about the UNCONSCIONABLY low 
wages paid in Rajasthan Mills, it is important to note that no serious 
mention has been made of the fact that almost double the number of 
men are employed in the Rajasthan Industry compared to the other 
centres of Textile Industry. Even presuming that the Rajasthan Mills 
are paying lower wages than what other centres are paying, the extra 
number of men employed makes it even and the labour cost to the total 
cost of production stands as high in Rajasthan as in any other part of 
the country, ranging between 18% to 20% of the total cost. 

The Fair Wages Committee in its deliberations came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, “The objective is not merely to determine wages which are fair 
in abstract but to see that employment at the existing level is not only 
maintained but if possible increased. The capacity of the industry to 
pay should, therefoie, be assessed by the wages board in the light of 
these very important considerations. The Wages Board should also 
be charged with the duty of seeing that fair wages so fixed for any 
particular industry are not very much out of line with wages in 
other industry in that region. Wide disparity would inevitably lead 
to movement of Labour and create industrial unrest not only in 
that industry concerned but in other industries.’’ 

In all the neighbouring industries, as has been pointed out in other 
section of the report and even in Government, which is considered to 
be a model employer and the biggest employer in the country, 
wages paid vary between Rs. 35/- to 45/- p. m. including dearness allow¬ 
ance. There are some industries which are paying even less than this. 
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A very important point arises here out of the finding of the Fair Wages 
Committee which appears to have been taken as a guide in arriving at 
the pay packet for the purpose of the present report and that is, as to 
whether Industry which is incapable of paying minimum wages has any 
right to exist’? The quantum of this minimum wage had been left un¬ 
decided by the Fair Wages Committee, but if the minimum wage as now 
ascertained for the textile industry in Rajasthan is to be considered as 
MINIMUM” wage required to meet the basic needs of a family consisting 
of 3 consumption units it is obvious that the same must also apply to the 
lowest paid categories employed in other industries or by State Govern¬ 
ment as their MINIMUM basic needs do not differ from that of a Textile 
Worker. If we now 'have to relate the principle that no employer has 
any right to exist if he is incapable to pay the minimum wage, we may 
be attempting a very bold question as to whether the Government or any 
other Industries which are paying less than the pay packet arrived at by 
the Committee hypothetically at Rs. 65/-, should go out of existence? 
Surely the intention of the Committee is not to create a class of spec’ally 
privileged workers who must be paid high wages without taking into 
consideration the paying capacity of the Industry or without any resem¬ 
blance to the wage structure applicable for jobs of identical or similar 
nature in the other industries. 

During the course of enquiry it appeared that an average low paid 
worker in Rajasthan earns less than Rs. 30/- and it also transpired during 
the course of the enquiry that workers earning Rs. 35/- were quite hale 
and hearty (and some of them looked the picture of health)- Even 
Government is paying Rs. 45/- and surely they can not be accused of 
starving their employees. The State of West Bengal which is one of the 
pioneer and the biggest cloth manufacturing centre in the country is also 
paying Rs.50/2/6 to its lowest paid workers in the textile industry. It is 
hardly necessary to prove that Calcutta is definitely much more expen¬ 
sive than any town in Rajasthan. The question that would naturally 
arise in ones mind is as to 'who is correct’. We on our part have no 
doubt in our mind that the figure of Rs. 65/- as a minimum pay packet 
as recommended by the Committee is a hypothetical jugglery of numbers 
bearing no resemblance to reality. 

We shall now proceed to examine the details of the family budget 
which has been framed in support of the pay packet. The opinion 
expressed by the Director, Nutrition Research Laboratory Conoor, who 
has examined the food part of the family budget and quantites suggested 
therein has been quoted at length but the price factor is very much 



left open to doubt. In this context it will be interesting to quote here 
the first line of the opinion of the Director, Nutrition Research Laboratroy 
Conoor.—He writes “As a minimum budget it is not ill-balanced and not 
quite inadequate”, and yet 200 additional calories havebeen added in the 
food group. When we are aiming at a ‘ Minimum Budget’, this addition 
is unjustified and arbitrary. In regard to the “Clothing and Footwear” 
group provision has been made in the budget for a sum of Rs. 8/-, but the 
break up of this item has not been shown. Here again we feel that the 
provision made is very much on the high side. According to All India 
Statistics our per capita consumption of cloth is 14 6 yards at present 
and this is expected to increase to 18.5 yards by the end of Second Five 
Year Plan. Assuming that an Industrial worker is comparatively more 
privileged and has greater spending power, we may even concede that he 
would be requiring about 18 yards per unit and multiplying this figure 
by three consumption units ( though a difference of opinion exists even 
in regard to the figure of three consumption units per earner in so far 
as this relates to Rajasthan ) the tofal requirement of cloth would be 
54 yards per annum which at an average price of Rs. /8/- per yard would 
cost Rs. 27/- per annum or Rs. 2/4/- per month. 

Even allowing an additional 33% on this for stitching and miscellaneous 
charges the figure would be Rs. 3/- per family for cloth to which may 
be added Rs. 2/- for footwear thus making a total of Rs- 5/- under this 
head. The difference of Rs, 3/- in this group remains unexplained. 

In the miscellaneous group, total figure has been taken at Rs. 8/10/-. 
To our mind it is exhorbitant. Biri and beetles are neither bare necessi¬ 
ties of life nor are they beneficial to one’s health. On the contrary they 
are evils which must be eradicated. Similarly 2% of one’s income in 
hair cutting is much more than what can be called a necessity and the 
Same may be said about the amount provided under the head Soap 
Toilet, nor can we agree to the inclusion of the subscription of the 
Union in the budget. Further we come across a figure of Tea 
consumption in Mills of Rs. 1/10/-. With all the caloric value required 
by human-body adequately provided in the balanced budget in the food 
section, this item can not be termed as a basic necessity. Though 
education is the state obligation ( our’s being a welfare state and the 
primary education is free in Rajasthan ) and medicine is provided free by 
most of the mills as admitted in various statements ( by the workers 
during the time of examination ) and is also now covered under 
Employees' state Insurance Scheme, its provision can be justified only on 
social grounds but not as a condition of minimum wage requirement. 



The figure of firewood and char-coal is too much considering the local 
conditions and the figure should not be more than Rs. 2/-. 

In the chapter of Housing the Committee points out that 33% of 
the labourers are provided with housing facilities by the employers at a 
very nominal rent and of which the average will not be more than Rs. 2/- 
per month and also keeping in view the fact that the majority of the 
workers are from the local villages surrounding the Mills where they have 
their own ancestral houses, the figure of Rs. 4/8/- provided for House 
Rent can not be justified. In our opinion it should not be more than 
Rs. 3/- in any case. 

During the course of discussion held on more occasions than one, 
we laid special emphasis upon the fact that in the Industrial Workers’ 
family in Rajasthan there is more than one wage earner, as it is very 
common for adult but unmarried boys and girls and even in some cases 
woman folk to work in factories or other type of occupations to 
supplement the family income. In all such cases the total expenditure 
under the head General Expenses are shared by them. It is, therefore, 
that the other expenses shown in the proposed minimum budget 
must accordingly be reduced by multiplying the total including the 
items of house rent and fuel by 3/4.66. The Central Pay Commission 
in its recommendation held that a sum of Rs. 53/- p.m. (Rs. 30/- as 
basic wage and Rs. 25/-as D, A.) should be the total emoluments for 
lowest paid employee for their requirement ( quoted from L.L J. Vol, 2 
page 334-1951 in the matter of Buckingham and Carnatak Mills v/s its 
workmen. ) In the same judgement it is quoted that nowhere dearness 
allowance is given at such rates so as to neutralise completly the rise in 
the cost of living even in regard to the lowest grade employees. Two reasons 
have been given in support of the above view namely- ( i ) the 
industrial worker should also be called upon to make sacrifice like all 
other citizens affected by the rise in prices due to abnormal conditions 
and (ii) complete neutralisation would tend to add fillip to the inflamma¬ 
tory spiral. In is also quoted in the U. P. Labour Enquiry Committee 
1946-48 Report, where it was pointed out, that” Complete neutralisation 
would mean a vicious circle namely a rise in the total emoluments of an 
industrial worker which would force a rise in prices which in turn would 
again force a rise in total emoluments of an industrial worker. We 
consider these principles to be sound and cannot therefore countenance a 
claim to such Dearness Allowance as would neutralise either centpercent 
or nealy centpercent rise in the cost of living due to abnormal rise in 
prices of the commodities". While arriving at a figqre of Rs. 65/- in the 
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main report, the prices prevailing at the time of enquiry have been 
taken and also the entire requirement of a worker has been included in 
and accounted'for, at present level of prices. As such it is clear that 
centpercent neutralisation has been given which is against the established 
principles and has not been attempted anywhere else in India. 

Analysing the minimum pay packet of Rs. 65/-, it is divided into 
Rs.26/- as basic minimum and Rs. 39/- as D.A. The basic wage of Rs. 26/- 
lias also bean admitted to contain an element of dearness allowance to the 
extent of Rs. 3/- as mentioned in the main report. This figure has been 
estimated by relating it to the hypothetically constructed balanced family 
budget of Rs.' 23/- at pre-war level, although no data or material, to base 
the conclusions upon, was available for any of the Princely States of 
Rajasthan. 

It is,however,surprising to note that although the pre-war family bud¬ 
get of Ajmer which was Rs. 19/- was available, the same was completely 
ignored while formulating the hypothetical budget. Although geographi¬ 
cally contiguous to Rajasthan the Standard of living in Ajmer during the 
pre-war period was much higher than the adjoining princely States which 
were much cheaper than Ajmer. Easing on conclusions on these 
considertions we feel that the pre-war budget of a family of three consump¬ 
tion units in Rajasthan was even lower than Rs.19/- . Why the figure 
of Rs.23/~ has been taken for computing the budget passes our comp¬ 
rehension. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Rajasthan, though geogra¬ 
phically in the same region as Ajmer, had nothing much in common 
administratively with the princely Stales of Rajasthan. A simple example 
to illustrate the point is the present state of affairs obtaining in Goa. 
Although geographically contiguous to Indian Territory but the political 
domination by a foreign rule has completely changed the face of that part 
of the country and neither the living conditions, earning capacity, eating 
habits or their socio-political outlook has any resemblance with their 
neighbours in the Indian territory. The same was the case with the 
Rajasthani people and their counterpart in Ajmer in the year 1939 and 
for the matter of that upto 1947. 

Although as stated above the pre-war budget for Rajasthan would be 
comparatively lower than Ajmer, we may even assume the figure of Rs.19/- 
as also applicable to Rajasthan to serve as starting point. It would then 
ibe observed that the minimum wage of Rs. 26/- would contain an element 
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of D. A. to tbe extent of Rs. 7/* which should be borne in mind when 
fixing the quantum of Dearness Allowance. 

In their recommendations the Committee have proposed that the total 
pay packet of Rs. 65/- should be split into two components namely Rs. 26/- 
as basic and Rs. 39/-a§ D. A, On the basis of the above mentioned 
figures it would mean that the proposed pay packet actually contains a 
total Dearness Allowance of Rs. 46/- (i. e. Rs. 39/- plus Rs. 7/- which is 
contained as ELEMENT of D. A. in the basic wage. Even if the 
figure of Rs. 46/- is reduced to 78% which is the percentage of neutralisa¬ 
tion in the rise of cost of living as discussed in the Committee, the D. A. 

46x7ft 

would be equal to— — Rs. 35. 88 or say Rs. 36/- . 

Thus the total pay packet would be:- 

Basic pay Rs. 19/- 

D. A. Rs. 36/- 
Rs. 55/- 

which also proves that the pay packet of Rs. 65/- is incorrect and not 
based on sound logic apart from being far removed from reality.' 

Further it may be pointed out that the information obtained from the 
District Collectors in Rajasthan was not made available to the Committee 
nor was it circulated. It is indeed worthy of note that a doffer boy in 
Rajasthan Cotton Industry before war was getting Rs. 6/- only for 13 
hours a day’s work and 30 days in a month and in other industries the 
pay was even less. Yet our Committee has tried to establish theoretically a 
figure of Rs.23/'- p m. Even the basic wage fixed in a province like west 
Bengal is Rs. 20/2/6 to-day which relates to pre-war level. In this chapter, 
our Committee has tried to justify and has given reason for the expenses 
in the food group, size of family, house rent etc., but no justification has 
been put forward for groups such as miscellaneous, clothing, fuel and 
light, which cannot be established by logic or reasoning at the proposed 
figures taken for fixing a minimum wage. 

The Labour Appellate Tribunal in its judgment given in the case 
of Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor sangh and the Mill Owners’ Association, Bombay 
has very wisely held that the Sangh’s contention that the cost of additional 
comforts like education, medical aid, amenities etc. should be added to the 
subsistance wages had no force in view of the fact that educational facili¬ 
ties were provided and the employers were contributing to the Provident 
Fund and State Insurance Fund. 
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In view of these observations, it is clear that the budget so construc¬ 
ted by the Committee is incorrect, inflated and not in continuity with the 
principles laid down by the Fair Wages Committee and as interpreted by 
the Labour Appellate Tribunal. 

On equitable principles the budget should be as follows which 
adequately provides for all the necessities of life: 

COMPILATION OF A FAMILY BUDGET WITH 
THREE CONSUMPTION UNITS. 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS PLUS CERTAIN AMENITIES. 


A• food (Monthly Consumption) 


Items Quantity as per 

Quantity Reck- 

Average Cost/Month 

requirement com- 

oned in calcu- 

Rate per 

piled by Orrisa 

lation.** 

seer at 

Govt. Health 


1955 level. 

Department.* 




Seers. 

Chh. 

Seers, 

Chh. 

Rs. 

as 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Wheat 

33 

12 

33 

12 

0 

6 

0 

12 

10 

6 

Bajra 

16 

12 

16 

12 

0 

4 

6 

4 

11 

6 

Gram 

4 

3 

4 

0*3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Pulses 

4 

3 


3 

0 

7 

6 

1 

15 

6 

Vegetables 

13 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Milk & Tea 


— 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

12 

0 

Suger 


— 

1 

8 

0 

12 

9 

1 

3 

0 

Gur 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

11 

0 

Ghee & 











Vegetable 











Ghee 

1 

0 

1 

8 


— 


4 

0 

0 

Oils 

3 

0 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Salts & spices 







1 

8 

0 


37 2 6 


NOTE: * Provides about 2700 calories/day/consumption unit* 

** Provides about 3000 calories/day/consumption averages. 
Normal requirement—Male performing manual labour 3000 cl. 

Female , r „ „ 2400 cl. 

Average—2700 calories* 
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Clqthirg and Footwear 

C. Fuel & Light 

D. House Rent 

E. Miscellaneous 

F. Education and Medicine 


Rs. 5- 0-0 
Rs. 2- 0-0 
Rs. 3— 0—0 
Rs. 4-13-0 
Rs. 2- 0-0 


MONTHLY BUDGET SUMMARY. 


Food 

Clothing and Footwear 
Fuel & Light 
House Rent 
Miscellaneous 
Education & Mid'cine 


Rs. 37- 2-6 
Rs. 5- 0-0 
Rs. 2- 0-0 
Rs. 3- 0-0 
Rs. 4-13-6 
Rs. 2- 0-0 
Rs. 54- 0-0 


to be split up as Rs-19/- as basic at pre-war level 
Rs. 35/- as D. A. 

By neutralising the increase in price i. e. D. A. to 87-1/2%, we get 

Rs. 3ML5 
100 

Total Budget 


Rs. 30-10-0, say Rs. 31/-. 


Rs. 19/— basic wage 
Rs. 31/- D. A. 


Rs. 50/- 


As basic wage has been decided as Rs. 26/- having an element of 
D. A. the pay packet should be divided as 
Rs. 26/- as basic wage 
Rs. 24/- as D. A. 


Accordingly the theoretically calculated minimum pay packet would 
be Rs. 50/- but to make it a PLUS minimum budget and progressively 
aiming towards higher living wages, we recommend that Rs. 54/* he fixed 
aa minimum wage for a least skilled employee in the Textile industry, 
which would still be Rs. 9/- to 19/- higher than what is being paid in 
the Rajasthan Government enterprises, e. g. Government Power Houses 
and Cotton Ginning Factories in which the minimum pay packet including 
D. A. is Rs. 45/- and Rs. 35/- respectively ( see table in the chapter 
dealing with wage position in Government Factories }. 



To ascertain about thd accuracy of the above figures, we have 
applied four tests : 

1. The Government wage structure; when recently revised 
arrived at a figure of Rs- 15/- as D. A. for an employee getting 
Rs. 30/-, to make the total pay packet to Rs. 45/-, which is 
far below the figure recommended by us, namely Rs. 54/-. 

2. The present pay scales prevalent in most of the Rajasthan 
industries ( including 5 (Five) out of the 7 existing Textile Mills) 
are considerably lower than the pdy packet recommended by us. 

3. The State of West Bengal, which is one of the major cloth 
producing centre in the -country, is paying Rs. 50/2/6/* in all, 
which is the figure we have arrived at, inspite of the fact that a 
very wide disparity exists between the cost of living in Calcutta 
as compared to small District Towns in Rajasthan. 

4. The D. A. recommended by the Committee for the clerk is also 
Rs. 32/- only. 

Now coming to the grades suggested in the main report for clerks, 
we have to poipt out that whereas a clerk employed in Government 
establishment even after revision gets a start of Rs. 85/- only, it is 
expected that the industry should pay a starting salary of Rs. 92/". No 
justification has been put- forward for this and the reasons given are 
more sentimental than rational. We are not aware of any special 
prestige atteched to a lower division clerk working in a Government 
establishment as compared to his counterpart employed in Private 
Industry. 

Further, as has been rightly pointed out the clerical staff working in 
Private Industry always share the prosperity as a fair amount of bonus 
is also paid to the clerks same as to other members of staff. 

Although a lot of reliance appears to have been placed upon the 
judgement of the Industrial Tribunal in the case between the clerks 
and the management of the Mewar Textile Mills Ltd, Bhilwara, it is 
not understood as to why the entire agreement of the Award could not 
be made applicable, and why only the best part has been picked out 
discarding the rest. Further more, in so far as the judgement of the 
Industrial Tribunal in the case of Mewar Textiles apd its clerical staf f is 
concerned, the Tribunal has-considered the ease in great detail and given 
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its ■ findings only & few months back. No special circumstances have 
arisen in so short a period to call for an immediate change in their wage 
stucture. There are innumerable rulings which can be quoted to prove 
that unless' 'circumstances are such which necessitate a change in the 
findings the wage structure evolved by a Tribunal or an appellate 
Tribunal should not be interfered with, till a considerable time has 
lapsed* As such there is absolutely no necessity of changing or revising 
the grades already fixed. Further we quote from the Tribunal’s judg¬ 
ment which reads-* I therefore think that for the present any change in 
the minimum basic pay i.s not called for as the special allowance is also 

retained.That the financial position of the company do not appear 

to be so assuring.In the circumstances I propose some revision in the 

grades even though.it may appear to be little arbitrary." The learned 
Adjudicator himself admitted that what he has done in revising the 
grades is more in the spirit of help ratheh than basing them on merits 
and facts which are contrary to any reasonableness. It is understood 
that an appeal was preferred against the above judgment and it is also 
understood that the Labour Appellate Tribunal has also upheld the 
judgement. 

It may not be out of place to point out thaf the clerks in Mewar 
Textile Mills received one increment in the routine course in Jan., 1955, 
the second increment was given by virtue of the award in Nov., 1955 
and the 3rd increment is again due to be given in July, 1956 by virtue of 
the award with a view to bringing in line all the clerks. In the face of 
the above any further increment if given immediately on the Implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme, would result in unjustified and additional burden on 
the industry which is not logical. 

The main report recommends the linking of Dearness Allowance 
with the cost of living Index Number of Ajmer—Merwara with immediate 
effect but whereas according to the recommendations the Mills are 
expected to give a rise in wage for every rise of five (5) points in the 
Index Number, the implementation of the fall class has been kept in 
abeyance until such time as the minimum pay packet has been achieved. 
We do not subscribe to this view and proposed that all schemes of linking 
should be deffered until a proper cost of living Index Number has been 
evolved after conducting family budget enquiries for the state of 
Rajasthan, 

Any arbitrary linking will only result "in unrest and disharmony in the 
Industry and as such We strongly opposed such a move as in our 
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■opinion it is bound lo defeat the very objective of achieving Industrial 
peace so necessary for progress and prosperity. 

We recommend that in the interest of all concerned the Government 
of Rajasthan should immediately take in hand such enquiries which 
would help in collecting the basic s (atistical data for compilation of the 
cost of Living Index Number. 

FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY. 

In the main report reference has been made to Fair Wage Committee's 
suggestion'that financial position of the industry need not be taken into 
account in fixing the minimum wage and, also the Buckingham and 
Carnatak Mills case. The Labour Appellate Tribunal’s latest Judgement 
delivered recently after taking into account the above suggestion, is final 
and necessarily deserves much more respect. The Labour Appellate 
Tribunal has stated that they ate unable to accept Sri Ambekar's cont¬ 
ention that so far as the minimum total wages are concerned, the capa¬ 
city of the concern is immaterial. The latest Judgement of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal over-rides its previous award. It might safely be 
presumed that the Fair Wages Committee while enunciating the principle 
were guided by a sense of equity rather than of merits, but s ; nce then the 
supreme Court in the matter of the Muir Mills Ltd., Kanpur V/s its 
workers had made it clear and held that “Consideration of social justice 
imparted by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in arriving at the decision 
in favour of the workers were not only irrelevant but untenable. Social 
ustice is a very vague and indeterminate expression and no clear cut 
definition can be given which will include all situation.” 

Further the Labour Appellate Tribunal in its Judgement given in the 
case of Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh and the Mill Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion has stated that the basic wage fixed in 1947 was a fair basis at 
subsistence level . The Appellate Tribunal then proceeded to examine 
the arguments advanced to justify re-fixation. After examining the 
financial position of the industry in detail it observed that since 1947 
financial position had not improved to such an extent as to justify a major 
re-consideration of the wage structure.Moreover since 1947 fresh bur¬ 

dens have been imposed on the industry in the shape of contribution to 
provident Fund and Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. Thus there 
was steady increase in the wage bill. Profits of the industry had 
in the years upto 1947 not exceeded Rs. 10 crores, which was a 
figure in 1947-48. On the other hand in the greater part of this 




period, the actual profits were lower. In view of the above consideration- 
the Tribunal held that no case was made out for a revision of basic 
wages, Considering the financial position of the industry in Rajasthan, 
it is very clear that the profits have dwindled down to almost nothing 
compared to in the previous years since 1947-18, Further the protection 
given to Rajasthan industry has been completely withdrawn and the 
facilities which in terms of money amounted to Rs.44,83,500/- (as submi¬ 
tted in the Memorandum by the Mill Owners’ Association) have also to be 
borne by the industry. 

In the second para of the Financial chapter in the main report it 
appears that 3 Units out of 7 have either closed down or are about to 
close down, the precentage of the units which have been forced to close 
down ( figuratively speaking ) comes to about 42% which is by no means 
a healthy state of affairs and yet in the main report a very rosy picture 
has been painted of the bright f uture and prosperity for the Rajasthan 
Textile Industry. 

The main report has quoted planning commission’s version that for 
purposes of fixation of wages only average units should be taken into 
consideration. While we have no comments to offer regarding the views 
expressed by the Planning Commission it remains to be examined as to 
which units in Rajasthan can be justifiably called “AVERAGE” units. 
Inspite of repeated protests at the time of drafting the Financial chapter, 
the largest and profit earning Unit has been taken as the model and the 
picture presented is definitely not of an “AVERAGE" Unit but of the 
“BEST” Unit in the State; one of the “Average” units having been 
completely left out because the inclusion of their data would have 
depressed the cheerful picture so well presented. 

It was contended that some of the units were left out as they had 
not submitted their Balance sheets in reply to the questionnaire and yet 
again in at least one instance namely Bhilwara the latest Balance sheet 
for 1954 had been obtained from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Why the same was not done in the case of other units is not understandable. 
The picture presented by consolidation of the Balance sheets of 4 Units 
-can only be a distortion of facts and not representative of the true state 
of affairs obtaining in the Industry. If it was considered desirable to 
exclude the marginal unit it would have been proper to even leave out 
of consideration the strongest unit in order to strike a good average. 

Even the figures compiled for the 4 Units are incorrect and grossly 
misleading. Taking for example the case of Mewar Textile Mills, it is 
cleat that the figures quoted are neither correct nor presented in the way 
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they should have been. Assets have been shown without any thought 
to liabilities. A latest liability of Rs. 9,98,000/- in the case of tho Mewar 
Textile Mills has been completely omitted inspite of this fact having 
been pointed out. Similarly a loss of Rs. 57,00,000/- in the case of Shri 
Sadul Textiles has been omitted. The total debt of approximately 
Rs. 70, 00,000/- suffered by the industry has also been left out. 

The distribution of bonus shares in 1950 has been taken as proof 
positive of the company’s sound financial position but a lot has happened 
since then and it would be misleading to base one’s judgement by reviewing 
a five year old Balance Sheet ignoring the latest. The figures of Profit 
quoted are without adjustment of taxes and the same would disappear 
considerably after such adjustment. It is also not correct to assume that 
the Mill made a profit of Rs. 5 lacs in the year 1955. The net profit 
figure is not even half of what has been quoted and even the gross profit 
is less than quoted. Such wrong figures should not have been incorpora¬ 
ted in a report of this nature. It is also incorrect to assume that the 
depreciation is being provided in excess of the statutory obligation. On 
the contrary it is less than the permissible limit allowed by the Income 
Tax Act. As for the dividend declared, this has been mostly distributed 
from past earnings and past savings and not from present earnings as 
these results have been achieved when the industry had considerable 
protection and enjoyed many facilities of which they have now been 
deprived. Even such results as have been pointed out are not very 
prosperous when compared with similar units in other parts of the country. 
Further burden is sure to cripple the industry completely. The correct 
financial position is that with the exception of the Pali Mills the rest of 
the industry is in a bad financial shape. It is also not correct to assume 
that the incidence of additional wage cost will not be more than 10% to 
15%. Even without considering the adjustments made in wage differen¬ 
tial, the increase in Dearness Allowance alone would amount to 
Rs. 10,80,000/- and if all the obligations are accounted for, it will be well 
over Rs. 12,00,000/- or over 20% of the present wage cost. It is a 
matter of serious doubt whether the industry will be able to bear this heavy 
burden even with excellent trading results. 

In the light of the above facts the conclusions are clear. We all 
wish the picture was quite as bright and colourful as has been made out 
in the main report. 

GRATUITY. 

Payment of gratuity is indeed very desirable but this can only be 
recommended for concerns whose financial stability is secured. In our 
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minds we have no doubt about the crippled financial position of Rajasthan 
Textile Industry with the exception of Pali Mills as has been stated above. 
Under the circumstances any lump sum burden on the industry will be 
unjustified. Tribunals and Appellate Tribunals in various cases have 
up-held that" Gratuity can only be paid where financial position i» 
sound and stable. Those concerns need not pay gratuity where finan¬ 
cial. stablity is not assured”. Further in the main report no reasons have 
been given for the payment of gratuity except that it is “ So felt " to 
recommend. Feeling alone cannot be an adequate reason for giving 
gratuity. Protection for the future is being adequately safeguarded by 
the introduction of Provident Fund Scheme in which the employer and the 
employee contributes equally, to provide for some rainy day or to give 
a lump surd at the time of retirement. This double provision is uncalled 
for in the present unstable State of the Industry’s finances. We feel, no 
gratuity scheme should be introduced for the present as it is not prevail¬ 
ing in any of the centres of Rajasthan. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THIS COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS: 

In regard to the implementation and interpretation of the Committee’s 
recommendations we regret we can not be a party to this being done through 
the Minimum Wages Act, a recommendation which has been made with¬ 
out prior consultation or discussion. The framers of the Act envisaged 
the application of this Act to certain sweated industries to protect the 
rights of a minimum—wage earner, by way of compulsory Legislation. We 
do not feel the need for any such compulsion in the case of the highly 
organised Textile Industry. Secondly, nowhere in the whole of the coun¬ 
try with the solitary exception of Ajmer — Merwara has this been done. 

As has been stated in the Second Five Year Plan with special reference 
to “Labour Policy” greater stress should be put on njethods of negotia¬ 
tions rather than arbitration, as far as possible. The best method to 
ensure successful implementations of the scheme would be only through 
peaceful tripartite negotiations rather than taking recourse to enactments 
and the Minimum Wages Act. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion we would like to say that none is more conscious than 
ourselves of the fact that we are moving towards a socialistic pattern of 
society and that in pursuance of the general policy as declared by the 
Planning Commission the wide disparities tbat exist between the lowest 
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paid categories and the skilled operatives must slowly disappear. This 
result can,however, be achieved only by slow stages. Any attempt at 
affecting radical changes would only result in upsetting the social order. 
We also realise and fully sympathise with the sentiment which has been 
often expressed that the profits accruing to the industry must be equitably 
shared with labour without whose active co-operation the industry can 
not make any progress. Every effort, should , therefore, be directed 
towards the achievement of maximum production which in turn would 
yield profits. Once the profits have been earned the same can be divided. 
A fight over the division of profits before the same have been earned 
would lead us no where. 

Both labour as well as management will have to adapt themselves to 
the revised conditions and the big changes which are presently taking place 
in the socio-economic structure of the country and it must be remembered 
that the total prosperity of the country will be real only after the humbles t 
member of the society has achieved a reasonably higher standard of liv¬ 
ing which is now long over due and to which he is entitled. 

As has been said in the main report, it is axiomatic that no one can 
ignore either the facts of History or of Geography and that the Rajasthan 
mills will have to be reconciled to the situation as it exists if they have to 
march on the way to progress. We, who are associated in the industry, 
the workers, the technicians, managers and capitalists should share'the 
advantages and disadvantages equally. In the prosperity of industry 
lies the prosperity of all, and any action to impede its progress and 
development is sure to be harmful to all concerned. 


Gurubachan Siogh, 
Dhanpat Singh Dhadha. 



NOTE OF DISSENT BY EMPLOYEES' REPRESENTATIVES* 


We have carefully examined the recommendations and conclusions^ 
of the Chairman of our Committee regarding (1) Remuneration of 
workers (2) Standardisation of wages (3) Provisions for future and 
(4) salaries and conditions of the clerical staff. We have very patiently 
gone through the arguments advanced in support of these recommendations 
by our other colleagues on the Committe and our Chairman. We have also 
very carefully examined the hypothetical family budget proposed by our 
Chairman and the opinion of the nutritional experts on it, Much 
against our ardent desire to be one with the recommendations and conclus¬ 
ions on this question, we have failed to convince ourselves of the same. 
Therefore, it has become necessary to express our opinions on the above 
referred question in this separate note. 

We wish to make it very clear at the out-set that for reasons 
mentioned later in this note and while considering the hypothetical family 
budget proposed by the Chairman as inadequate and unsuitable to the 
conditions of Rajasthan, we were prepared to accept the proposal of 
Rs. 65/-—• as interim measure as minimum pay packet, for the least 
skilled workers of Rajasthan if to this addition of Rs. 4/— allowing for 
contribution of the worker to P. F. S. and S. I. S., was made and this 
minimum packet of Rs. 69/— ( Rs. 30/— as minimum basic wage and 
Rs. 39/—as dearness allowance) was to be implemented without any 
phasing, immediately, by all the average units of Textile industry in 
Rajasthan. 

We have stated the above position repeatedly in the Committee and 
explained reasons for the same at length. Unfortunately, while agreeing 
with the justificatiu of our suggestion of addition of Rs. 4/— to the 
minimum pay packet proposed by him, concurring with the principles on 
which we opposed the suggestion of phasing and also subscribing to the 
suitability of Rs- 30/— as minimum basic wage, in view of the impend¬ 
ing merger of Ajmer State in Rajasthan, the Chairman on the considera¬ 
tion of likely financial impact of this wage increase and on the assumption 
that the employers’ representatives on the Committee will support his 
proposal, did not agree to our suggestion and recommended a minimum 
packet of Rs. 65/— with suitable phasing. But now as our colleagueons 
the Committee reprsenting the employers have decided to dissent with this 
recommendation of the Chairman, we hope that the proposal of suitable 
phasing as recommended by the Chairman stands dropped. 
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Now we shall state in brief our point of view on the subjects 
mentioned above :*— 

1. REMUNERATION OF WORKERS:— 

The Committee is unanimous that we were entrusted with this work 
in the background of a national objective of Socialist pattern of Society, 
expanding economy, rising living standard of Indian people and equitable 
wage policy. 

We had also decided to firmly adhere to and have approvingly 
quoted in our main report the principles laid down by the Fair Wages 
Committee and Labour Appellate Tribunal regarding fixation of 
minimum wages and dearness allowance. 

We had also unanimously come to the conclusion that the existing 
wages in most of the Textile units of Rajasthan are unconscionably low, 
the efficiency of the worker in Rajasthan Mills is not less than of their 
prototypes in Bombay, the general financial position of the four average 
units of Rajasthan is basically sound and satisfactory and the Industry is 
bound to do well in the coming Plan Period. 

Having come to the conclusion stated above, we strongly feel that 
the Committee should have proceeded without any hesitation to work out 
a minimum pay packet based on an adequate family budget and 
recommended its immediate implementation. We are unable to see any 
justification for proposing any programme of phased wage increases, 
which is not only at variance with the practice of wage fixation but 
also contrary to the principles accepted and conclusions arrived at by the 
Committee as stated above. 

The worker of Rajasthan has long suffered heavily due to extremely 
low wages. Meeting of his minimum needs was long overdue. Even a 
total pay packet of Rs, 65/— at Nov. 55 prices do not meet his minimum 
needs. The contrast between the total earnings in other centres of 
Industry in Nov. 55 will show : 

Bombay Indore 

Ahmedabad Cawnpore 

Madras etc. 

Further in view of the present situation, when in face of overwhelming 
and unanimous demand of 25% wage increase by all :Trade Unions, the 
Govt, of India is considering the question of appointment of wage commi- 
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ssion and also tha fact tbat under the existing laws the implementation of 
a phased programme of wage increase iB going to face serious and perhaps 
insoluble legal difficulties, only a w^ge increase given immediately will be 
material. 

We are, therefore, for tha above considerations unable to see any 
justification whatsoever for recommending any programme of phasing. 

HYPOTHETICAL FAMILY BUDGET. 

As already, stated we consider the hypothetical family budget pro- 
posed by the Chairman as inadequate. 

Our investigation has shown that the major item of cereals in the diet 
of Rajasthan worker generally is wheat and we consider it necessary that 
in the hypothetical budget worked out by our Chairman quanitity of 
wheat should be increased to 35 seers and that of other course cereals to 
50 seers. Similarly the quantity of milk provided in the Budget is not 
sufficient. It should be increased to 22.5 seers, based on 8 oz. per con¬ 
sumption unit per day. This view of ours has support of various En¬ 
quiry committees and Nutritional experts, according to whom 8 oz. of milk 
should be an essential part of a balanced Indian adult Diet. Again the 
quantity of oils and fats should also be increased from 1. 5 seers to 3 seers 
for a Family of 3 consumption Units. 

The prices taken for calculation of the cost of the budget by the Chair¬ 
man are Jaipur prices. Our investigation has shown that Jaipur is chea¬ 
pest compared to all other Textile centres of Rajasthan. As the proposed 
Budget is for whole of Rajasthan certain adjustment based on averages 
of prices is also neccessary. With the above adjustments the expenditure 
•on Food will come to Rs. 57/-. 

In the item of house rent, the expenditure on repairs etc. be included 
to raise it to Rs.5/-. 

In the item under head of Miscellaneous Expenditure, provision of Hotel 
tea is not made. Provision for Beedi is inadequate and nothing has been 
provided for entertainment. Hotel tea end beedi, if one may so say are the 
only items of ''luxury" in the life of the worker at present. With such 
necessary adjustments the expenditure on miscellaneous items should be 
increased to Rs.ll/-. 

The total cost of the hypothetical budget so amended will come to 
Rs.91/-, (food 57/-, house rent 5/-, Clothing 8/-, Miscellaneous, 11/-, and 
contribution to S. I. S. and P. S. F 6/-). 
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Ona of us has submitted to the Committee a budget based nearly on* 
same lines. 

If this amended budget is reduced to the pre-war prices, made 
available to us bv the District Collectors, Pali Textile Labour Union and 
Beawar Enquiry, then the cost of such a budget according to us will come 
to Rs.26/-nearly. We are supported in our above conclusion by the 
fact that except Ajmer enquiry in all other cases all over India in 
district towns as well as in Ex-princely States, Rs.26/- has been adopted 
as pre-war cost of a minimum budget for a family of 3 consumption units. 

On thereasons for which Ajmer enquiry committee adopted Rs.19/- as 
pre-war cost of such a budget, the following quotation from the same 
report (Bagchi Committee report) speaks for itself; 

“Glance at the above table will convince every body that we have 
been very conservative in our estimate of a monthly cost of life for 
one consumption unit, and if we have erred, we have certainly 
erred to the detriment of labour. The dietary expenses calculated for 
this state at prices represent a rock-bottom minimum and no further 
reduction in these items can be made.” 

On the above considerations we have, therefore, suggested Rs.69/- as 
total pay packet as interim measure for the least skilled worker in Rajasthan 
and taking Rs.26/- as pre-war figure it only neutralises the rise in cost of 
living in 1955 to the extent of 60%- 
STANDARDISATION OF WAGES. 

Our insistance for adoption of the scheme of the standardisation of the 
wages based on Rs.30/-as minimum basic Wage, for all Mills of Rajas¬ 
than, is soldily grounded. One of the major units employing 40% of the 
total number of textile workers in Rajasthan have at present such a 
scheme. With the merger of Ajmer State in Rajasthan, four such 
units will be added. 

A scheme of standardisation based on Rs.30/- is definitely an advance 
on the scheme based on Rs.26/- and, therefore, it will be unfair and wrong 
that we should revert back to a scheme based on Rs.26/- . 

A common scheme of standardisation for a whole region is definitely 
in the interest of both the labour and industry. Adoption of two 
standardisation schemes for Rajasthan will in our opinion lead to not only 
dissatisfaction among a section of the workers but also to unhealthy 
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competition between various units of Industry* Such step will be a 
perpetual source of trouble in future. 

Therefore, we suggest that the standardisation scheme prepared by us 
on the basis of Rs. 30/- as minimum basic wage, and a flat rate D. A. of 
Rs. 39/- should be adopted and implemented immediately and without 
phasing, for the whole of Rajasthan. 

FORMULAE FOR LINKING D. A. WITH COST OF LIVING INDEX OF AJMER 

The formula for linking D. A. with cost of living index in Ajmer as 
suggested by the Chairman, according to the conclusions arrived at by us 
above, only gives 48 % nuetralisation in future, over the pre-war cost 
of living. In our opinion dearness allowance may be linked with Ajmer 
Index by allowing 80% nuetralisation on Rs. 91/- which is the cost of 
living of a worker in Rajasthan, in 1955. Till the time the cost of living 
indices goes down to the extent when the proposed pay equates to the 
actual cost of living, the question of adjustment of D. A. in downward 
direction should not be permitted. 

.PROVISIONS FOR FUTURE. 

It is admitted by now that the Provident Fund is not sufficient 
provision for future, but in view of the financial condition of the Industry 
in Rajasthan a scheme for gratuity for the operatives has not been reco¬ 
mmended by the Committee. We are strongly of the opinion that the future 
prospects of the Industry in Rajasthan do permit us to recommend the 
scheme of gratuity for operatives, on the same lines as recommended by 
us for the clerical staff* Any scheme of gratuity brings no immediate 
extra burden on the IndusFry. 

CLERKS’ PAY SCALES. 

The Labour Appellate Tribunal in its decision on the Bank 
Disputes has held that in case of middle class family to which the 
■clerks belong 80% extra allowance over and above the pay packet of a 
least skilled operative is needed because of the higher standard of living 
and requirements of a clerk in comparison with the workmen. 

Chairman of our Committee has held the total pay packet of a 
least skilled worker to be Rs. 65/- . Subject to our remarks about the 
said conclusion) if 80°/ o extra is added to it, the total minimum earning 
of a clerk will come to Rs, 117b . But our Committee has by a majority 
decided that the total minimum earning of a Mill clerk in Rajasthan 
should be Rs* 92/- which in our opinion is totally inadequate. 
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Clarks embloyed in tbe Banks in Jaipur get as under.— 

Class Basic D* A. Total, 

A Rs. 77-0-0 Rs. 45-0-0 Rs, 122-0-0' 

B „ 69-0-0 „ 55-0-0 „ 114-0-0 

C „ 63-0-0 „ 45-0-0 „ 108-0-0 

D „ 54-0-0 „ 35-0-0 „ 89-0-0 

In other centres of Rajasthan where Textile Mills are located a 
Bank clerk will get as under : — 

Class Basic D, A. Total. 

A Rs. 73-0-0 Rs. 40-0-0 Rs. 113-0-0 

B „ 66-0-0 „ 40-0-0 „ 106-0-0 

C „ 60-0-0 „ 40-0-0 „ 100-0-0 

D „ 51-0-0 „ 25-C-O „ 76-0-0 

Benefits and allowances other than basic wages and D- A. are not 
included in the above figures, 

The Committee in its main report have neither followed the 
principle of 80% more to a clerk nor has it considered the prevailing 
scales of pay in other industrial establishment and concern of th& 
surrounding area. 

The recommendations of the Committee regarding various grades, 
their scales and annual increments are also inadequate. While a Bank 
clerk during the period of his service can straight reach to the maximum 
grade of salary strating from the minimum, a Textile clerk in Rajasthan 
according to the recommendation of our committee can hardly hope to get 
promotions to the next higher grade and reach the highest grade of salary, 
because the Committee has suggested efficiency bar at various levels and 
left it to the sweet will of the employers to exercise the same. 

We, therefore, suggest the following grades and scales for the 
clerical staff in Rajasthan Mills :—• 

Semi-Clerk 40-3-70-4-90. 

Junior Clerk 60-5-90 7^-120. E.B. 8-160-10-180. 

Matriculate to start at 65/- and 
Graduate to start at 75/- . 

150-12-210. 

200-15-320 


Senior clerk 
Chief clerk 
Head clerk. 
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The present incumbants of the clerical staff in Rajasthan-Mills 
should be adjusted in the following manner :— 

1* Less than one year’s service—no increment. 

2. One year’s complete service—one .-inccMnaBt. 

3. Between 2 and 5 years’ service—2 increments- 

4. Between 5 years and 14 years service - 3 increments 

5* Qver.14 y*Rts..se®viee—4 xnGratn8ttts^ 

The.pay on which, these adjustments are to be made should be 
decided by the parties concerned. 

The same manner of exercising the efficiency bar as laid by the 
L. A. T. in its award in Bank disputes on. page 97 should be. made 
applicable in this case. 

I»SMWBB3*AtDOW t ANPE-FOR'CEERfCAL' STAFF - . 

The Committee has deviated from the practice prevalent’ intvother- 
centres ofLiba industry by not fixing the same dearness allowance for 
clerical stafLas-hae baauiiiced in case of operatives. We feel that follow¬ 
ing the. example.of Bombay, Ahmedabad and other centres the following 
rate of D. A. should be fixed in case of clerical staff in Rajasthan :— 

Clerks with basic salary upto Rs. 80/* . Same D. A. as operatives 
plus Rs. 5/*. Between 81/- and 150/-. Same D. A. as operatives plus 10 /-. 
Above 150/- Same D. A. as operatives plus Rs. 15/-. 

INDISCIPLINE AMONG WORKERS. 

We are sorry to state that we cannot subscribe to the certain re¬ 
marks made in the main report and conclusions, that part of the 
indiscipline among the workers is due to fight for power between rival 
Unions. Such remarks are in our opinion unwarranted and conttary to 
the facts. If some times rival unions have led to trouble it is mainly 
because the employers have interfered with healthy and normal functioning 
of Irade Unions. This fact has been admitted by employers’ represen¬ 
tatives them selves in 2 centres of Industry in Rajasthan. Complaints of 
same nature have been brought to the notice of the Committee by almost 
all Trade Unions. 

-Our above remarks should not be misunderstood so as to mean that 
maintenance of discipline is not part of the duty of a healthy Trade 
Union. We are emphatic about it that it is so. 
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We are submitting this note of dissent with a hope that the Govt, 
of Rajasthan while considering the report of the Committee will also give 
serious consideratian to our point of view. 

We are certain that despite serious limitations, the recommendation 
made by Chairman, will go a long way in meeting long overdue needs of the 
workers of Rajasthan and working classes of Rajasthan in coming future 
will prove in no uncertain terms that in the task of national Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Planned development of the economy of our country it will play 
its due role, and prove the hopes as expressed by our Chairman in 
the report. 

It will not be out of place here to place on record our gratitude to 
the Chairman who almost single-handed from amongst the members of the 
committee has prepared a well-documented report. He has in the conduet 
of the business of the committee shown understanding and patience to our 
point of view. 

Bachubhal Shukle. 

Mohan Punamia. 

Workers’ Representatives. 
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